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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


Iisr tte present edition, the greater part of the booh has 
been rewritten and the rest carefiiUj revised. The changes 
introduced are so extensive that I can here onlj refer to 
gome of the most important. 

Two Chapters, those on Instinct and on Attention, have 
beei\ added. 

In dealing with the connexion of Body and Mind, I now 
give prominence to the arguments of recent writers who 
champion the theory of Interaction as against Parallelism. 
I do not, however, commit myself to agreement with these 
wiiters. I am content to leave the question open and to 
point out that for psychological purposes it does not make 
any essential difference which hypothesis we adopt.^ 

In my analysis of the fundamental presuppositions of 
Psychology, I have endeavoured to bring out clearly the 
special nature and function of Presentation. It will be 
seen that I do not here follow Dr. Ward in his compre- 
hensive use of this word as covering “ whatever is the 
object of the understanding when a man thinks.’’ I cannot 
do this because the term is the only convenient one which 
I can find for a certain special kind of object, possessing 
a distinctive character and function of the utmost impor- 
tance. My use of the word now conforms, as it did not 
before, to that adopted in my Analytic Psychology. 

^ Personally, I still adhere to Parallelism. 


PREFACE. 


My accoimt of tlie development of the Perception of 
External Objects has been recast as a whole and in detail. 
I have now attempted to distinguish clearly between what 
*we may safely attempt to explain *as acquired through 
mental processes in accordance witli psychological laws 
and what we ought, from this point of view, to regard 
as primary — at least provisionally. I have given a new 
analysis of the distinction between “ external reality and 
sensible appearance. I have also introduced important 
changes in the treatment of the Perception of Spatial 
Eolations. ♦ 

I hope and believe that the extensive alterations and 
additions introduced in the present edition, besides# im- 
proving the book in other respects, wiE make it more 
readily and thoroughly intelligible to students. 

I owe grateful acknowledgment to Professor Mackenzie 
for useful suggestions, and also to my brother, Mr. J, P. 
Stout, for his careful and valuable work in correcting 
proofs and in making an Index. 

G. P. STOUT. 

Cbaigaed, St. Andbews, 

July 1913. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE TO 
THE FIRST EDITION. 


The present work contains an exposition of Psyckology 
fi'om a genetic point of view. A glance at tlie table of 
Contents will show that the order followed is tliat of tbe 
successive stages of mental development. Tbe earlier 
stages have been copiously illustrated by reference to tbe 
mental life of animals. The phases tbrougb wbicb tbe 
ideal construction of Self and tbe world has passed are 
illustrated by reference to tbe mental condition of the lower 
races of mankind. 

The shortcoming which I have been most anxious to 
avoid is sketchiness. I am convinced that tbe study of 
Psychology is of no use to the student unless he is able to 
live himself into psychological problems, so as to acquire 
a real power of thinking for himself on psychological 
topics. For this purpose cut and dried statements skim- 
ming important questions are of no avail. An e:ffiective 
introduction to Psychology must be clothed in living 
flesh and blood. The most essential gift to be imparted 
to the beginner is a real interest in the subject, and a 
real power of dealing with it even when familiar formulas 
fail him. He ought to be able to do riders in Psychology 
as he does riders in Euclid. It is true that there are 
students who cannot advance so far from lack of natural 
endowment. But even for them a treatment full enough 
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viii EXTRACT FROM PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 

to 1)6 interesting and so remeniDerable is better than arid 
and dogmatic statements. Certainly tlie teaclier ttIio 
needs Psychology for educational purposes would do 
'better to leave the subject alone altogether than ta learn 
it in a merely external way. 
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MAlSrUAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Scope of Psychology. 

§ 1 % Tlie Psychological Point of View. — Suppose that 
a man is wholly absorbed in watching the waves as they 
rush in upon the sea shore, and in listening to the sound 
they make. In this total situation we distinguish three 
constituents : (1) the man who is watching and listen- 
ing : this factor of the total situation is the Subject. (2) 
The movement and sound of the waves to which he is 
attending : this is the Qbje ct with which the subject is 
occupied at the moment. (3) The watching and listening, 
which are activities of the subject in relation to its object. 

Now, we have supposed that the man is wholly absorbed 
in attending to the movement and sound of the waves. 
This means that he is not attending to himself or to his 
own acts of watching and listening. He is preoccupied in 
attending to his object, and has therefore no attention to 
spare for himself and his own states and activities. In 
other words, his point of view is Ob jecti ve. We, on the 
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2 PSYCHOLOGY. , 

contrary, who are' concerned with the total situation are 
taking account of all the three factors which it involves : 

subject, object, and the relation of the siibieot to his 
object, j - uis 

Unlike the man himself we are not thinking only of the 
naovement and sound of the waves. We are thinkin- also 
of the subject who is attending to the waves and <5 the 
act of attention. In other words, our point of view as 
^staguished from the man’s own point of view* is Sub- 
jective. -^Uow it is the subjective point of view which is 
distinctively char^teristic of Psychology as contrasted 
mth other branches of human knowledge. The sub- 
j^tive attitude is not, of course, confink to outsiders 
who are looking on at what others are doing. la our 
illustration the man himself may pass at any moment 
from the purely objective to the psychologicaf point of 
view. If, for instance, someone breaks in upon his con- 
templation with the question, What are you doin^? and 
If he turns round with a start and answers “ I am watch 
mg the waves, he is no longer attending only to the 
waves, bi^also to himself, and his own states and 
actions. -When a subject thus attends to himself and 
his own states and actions, he is said to be introspective • 

look outwards, so to speak, S ng^' - 
outturns mward upon himself. ’ 

by the psycho- 

obiecr Thkk bh take account of 

aSivities cannotT 

mi|id„nn]y-.^ifeite.:itj^ • f O' m«d,andal ' 

tii.?*. It i. imposaW. to f SiXt S'T' 


§ 2 ] THE SCOPE OP PSYCHOLOGY. 3 

must constantij refer to objects. What is reallj distinc- 
tive of its procedure is that it takes account of objects 
only in their relation to a subject; it is concerned with 
objects only in so far as they are objects for some conscious 
individual — only in so far as some mind minds them, 
or in so far as someone immediately experiences them. 
In this last phrase we have introduced a new conception 
which requires a special explanation in order to bring out 
fully the nature of the psychological problem — the con- 
ceptipn of immediate experience. 

§ 2. Immediate Experience. — ^An individual mind not 
only apprehends objects. It is also constantly living 
through various experiences. What this means will be- 
come clear if we consider an example. Compare the two 
statements : “ I am glad that it is going to rain ; “lam 
sorry that it is going to rain.” The first of these state- 
ments expresses a certain relation of the mind to an 
object; the second expresses a different relation of the 
mind to the same object. The common object is the 
meaning which the speaker attaches to the words “ that it 
is going to rain.” Whether it actually will rain or not, 
what is signified by the words “ that it will rain ” is some- 
thing which the speaker thinks of — something which he 
means or intends to refer to, something which is before his 
mind, ^t is therefore, from the psychological point of view,'- 
an object. But this object is not itseK mental ; for what the 
speaker means or intends when he speaks of rain or uses 
the words “ that it is going to rain ” is a kind of occur- 
rence which can only take place in the material world, not 
in his own mind or the mind of anyone else. It is some- 
thing of which he thinks : but it is not something which 
he directly experiences. 

On the other hand, if we consider the diverse relations 
* of the mind to its object we find that these cannot be 
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reduced simply to''difEerences in the nature of the object 
itself. The difierence between my being glad that it is 
going to rain and my being sorry that it is going to rain 
consists in a qualitative difference in the feelings which I 
feel with reference to the same object. Of course, in 
feeling glad or sorry I may also have cognisance of 'the 
fact that I feel glad or sorry. It may be that I always 
do have some cognisance of the fact, however dimly 
and vaguely. But ^e fact itself consists in the feeling 
^eing felt and not in my knowing about it. The most ■ 
general formula for expressing this is by saying that it is 
a fact of immediate experience. 

The distinction between what we immediately experience 
md what we know about our immediate experience is 
Illustrated by cases of deception exemplifying the scrip- 
tural maxim that “ thft iieart is deceitful above all things.” 

A man may feel angry and at the same time think that 
he does not feel angry ; he may feel jealous and yet think 
that he does not feel jealous. If having an immediate 
experimce were simply identical with knowing that we ^ 
have it, this would be impossible. 

It IS charaeteristio of immediate experiences that they 
are not in a hteral sense shared in common by different 
minds. Two men, A and B, may both be cognisant of the 
same f ^t, e.g. the death of a friend of both, 0. But each 
feels his own grief. If they are said to share in a common 
sorrow tks does not mean that A’s feeling of sorrow 
numericaUy idenhcal with B’s feeling of sorrow Tt 

Ta^d trfT feelmg immediately expSSd ^ 

A and the feeling immediately experienced by B both 
. ifefer to the same object, the death of C. But 
: imme^te experience is owned by A only and not by B or 

^ ^ by stlv "T experience s ^wned 

; by B only and not by any other man. 
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§ S] THE SCOPE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

§ 3. Imiiiediate Experiences wM primarily Ofejec^ 
tive. — So far we have taken account only of a certain class 
of immediate experiences. We have had in view only 
those modes of feeling which give specific character to the 
various ways in which the mind as subject may be related 
to its objects, according 2iS it is glad or grieved, angry or 
afraid, likes or dislikes, feels desire or aversion, believes or 
disbelieves. But it is by no means true that all immediate 
experiences are of this nature. On the contrary there is a 
most important class of immediate experiences which are 
themselves primarily objects rather than ways of feeling 
in reference to objects. 

Under this head come what are called Sensations. Sen- . 
satiens consist in the immediate experiences which arise 
in connection with brain changes excited by processes in 
the sense-organs, primarily initiated by impressions from ,, 
outside the body and also by processes within the body * 
taking place independently of external stimulation. If 
the eye is stimulated, we immediately experience colour- 
sensation ; and according to the various ways in which 
the eye may be affected, the colour-sensations differ in 
quality and brightness. If the ear is stimulated, we 
experience radically different sensations — ^those of sound ; 
and according as the ear is variously affected, the resulting 
sensations differ, e.g, in pitch and loudness. If certain 
nerves terminating in the cavity of the nose are stimulated, 
we have the immediate experiences which we call sensa- 
tions of smell. As, examples of sensations connected with 
processes taking place within the body we may refer to the 
peculiar experiences of nausea, cramp, fatigue, hunger, 
thirst, headache, toothache, etc. 

Sensations due to the action of external agents on the 
bodily organs are so bound up with our apprehension of 
material things and their qualities that some difficulty 
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may be felt, especially in tlie case of touch and sight in 

distmgmshmg the sensation from the thing which it enables 
US to perceive. 

The student will find himself essentially assisted in 
mating the required distinction if he constantly bears in 
mmd that sensations, like other immediate experiences 
m-e not shared in common by different minds, eL when 
they are perceiving a common object. Each individual 
experiences his own sensations, not those of othe“wo 
men, and B, may both perceive the same fire: the fire 

HA says. This fire is too big,” and if B replies “It 

eterrmg to the same thmg. But though they perceive 
same object, each of them in perceiving it expSZ 

cessesTuT- ® connected with sepamte pro- 

^ssj m his own sense-organs and brain. If A Lys 
I feel Tvarm/* and if B renlipq ‘‘ T ^ 

really contradict each other. Por what A affirm7 is °th2 
he IS experiencing a certain sensation • and what Ts < 1 .^ • 
w not that A has this experience, but that he himself ha! 
another expenen^ similar to it. SimUarly if A says th!t 
he fire oots red to him, and B denies that itSs^d 
to Urn, they do not contradict each other. Por what A 

s^Sons irScfa^ 

!eTSLT."“d™f' coSSoLSrS^ se! 
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capable of being continued independent! j of wbat may 
happen to the things. The .sensations have, so to speak, a 
separate history of their own. After seeing a candle I can 
retain the sense-experience in the form of a mental picture, 
though the flame itself has been blown out. The existence 
of the sense-experience is continued in the mental picture, 
when the flame itself has ceased to exist. Besides this, we 
have to take into account dreams and hallucinations. In 
dreams and hallucinations, the sensations which are 
ordinarily experienced in perceiving certain bodies are 
experienced in the absence of these bodies. When a 
drunkard suffering from delirium tremens is said to see 
rats/’ he does not of course really see rats : for there are none 
to see. But he ready experiences sight-sensations such as 
are experienced when rats are actually seen. 

As being immediate experiences, sensations are not 
merely facts apprehended by individual minds, but are 
facts forming part of the life history of individual minds. 
In this respect they differ from all objects which are not 
immediately experienced. When I think of the fact that 
the battle of Waterloo was fought in 1815, or that 15 is 
the half of 30, or that ice is lighter than water, my cogni- 
sance of these facts is, in each case, a mental occurrence, 
and as such falls directly within the province of Psycho- 
logy. But the facts themselves of which I am cognisant 
are not mental occurrences ; they are not merely facts of 
my mental history or of the mental history of any other 
individual. On the other hand, when I am aware of the 
existence of a sensation of nausea or of a smell- sensation 
or of a colour-sensation, this does not hold good. The:, 
fact that the sensation exists is itself mental as well as 
the fact that I am cognisant of its existence. Similarly, if 
I suppose, in the play of fancy, that centaurs exist, or 
^ erroneously believe that water is heavier than ice, what I 
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mean by ^“centaurs existing” or “water being heavier 
than ice” is in neither case anything mental: the sup- 
posing and believing are so; but not that which is 
supposed or beHeved. On the contrary, when I suppose 
or believe that I am about to feel a toothache, or that 
someone else is about to feel a toothache, what I mean bv 
“ feeling a toothache ” is itself something mental. 

The word “objective” is frequently used to si<raifv 
‘existing independently of individual minds,”’and'’ the 
correlative word “subjective” then signifies “dependent 
on individual minds.” In this use of the terms sensations 
are not objective but subjective ; for their existence seems 

them individual minds which experience 

hem. But the words “subjective ” and “objective'” are 
not reqmred to express this distinction. It may be con 
veyed qmte unambiguously by the terms “ mental ” and 
non-mental, or “mental” and “physical,” or “psy- 
and physical.” 

_ On the other hand, the words “subjective” and “ ob- 

StbctioT “Psychology to express another 

totinction, the distmction between the states, acts or 

" Hking, willing, beHeving, 

intend “ 

thought of, IS the mind’s object, whether it be fact or 
lem^^^OnThe^f^ *if a headache or a geometrical prob- 

the " ■“““ '‘y 
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and my subjective relation to it consists (a) in my appre- 
hending it or having cognisance of it or thinking of it, 
(b) in my desiring it. 

Kow, in this application of the terms “ subjective ’’ and 
“ objective,*’ sensations are objective. They are not im- 
mediate experiences which enter into the constitution of 
such subjective states as attending, desiring, liking or dis- 
liking, etc. ; on the contrary, they are immediate experiences 
which enter into the constitution of objects apprehended, 
attended to, desired, liked or disliked. That this is so 
becomes clear when we consider the part played by sense- 
experience in the knowledge of the material world. It is 
through sensation that we become in the fii'st instance , 
conversant with external objects and their qualities ; and 
this takes place in such a way that the apprehension of 
resemblances, differences, successions and coexistences in 
the external world is essentially conditioned by the ap- 
prehension of resemblances, dijBferences, successions and 
coexistences of sensations as they occur in immediate 
experience. We could not in the first instance distinguish 
a hot body from a cold except by distinguishing the feeling 
of heat which we experience in touching the hot body from 
the feeling of cold which we experience in touching the 
cold body; and to the end, part of what we mean by the 
objective fact that a thing is hot is that under certain 
conditions it will so affect our senses as to occasion the 
sensation of heat. Similarly, the various colours of things, 
the greenness of grass and the yellowness of buttercups, 
are primarily apprehended only in apprehending the various 
qualities of our colour-sensations. 

The precise way in which the apprehension of sense- 
experiences conditions the apprehension of material things 
is a topic which will be discussed at a later stage, so far as 
dt properly comes within the province of psychology. But 
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apart from any special investigation, it is clear from the 
outset tiiat material things are primarily known as having 
sensible qualities, and that the cognisance of sensible 
qualities presupposes that sensations and their various 
relations and combinations are attended to so as to be 
identified and distinguished. In other words, it pre- 
supposes that sensations are, in the psychological sense, 
primarily objective, as being part of the total object which 
is before the mind in perceiving, material things by the 
eye or ear or other sense-organ— as being that part of the 
total object which exists as an immediate experience directly 
traceable to the change set up in the sense-organ by the 
agency of the external object and thence transmitted to the 
brain. 

Sensations are not the only immediate experiences 
which are psychologically objective. We have to bring 
under the same head those revivals or copies of sensuous 
experience which are called mental images. At this 
moment I can call up the mental picture of a horse 
although no horse is present to my senses so as to be 
actually seen. In like manner I can command experiences 
resembling previous sensations of sound or touch without 
actually hearing or touching. Such revivals of sensation 
are immediately experienced in the same way as the 
original sensations themselves, and they have the same 
title to be regarded as objective. They are not subjective 
states of attending, liking -or disliking, etc., but objects 
attended to, liked or disliked. Like sensations, they are 
objects which are. immediately experienced. 

Are there other objects of this kind besides sensations 
and^ those which are ordinarily called images ? We shall 
see in the sequel strong reason for affirming that there are. 
It IS convenient, therefore, to have a common name to cover 
all the varieties of immediate experience which have an ob- 
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jective character. We may agree to eaO all 
penences whmh are primaz-ily objective “ ProsTSation, 

§4 CoDsciousness and Unity of Conseiousner-lA ii 
apprehension of objects, all the various ways in whi-^l, ft 
mind may be related to the objects whic/ft^ 
such as desiring and beheving, and all 

experiences, including sensations, £e. in a^ld^^ 

^ ™ >uri,2Te^~:L^::t:r 

of wood, consciousness in some mode or dewee 4 = ^ 

To quote Professor Ladd- “ What we t 
awakj, a, conteM witli what^ 
a p»f.„d „d parfeoflj dreamle., atop, . Z i?t 

of comdomaass. TW ZZr 1“**“°“ 

last stage of sinkinsr inft ^ ^ accompanying the 

J oecome fuller consciousn^^ but it cannnf 

consciousness, for it is that to bemn with Tf ^ ' 

suppose, the dreamless sleen ^ ^ 

dim feehng, this dim feS t f by some 

O. xuis Uim leeimg is dim consciousness. 


* Paychology, Descriptive and Mxplanatory, 


p. 30. 
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Modes of consciousness are not found in isolation, but 
only as parts or phases of a complex whole, possessing a 
peculiar kind of unity within itself and a peculiar distinct- 
ness from all else, a unity and distinctness to which there 
is nothing analogous in the material world. The unity of 
different modes of consciousness with each other is 
" expressed by saying that they are phases in the life 
history of the same conscious individual— the same self or 
“ I.” If I believe that a certain ship has been lost with 
all on board, and if I also beUeve that X was on board, 
the two beliefs are connected as modes of my conscious- 
ness, and it is possible for me to proceed from them to 
the further belief that X must have been drowned. On 
the other hand, if I believe only that the ship has been 
lost, and if someone else believes only that X was on 
board, the two beliefs are not connected as modes of the 
same mdividual consciousness ; there is no possibility of 
either of us making the inference that X must have been 
drowned. 

The unity of consciousness is clearly implied in such 
pairs of correlative terms as expectation and disappoint- 
ment, trial and failure, desire and satisfaction, purpose 
and fulfilment. An expectation can be disappointed onlv 
on conMion that both expectation and disappointment 
fall withm the unity of the same consciousness: the 
isappointment can be experienced only by the individual 
who formed the expectation. Similarly with the other 
pairs of correlatires. 

All rprogniiion ultima^^^ unity of conscious. 

A man IS seen on one day and again seen on the 
it it IS one person A who sees him on Monday 
person B who sees him on Tuesday, this does 
;^eld the possibility of B identifying the man 
seen on Monday with the man seen on Tuesday. For this 
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it is necessary that the same individual B who saw him 
on the first day should see him again on the second. The 
two perceptions must he owned by the same self; they 
must fall within the unity of the same individual con- 
sciousness. 

The unity of consciousness is radically different in its 
nature from any unity which can belong to a material 
thing. Every material thing is' extended in space and 
therefore consists of parts spatially external to each other 
and spatially separable from each other. It is divisible 
into component portions, each of which exists independently 
as a material thing or parcel of matter in the same way 
as the whole which is constituted by their union. The 
cup, fer instance, which I hold in my hand is apprehended 
by me as one thing; hut the separate subsistence of its 
parts as distinct bodies is forcibly brought home to me, if 
it falls on the floor and is broken in fragments. 

On the contrary, the unity and distinctness of an 
individual consciousness is not thus composed of parts, 
each possessing independently a separable unity and 
distinctness of the same kind. It. cannot be broken into 
fragmentary thoughts, feelings, and vohtions, or fragments 
of thought, feeling, and volition, each persisting, like the 
pieces of the cup, when I have ceased to think, feel, and 
will. A material thing is composed of material things ; 
but a conscious self is not composed of conscious selves. 

§ S. The Mind or Soul. — Psychplogy .is concerned with ^ 
^ modes . of consciousness as connected within the unity of 
consciousness. But we have been unable to speak of modes 
of consciousness and their unity without reference to a 
conscious individual, a mind or self which owns them, 
and which we name whenever we use the personal pro- 
noun “I.” Here we are confronted by the question: — 
What is this mind which owns consciousness in distinc- 
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tion from the consciousness which it owns? Now this 

inquiry may he interpreted in two ways. It may mean : 

Has the mind other attributes besides consciousness, and 
if so, what are they ? In this sense the question is per- 
fectly legitimate, and we shall presently deal with it so far 
as is required for psychological purposes. 

But this legitimate inquiry is sometimes confused with a 
metaphysical problem which the psychologist is, in no way 
bound to consider. It is sometimes confused with the 
general problem of the distinction and relation between 
i that which possesses attributes and the attributes which 
it possesses, between the substance to which qualities 
belong and the qualities which belong to it. The difficulty 
here is to say what the substance is otherwise than by 

assigning its qualities, whereas the question is : “ What 

is the substance as distinguished from its qualities?” “If 
anyone,” says Locke, “ should be asked, what is the subject 
wherein colour or weight inheres, he would have nothinc^ 
to say, but the solid extended parts: and if he were 
demanded, what is it that solidity and extension inhere in. 
She would not be in a much better case than the Indian 
•^ho, saying that the world was supported by a great 
plephant, was asked what the elephant rested on • to 
^hich his answer was, a great tortoise. But being again 
4)ressed to know what gave support to the broad-backed 
.■tortoise, he repHed, sometHng, he knew not what” 
Similarly, whenever we are called on to say what a thino- 
IS apart from its states, activities, relations, capacities, and 
other attributes, we are reduced to the position of Locke’s 
^dian. ^is must be so, because we are required to 
descnbe the nature of a thing, and are at the same time 
forbidden to refer to what alone constitutes its nature 
Axe we then to give up using the distinction between 
attributes and that which possesses them ? This is plainly 
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impossible ; for we must use the distinction in order to be 
able to think at all. AJl ordinary thought and conduct 
involves it ; common sense and science cannot stir a step 
without it. Hence whatever account we ultimately give 
of it must explain and not overthrow its validity and value. 
If, for instance, we say that the being to which attributes 
belong is nothing but the totality of the attributes them- 
selves, we must hasten to add that the way in which the 
attributes are connected with each other is unique ; and if 
we are called on to assign the distinctive nature of the 
unity which they form with each othez*, we can discover no 
possible way of adequately describing it except by saying 
that they are all attributes of the same thing. Thus, this 
explanation, which is probably correct, leaves the ordinary 
working distinction between the thing and its attributes un- 
touched. It permits and demands that common sense and 
science shall for their special purposes go on using it as 
they did before critical reflection about it. If this were 
not so the result of critical reflection vs^ould be self-con- 
denmed. 

This applies to the special case of the mind in relation to 
modes of consciousness and whatever other attributes we 
may find reason to ascribe to it. Hence it is wrong to 
say, as some writers do, that Psychology is the science 
of mind, but only of mental processes or states. This 
suggests that we can deal with mental processes or states 
without reference to their being the processes or states of 
some conscious individual, some ‘M/V or self. But no one 
has succeeded or can succeed in doing this, and if anyone 
did so he would only falsify the facts. 

It may be suggested that the subject of consciousness is 
really the brain, and that in Psychology we ought to proceed 
on this assumption. Now we need not here discuss the 
truth of this position. It wifi, be sufficient if we inquire 
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what it must be taken to mean if it is to be rendered 
intelligible. 

Approaching the question from this point of view we 
discover that what is meant cannot be that there is not a 
mind. It can only be meant that the same thing which is 
a mind is also a brain; that on account of its possession of 
certain attributes we name it a material thing, and that 
on account of its possession of certain other attributes we 
name it a mind. But the bodily aspect of'^its nature 
remains radically distinct from the mental. Thought and 
feeling must be recognised, on any view, as fundamentally 
different from any material process, and the motion of 
the atoms and molecules of the brain as fundamentally 
different from thoughts and feelings. The difference is so 
radical that no knowledge of the constitution of the human 
body, however precise and exhaustive, could, of itself 
yield any clue whatever to the existence of modes of con-’ 
sciousness connected with it. Even if the brain of a man 
“ could be so enlarged that aU the members of am Inter- 
national Congress of Physiologists could walk about 
inside bis nerve fibres and bold a conference in one of bis 

* f knowledge and the resources 

of all their laboratories would not suffice ’’ i to enable them 
to ^cover a feeling or sensation or perception or idea or 
belief or anything which can properly be called a mode of 

consciousness or a mental fact. In particular, they would 
utterly fail to discover any connection of brain-states 
or processes with each other bearing the most distant 
resemblance to that unity of individual consciousness 
which oa,n be expressed only by saying that different inodes 
of consciousness are o'roed by tbe same self or ** I 
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Ontiie other hand, it is equally clear that no examination 
of mental facts could ever suggest that a conscious indi- 
vidual is a material thing, or yield any knowledge concern- " 
ing material occurrences. hTo scrutiny of modes of conscious- 
ness can reveal the existence of a brain or its anatomical 
institution or the processes which take place in it. 
Information on tins point is first acquired when the skull 
is opened ^so that the pulpy mass within it can be seen 
and felt. Apart from this, conscious individuals might 
have thought, felt, and willed and known about themselves 
and each other without ever suspecting that they had 
brains at all. 

It thus appears that even if the being which is a mind 
is also" supposed to be a body, yet the mental aspect of its 
nature is so distinct from its bodily aspect that each 
requires separate and independent investigation. Know- 
ledge concerning the mind does not of itself include or 
conduct to knowledge concerning the body as such. 
Knowledge concerning the body does not of itself involve 
or conduct to knowledge concerning the mind as such. 
Hence Physiology and Psychology are radically distinct - 
sciences, each dealing with its own proper subject-matter. 
As each advances independently, it becomes increasingly 
possible to compare their results, so as to determine how 
purely physiological facts and purely psychological facts 
are related to each other. There thus arises a borderland 
science, which is called Physiological Psychology. In this 

science Physiology and Psychology co-operate, and both 
receive from it light and guidance in their own special 
domains. 

It must not be supposed that because I have discussed 
the implications of the view that the being which is a 
mind is also a brain, I therefore mean to endorse it. There 
is a strong case, based on the results of Physiological 
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Psjcliologj as well as on metaplijsical considerations, for 
an alternative LypotLesis according to wliicli the subject of 
mental attributes has a distinct existence from the body or 
any part of it, and the relation between them is one of 
’ constant and intimate interaction and co-operation.^ The 
point which I am here urging is that whatever view we may 
take on this question we must still recognise that there is a 
mind and not merely mental states and processes. Whether 
that which is a mind is or is not also a portion* of matter 
is a further problem which need not be decided in our 
initial account of the province of Psychology. 

§ 6. Mental Dispositions.— We now pass to a very im- 
portant question. Poes what is mental merely consist in 
consciousness and its various modifications? Or does 
the constitution of .an^, M a.Iso un- 

conscious states and proce^^^ In order to make this 
question intelligible we must at the outset fix on some 
criterion which shall enable us to distinguish between what 
is mental and what is not. The only possible point of 
departure lies in the definition of a mind as a conscious 
individual; what^xer„je!lM..we may regar as mental can 
be so regarded through its con- 
nexion with conscious states and processes. It must be 
such that its nature' caniibt be conceived except as con- 
stituted by its relation to the life history of an individual 
consciousness. 

It may help us to understand this better if we begin by 
considering an analogous case drawn from the scientific 
\ material world. For the student of physical 

! science matter is primarily what has extension, position, 
*and motion in space. In particular material process 

This view lias been brilliantly expounded and defended in Mr* 

McDougall’s recent book, jBody JlTincZ. 
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primarily consists in motion. But the student of physical 
science is constantly compelled to recognise other attributes, 
besides these, as belonging to the nature of matter. He 
has, for instance, constantly to recognise the existence of 
mass and energy. Under certain conditions a ball of gold 
IS in motion, and its motion has a certain velocity ■ 
under otherwise precisely similar conditions a baU of iron 
of the same size is set in motion; the baU of iron then 
moves more quickly than the ball of gold of exactly equal 
ulk. Its velocity is two and a half times as great. What 
makes the difference? The student of physical science 
can only say that it is somehow due to a difference in the 

sold and the ball of 
ron This difference he names a difference in their mass 
^d he says that the mass of the ball of gold is two and a 
^If times as great as the mass of the ball of iron. How 
the point to be noticed is that mass for the physicist 

descl observable and 

descnbable hke the actual motion of a body. It ig only 

inferred from Its effects, and it is conceivable onir^ 

relation to its effects. It is conceivable only as being that 

the'bplT"'-^®" a certmn traceable and definable difference in 

similar conditions. 

What the physicist calls energy is an entity of a similar 

type A man carries a stone to the top of a hin Inas- 
much as he overcomes the resistance due to the weight i 
the stone, he is said to do work upon it ; to do work is to 
overcome resistance _ How when the stone has been carried 
to the top of the hiU it has thereby itself acquired a 
capacity of doing work equivalent to that which tos done 
on It m carrying it there. If it is allowed to drop down 
the hiU again it may break a man’s head on the way and 
. tol tie e„tl rten it reaohe. “Lm 
beside, this, it also gonmates heat in ooffiding »ith or 
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rubbing against the objects wMcb it encoimters on its waj. 
This capacity for doing work is attributed to the stone 
even while it is lying idly at the top of the hill. It is then 
called potential energy, or energy of position. What then 
is this potential energy ? 

It is not anything positively observable or imaginable 
like shape, position and motion. It is conceived only 
either as the mere possibility of a body or systeni of bodies 
doing work, or as being something, otherwise indefinable, 
on which this possibility depends. We need not here stay 
to discuss which of these alternatives is the right one. 
But it is important for our purpose to note that whether 
or no energy is a mere possibility, the student of pliysical 
science is continually compelled to speak of it and thinlc of 
it as if it were something actual. It is for him something 
which is continually being communicated from one body 
or system of bodies to others almost as if it were a fluid 
poured from one vessel into another. Further, on being 
thus transferred it is also transformed in its nature. It 
may assume the form of mechanical energy, electrical 
energy, radiant energy, magnetic energy, energy of mole- 
cular condition, or energy of heat. Further, in ail its 
redistributions and transformations, it is regarded as con- 
stant in quantity. In all its redistributions and trans- 
formations it undergoes neither increase nor diminution, 
j Now in Psychology we cannot proceed without con- 
|stantly recognising the existence of unconscious factors 
I connected with consciousness in a way comparable to the 
way in which mass and energy are connected with motion. 
The general name for such unconscious factors is mental 
dispositions." What is' meant by a mental disposition 
may be illustrated by taking any case in which a previous 
experience contributes to determine the nature of a present 
experience. I meet a man to-day; I do not think of him 
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until I meet him again after the lapse of a week or a 
month. But when I meet him again mj consciousness in 
relation to him is different from what it would he if I were 
then seeing him for the first time. In particular, it differs 
inasmuch as I recognise the man as being someone whom 
I have seen before. This is due to my having in fact seen 
him before. But my seeing him before is a^ansient mode 
of consciousness which ceased to exist, as such, a week or a 

m 

month ago. How then can it exert any modifying influ- 
ence on my present consciousness when I see him again ? 

Plainly, if my previous perception of the man, when it 
had ceased to exist as an event in my conscious histox-y, 
had also ceased to exist altogether so as to leave no trace or 
vestige of itself behind, my present consciousness, when I 
see the man, would be just the same as if I were seeing 
him for the first time. We must, therefore, assume that 
in ceasing to exist as an actual mode of consciousness it 
has continued existence as a persistent condition of possi- 
ble consciousness, or as a persistent possibility of con- 
sciousness which may come into opex'ationto determine the 
actual course of my experience whenever a suitable occa- 
sion arises. The occasion need not, of course, be a fresh 
perception of the man. If he has been introduced to me 
by name, then when I hear the name a week after, in the 
absence of the man, the idea of him may thereby be 
recalled, including, perhaps, a mental picture of him. The 
mere sound of the name will not of itself account for this. 
It is necessary also to take into account the abiding after- 
effect of the previous experience in which I was introduced 
to the man. 

By far the greater part of our mental acquisitions are 
owned by us as mental traces or dispositions and are not 
present in the form of actual consciousness. When a person 
is said to know mathematics or to retain in his memory 
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aU the mathematical propositions which he knows or all 
««.fa which h. i. „i4 ,„ ^ i. „"cr™ 
pc^t to hi. concioMc., He need not be .uT 
port to ta ectuaUj^g „, eclectic, or (Le'Z 
of the past year at aU. What is meant is rather iuTi 
IS capable of recalling to mind the mathematical proposf 
y tarns or the past erents when occasion arises, and also that 

these preyions mental acquisitions contribute as occasion 
mses to influ^e in other ways the subsequent coSe of 
his conscious life history. ^ “ 

sort of menw structure which is constantly bein<. fo™e^ 
and modified by conscious process and i, i f -7 / ^ 

stantly contributing to determine and modify suhsTq^t 

conscious process. “ We are sKIa ^ ^oseqiient 

w Of .hi. .tecii 1 i‘!r" »' 

BCioiw life becomes eseeedmglv complex 

paredwith consciousness itself 

» reletixelj ' ' • 

The onTOrd flow of thniicp>i7QT,5 
every moment of its course on <iepen<is in 

organised system of conditions 
formed in and ^1^2 

^vhich are not themselves prfsent experience, but 

Consider, for instance, theVocess of 2/°l1 

The endeavour to,.rcccdlect is ^ -f- 

success or failure depends on other rtorr ir’di^ilt 

> MoDougaU, Body and Mmd, p. 166. 
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for instance, on tlie trace or disposition formed in the 
conrse of preTious conscious experiences in which the 
name has occurred. Conditions connected with this trace 
or disposition determine whether the name will be recalled 
at once, or after prolonged effort, or not at all. It maj 
happen that we fail to remember the name while we are 
trying to do so, and that it suddenly emerges into con- 
sciousness •after an interval during which we have been 
occupied with other matters or have been asleep. This 
implies that our conscious effort to remember has set going 
an unconscious process which continues after the conscious 
effort has ceased and terminates in the actual emergence of 
the name into consciousness. 

How, what holds good in this instance of recollecting a 
name holds good generally throughout our mental life. 
Whether my thoughts come to me quickly or slowly, easily 
or with difficulty, they come to me only through the co- 
operation of conditions which are not discoverable by any 
analysis of my consciousness. My conscious activity is 
never the sole factor involved. It always appeals, so to 
speak, to something else and awaits the result, which may 
or may not be such as it requires. 

Let us take two more illustrations. I happened recently 
to be talking to a friend about the Covenanters. He 
stated that in the novel Old Mortality Scott had said that 
the Covenanters had nothing human about them except 
their walking on their hind legs."’ I expressed doubt as 
to the passage occurring in Old Mortality, My friend con- 
sulted the book but could not find the words in it. The 
next morning he came to me with the passage copied out. 
Some time after I had left him and after he had ceased to 
think of the topic we were discussing, he found himself 
turning to his shelves and examining not Old Mortality 
Jyui Lockhart's Life of Scott. He then turned to the right 
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page and found wLat he was in searcli of in one of Scott’s 
letters. 

Mj other illustration is taken from the frequent ex- 
perience of authors in the practice of literary composition. 
“ My ideas,” wrote Eousseau, group themselves in niy 
head with incredible difficulty : they move about obscurely, 
they ferment to the extent of upsetting me and giving me 
heart beats, and in the midst of ail that einotioa I see 
nothing clearly : I could not write a single word, I must 
wait.” The same with Flaubert, I am in a rage without 
knowing why ; my novel, may-be, is the cause. It does 
not come, all goes wrong ; I am more tired than if I had 
mountains to bear; at times I could weep, ... I have 
spent four hours without being able to write a phrase.” ^ 
The vague mental excitement in such cases involves com- 
plex processes taking place among psychical dispositions, 
and it is through these complex processes the final result 
is determined— the pages of lucid, definite and orderly 
words, sentences and paragraphs to be found in the 
books of these authors. 

We may now briefly reply to three questions How do 
we know that mental dispositions exist ? What are they ? 

"Why do we regard them as mental facts ? We know of 
their existence through their effects, through their indis- 
pensable function as factors conditioning the flow of con- 
scious life. In like manner mass and energy are known to 
the physicist only as being indispensable factors con- 
ditioning the motion of bodies in space. 

To the question, What are they ? it is sufficient to reply 
that their nature is defined for us by their function and 
their origin, by the way in which they condition the flow 

^ Binet, AnrUe Psychologiqm, 1894, pp. 79 and 80. Quoted and 
translated by Jusserand, Proceedings of Britisli Academy, iOil- 
1912. 



o£ our conscious life, and "by the way in which they are ] 

themselves produced and modified by conscious processes. 

The physicist can give only the same type of answer to the 
question, What are mass and energy ? These are for 
liim only entities which condition in certain definite ways 
the course of material process consisting in the motion of 
bodies in space. In metaphysics such answers might be 
regarded %s unsatisfactory, for metaphysics aims at ulti- 
mate and complete truth. But psychology does not ; 

attempt to solve metaphysical problems. Its special pro- 
vince is merely to give a systematic account of the laws 
and conditions of the hfe history of individual minds. | 

As for our reason for classing dispositions as mental J 

facts we may again refer to the analogous case of mass 
and energy. For the student of physics mass and energy 
are physical facts because for him their whole meaning and 
significance lies in their relation to material occurrences, 
the motion of bodies in space. Similarly, for the student 
of psychology dispositions are mental facts because for 
him their whole meaning and significance lies in their 
relation to consciousness and its various modifications. If 
the physicist were assured that energy is really some- 
thing psychical, as it possibly may be, this piece of informa- 
tion would be irrelevant for him as a physicist. He would 
still for the purposes of physical science be bound 
primarily to regard it in its relation to material process, 
and therefore as itself material. It would .not cease to be 
a material fact for him merely because lie had reason to 
regard it as also a psychical fact. In like manner even 
though it were admitted that mental dispositions are also 
physical facts, they do not cease for the psychologist to 
be mental facts. 


It is from this point of view that we must approach the 
doctrine that mental dispositions ate in reality physio- 
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logical ^spositions. It is true that there are physioloo'ical 
isposifaons. Processes taking place in the brain leave 
behind them modifications of the brain substance wMeh con 
tribute to determine the nature and occurrence of sub 
sequent bram processes. Such physiological dispositions 
are, of course, physical existences. They are so because 
they are conceived merely as resulting from material pro 

cesses and as fetors determining further ma^^^ 

iNow it has been held by many authorities that what we 
have_ caUed mental dispositions are really identical with 
physio ogical dispositions. The question here raised is 
logicaUy the same as that with which we have already dealt 
in examining the view that the mind is really idenfel wth 
ae body. Even supposing that that which is a physiolo-ieal 

.. .to • aisp„iK„, 

aspects of its nature are so distinct that they can be 
exammed separately and must be examined separately 
tefore we can proceed to investigate the relation between 

Besides dispositions which arise as traces left behind by 
previous experience, there are also congenital prSslsi 
tions, innate aptitudes and propensities. Some men^for 
instance are^ bom with a native bent for music othL 
or mathematics. Such innate endowments consis; pSl 
m an original capacity for feeling interested in cLain 
Sections, partly in original power of rapidly learnia<» and 
fir^y retaining what has been Wed. ^ ^ 

Differences of congenital equipment are very evident 

wlien we compare with eanh J F evident 

different species The I helonging to 
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hens to roost sets the fox to prowl, and the lion’s roar 
which gathers the jackals scatters the sheep . . . Out of all 
the manifold changes which a given individual e-vperionces 
only a few are the occasions of such decided feeling as to 
become possible objects of appetite and aversion.” * 

What special experiences have this exciting effect 
depends primarily on congenital predispositions. 

‘ J. Ward, article on “Psychology,” Encyclopaedia Brihimw:,, 
11th ed., Vol. 22, p. 552. 
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The Data and Methods on Psychoi^xst. 

§ 1. The Basis of Psychology in Pre-scieiitifio Know- 
ledge.— All the special sciences grow out of the common 
matrix which is supplied by that ordinary pre-scientific 

knowledge of the world which we call common sense the 

knowledge possessed by the “ plain man ” or “the man in 
the street.” They are special developments of that practical 
acquaintance with things and their behaviour which is 
acquired by all of us in the course of daily life. Psychologv 
is no exception. It has for its primary basis "the pre^ 
scientific knowledge which we all of us possess of what 
passes in our own minds, together with that knowledge of 
what passes in the minds of our feUow-men on which the 
possibility of social intercourse and social co-operation 
depends. 

As members of society, we are constantly gathering and 
seeking to gather from the outward behaviour of other 
members of society, from their gestures, attitudes, words 
and actions, a knowledge both of their transient mental 
states and processes and of tlieir more permanent mental 
dispositions— of their passing emotions, desires, thoughts 
and vohtions, and of their abiding and habitual ways of 
thinlnng, feelmg, and wilhng. In this manner each of us 

acquires in ordinary social intercourse a knowledge of mental 
d^ly ™®°ient for the practical purposes of our 
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Sucli practical knowledge of mankind is not a knowledge 
of matter and material occurrence. It is pre- scientific 
Psyckologj, not pre-scientific Physiology. It is not a 
knowledge of what passes in human brains, but of what 
passes in human minds. It does not eren pre- suppose that 
there are such things as brains. It is, essentially, a know- 
ledge of mental facts which are not and cannot be seen, 
felt, or handled. What interests us in our fellow-men is 
not so much their bodily existence as the conscious life which 
is connected with their bodily life. 


This pre-scientifi.c psychology is not primarily intro- 
spective in its general tend.ency. The conscious individual 
does indeed to some extent take note of what passes in his 
own mind. But as his controlling interest is social, he is 
primarily concerned with the minds of others, and with 
himself only in relation to others. For all of us, the 
awareness which we ordinarily have of ourselves is in- 
separably connected with the thought of other selves as 
variously related to us in the way of social intercourse. 
As the social situation varies, there is corresponding vari- 
ation in the self-consciousness of the individual. The 
schoolboy’s view of himseK differs according as he is in 
the company of his school-master, or his play-fellows, or 
his mother, or his little sister. Consider the change which 
passes over a man’s self-consciousness when he finds his 
joke met by chilling silence instead of the anticipated peals 
of laughter. In general, as we see our own faces only as 
revealed in reflecting surfaces, so we think of ourselves, for 
the most part, as mirrored in other minds, and it is, 
primarily, the mental life of others rather than our own 



which engages our interest and attention. Deliberate 
introspection undertaken for its own sake is in general a 
comparatively late development. 

There is, however, a difidculty which requires to be noticed 

■r. . 
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here. We must recoguise that our onlj kej to the meiifal 
life of others is ultimately to be found in our own. 
cannot directly feel another man’s emotions or tliink liis 
thoughts. Hence our interpretation of his outward b( 3 - 
haviour as meaning occurrences going on in his mind must 
ultimately be based on our own individual experience, la 
thmking of what passes in a mind other than our own we 
must apprehend it as more or less similar and contrasted 
with or otherwise related to modes of our own conscimis- 
ness. We have, then, to reconcile two positions which mav 
at &st sight appear to conflict with each other: (1) That 
imtially our knowledge of others develops in advance of 
0 ^ knowledge of ourselves. (2) That we can construe 
the outwaid beliaviour of others as expressing their con- 
scious e only on condition that we have ourselves lived 
through or are livmg through similar or related experiences. 

problem depends on a distinction 
which I have already referred to, the distinction between 

if if and knowing or thinkring 

about it It IS one thmg to live our conscious life, it is 

i r f conscious, 

ness so as to recogmse their nature, classify them, describe 

aem, raise questions about them, or make judgments about 
them-^ven the ju^ment that they exist or occur As 1 

^ “O* “““<1 to lis 

own attention as he attends to the object. Similarlv to 

ot^erilesi 

f et pSJVotSZ z 

rve may attend to them as a necessary part 
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of the process of attending to external objects and their 
qualities and relations, or we may attend to them as being 
immediate experiences of the individual in contrast to 
what exists or occurs in the material world. Now initially 
our attention is given to sensations in the first way rather 
than the second. We are mainly interested in them, not 
as being modes of our own private experience, but as con- 
veying information concerning the existence and nature of 
material things. And this remains our prevailing attitude 
to the end. When I see a horse or a tree I experience 
visual sensations, but I take note of them only in the act 
of attending to the horse or the tree. I do not usually 
reflect on my own sensations as immediate experiences. 
This is more likely to occur when I am observing the 
behaviour of another person. When, for instance, I see 
another man shivering while I am warm and comfort- 
able, I contrast his feeling of cold and discomfort with 
my feeling of warmth and comfort under similar external 
conditions. 

It is on this distinction between living our conscious life 
and reflection concerning it that the solution of our problem 
depends. In,prjder-.that wp,may be able. to enter into the 
experience of others, it is indeed necessary that we have 
sin^lar^or ..related experiences of . our own. But it is not 
necessary that there should be a prior stage in which we 
reflect on these experiences, take note of them, name, 
describe, or analyse them. 0 

Take, for example, an excited spectator of a game at 
football. His sympathetic excitement finds vent in move- 
ments of his own, imitative of those of the players. There 
exists in his mind an experience of activity corresponding to 
theirs and more or less like theirs. Through this experience 
he enters into theirs ; he brings home to himself how they 
are feeling. But he is not at all attending to his own 
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txiental states, as such, to his own immediate experiences. 
Bj means of these experiences he apprehends what is 
going on in the minds of the players. But he is not 
taking notice of what is going on in his own mind. 
Probably he is not even aware of his own imitative gestures. 

This case may be taken as typical of what is primarily 
our normal procedure in taking cognisance of the mental 
processes of others. You see a man fall. You know more or 
less what he feels like in falling, because the sight suggests 
corresponding experiences of your own. But you do not 
■go through the process of sa 3 dng ; ** I feel in a certain way 
when I faU ; this man is falling ; therefore, he has corre- 
sponding experiences. He is a tall and heavy man ; there- 
fore these are more intense and in some respects different.’’ 
Similarly, in reading a play or a novel you sympathetically 
follow the thoughts and feelings of imaginary person- 
1 1 ages ; this you are able to do ultimately because you have 

had kindred experiences of your own ; but it is not essen- 
tial that you should previously have reflected on these 
experiences of your own, still less that you should ex pressl? 
recall them and think about them at the time when you 
read the novel or see the play. 

§ 2. Presuppositions of Pre-seientific Psychology.— The 
presuppositions on which the possibility of pre-scientiffc 
psychology depends are fundamentally the same as those 
on which scientific psychology depends. The data are 
ultimately of the same kind and they are used in funda- 
mentally the same way. The difference is only the 
difference between common-sense knowledge and scientific 
knowledge. Scientific knowledge is a development of 
I common-sense knowledge, distinguished by a more purely 
I theoretical jnterest and by its systematic thoroughness 
s and precision. 

What then are the essential presuppositions of that 
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knowledge of our own minds and of the minds of otkers 
wMok eack of us acquires in the course of ordinary life ? 

One necessary postulate plainly is that mental states and 
processes as they occur in individual minds exhibit a 
systematic order in conformity with rules of more or less 
generality, and that this order is uniform in diferent 
minds, varying only in its expression according to the 
varjdng conditions of special cases. We all in daily life 
expect that a person whom we have frequently and recently 
met will be able to recognise us when he sees us again. 
We anticipate that, in general, a man will be disagreeably 
afected if someone treads heavily on his toe or if he 
suddenly loses all his money. We assume that the persons 
around us are pursuing definite ends and in consequence are 
endeavouring to possess themselves of the means to those 
ends and to utilise such means. On every hand we find 
more or less permanent institutions which presuppose 
imiform and predictable behaviour on the pait of large 
groups of human bSngs, e.g» the railway system, ships, 
post offices, colleges, churches, and business estabUshments 
of all kinds. Our whole social system presupposes that 
there is a systematic order more or less uniform in different 
individual minds, though variously manifested under vary- 
ing conditions. 

in the second place, it is an essentia] postulate of pre- 
scientific psychology that the mental states and processes 
of human beings are connected in a more or less regular 
way with their bodily Thus, if we see a man 

going through the act of throwing a stone in a certain way 
into the water, we assume that he wants to make ** ducks 
and drakes.” If a person without any kind of compulsion, 
regularly attends a course of lectures we assume that he 
is interested. Our only means of gaining insight into the 
Rental life of others is through interpretation of their 
PSTCH. 3 
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bodily actions, attitudes, and words. The losjieal pre- 
suppositions on which this procedui-e is bused is that 
bodily hehaTiour is connected in a more or less uniform 
way with mental facts. 

^ The two postulates which I have so far considered are 
similar in nature to those which underlie our knowledge of 
the material world. They merely require that the general 
principle of the uniformity of nature shall be applicable 
within the domain of psychical existence. But when we 
consider the special nature of the order which we seek to 
discover in the domain of mind, it becomes evident that 
this differs essentially from the order of the material world 
as such.^ The^Order of the noaterial world is fundamentally 
mechanical; the order which pervades and unifies the life 
history of mdividual nninds is fundamentally teleological. 
The material world is a world in space, and physical 
occumences are through and through determined by spatial 
rektions,^ and themselves consist in changes of relative 
position m space. But conscious individuals, as such 
and the varying modes of their consciousness are not 
m sp^. The controlling concept by which we appre- 
hend the unity of their life histoiy cannot be that of 
space ^d spatial relations. It is rather that of the direc- 
of menM process^ towards ends. When we inouire 
^hy a person does this or that we are satisfied when we 
because he wants something either 
8 ^ ® a ’aeans to some further end. 

A f ® ®fetl»ods of Scientific Psychology.- 

psychology are essentiaUy of the 

ame mature as those of pre-scientific psychology They 

hension of w^t passes in his own mind and also through 

genSITtheSo^f behaviour of others and in 

general their bodily as indicating their conscious life. What 
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distinguislies psychology as a science is that it carries out 
its researches in a far more precise, systematic, and 
thorough-going way than is needed for the purposes of 
daily life. In daily life knowledge is mainly pursued in 
order to meet practical needs. But it is the distinctive 
aim of science to elicit from its data principles of the 
highest possible generality and to exhibit these principles 
as connected with each other in a systematic unity. 

For this purpose both introspection and observation of 
others must be carried out in a deliberate, methodical and 
systematic way, and must be throughout controlled and 
directed by interest indefinite questions of theoretical impor- 
tance for the advancement of the science as a whole. This 
leads to the use of methods of scientific experiment and 
to the attempt to obtain quantitative results wherever such 
procedure is possible and useful. It also leads to a vast 
extension of the range of inquiry so as to include the 
accurate study of young children, animals and uncivilised ^ 

races; also to the study of abnormal mental conditions 

such as insanity or the hypnotic trance, or the deprivation of 
one or more of the senses. Further, in considering bodily 
life as evidence of mental life, scientific psychology has to 
take account not only of obvious external behaviour, but 
also of the internal constitution of the body and its pro- 
cesses as revealed to physiological research ; in particular, 
it has to take into account the anatomy and physiology of 
the sense-organs and the nervous system. 

We have to consider separately the two ways of ac- 
quiring psychological data : (1) by self-examination, and ! 
(2) by observation of others ; we have also to say some- ^ 
thing about the nature and use of scientific experiment 
and of quantitative methods in Psychology. But before 
proceeding to these topics it wiU be an advantage to draw 
attention to a point of great significance for our whole 
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view of the nature of psychological data, the fact that 
these data include not only subjective states but also, as 
inseparable from these, their objects, as such. 

§ 4. Objects as Data. — To understand this, it is neces- 
sary to bear in i^d the psychological use of the terms 
object and objective. Whatever any conscious individual 
means or intends to refer to is an object for that indi- 
vidual at the moment at which he means or intends to 
refer to it. TMs is so, independently of the question 
whether the object really exists or what kind of reality 
belongs to it. A man dreams that he sees a blue horse 
There is no blue horse really there ; and it follows that he 
cannot really see one. Nevertheless, the sensations and 
other conditions of his dream irresistibly impel him to 
think of a horse being actuaUy present ; and the presence 
of the horse, so far as he thinks of it, is an object for him 
in the psychological sense. If he does not know that he 
IS dreaming, he will in aU probability not only think of 
the horse being actuaDy present, but wiU also believe that 
It IS so. It is an object not only of thought but of belief 
n he becomes aware that his dream is only a dream while 
re is stUl going on, then, although the presence of the 
horse continues to be strongly and vividly suggested by 
Msdream-nmgery,beno longer beheves but rather dis- 
beheves m it. It is an object of thought and of dis- 


sense form always an essential part 
of the data of Psychology. In describing a mind at any 
stege of Its development, it is not enough to say that 
It has perceptions, conceptions, beUefs, hopes, fears 
desires and other immediate experiences ; we have also 2 
the sa,me time to specify the objects which in these various 
wys It IS occupied with; we have to specify what iUs 
that IS present to its consciousness when it perceives, con- 
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ceives, hopes, fears, believes, and so on. “ I don’t know,” 
says J. M. Barrie, “ whether you have seen a map of a 
person’s mind.” He then proceeds to indicate what a map 
of a child’s mind would be like ; and in doing so he gives 
nothing but a list of objects in the psychological sense : 
“there are astonishing splashes of colour here and therei 
and coral reefs and rakish-looking craft in the offing, and 
savages and lonely glens, and gnomes who are mostly 
ta,ilors, and caves through which a river runs, and princes 
with six elder brothers, and a hut fast going to decay, and 
one very small old lady with a hooked nose. It would be 
a very easy map if this were all; but there is also first 
day at school, religion, fathers, the round pond, murders, 
hangings, verbs that take the dative, chocolate pudding 
day, getting into braces, threepence for puffing out yoim 
tooth, and so on.”* How this inventory, supposing it be 
correct, is a collection of data for Psychology ; they are 
data for the solution of the problem How ’did these 
objects come to be objects for the child ? How did they 
get into Ms mind ? 

An indispensable part of the answer is to be found in 
the fact that from his birth onwards he has been con- 
tinually receiving sensations, due to impressions on his 
sense-organs. But this by itself is obviously quite in- 
adequate. To account for the result there are also needed 
manifold mental activities and processes together with the 
deposit which they leave behind them in the way of mental 
dispositions and linked systems of dispositions, deter- 
mining and preparing the way for new mental develop- 
ments. ^ 

As a result of these activities and processes and of the 
dispositions which they gradually form, certain objects 
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difference in the object “ a 
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Penological laws, conditions ti?ntu 
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through which such objects bt"wr: 
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‘ Text-booJc to Kmt, p. 54. 
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sciotisness. Hence it is important to he aLle to compare 
different stages or pliases in the development of the objec- 
tive content of mind in the race and in thie individual. 

From this point of view philology and anthropology 
supply useful data to the science of mind. The products 
of thought are embodied in language, so that the com- 
parison of the vocabulary and of the syntactic structure 
of different languages is a means of comparing different 
stages of mental evolution. The comparative study of 
the religious and other beliefs of primitive races has the 
same kind of psychological value, and the same holds good 
as regards their technical and artistic productions. Again, 
apart from any reference to historical order, we may com- 
pare the same object as it is presented to different minds, 
or to the same mind under different conditions. This 
course yields important results when we can assign definite 
circumstances on which the variation depends. Thus, by 
comparing space as it exists for persons possessed both 
of sight and touch with space as it exists for the blind, 
we may obtain valuable data for determining the part 
played by visual experience in the development of this 
perception. A flood of light is thrown on the conditions 
of mental development in general by examination of the 
cases of snch abnormal individnals as Laura Bridgman or 
Helen Keller.^ Under the same bead come the data sup- 
pbed by mental pathology, including cases of aphasia, 
psychic bbndness, and so forth. * 

^ Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller were deprived almost from 
birth of the senses of sight and hearing ; and yet both reached a 
high degree of mental development. For Laura Bridgman see 
Stanley Hall’s article in if O.S. iv., p. 149. Eor Helen Keller 
see Mindf O.S. xiii, p. 314, xiv., p. 305, and N.S. i., p. 574, ii., 

p. 280. 

^ Amly tic Psychology^ voL i., pp. 9-lL 
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will, ia all probabilitj, describe tbe process of bis owa con- 
sciousaess. He may tell us that bis mind for a time 
oscillated between alternative lines of conduct ; now one 
appearing better, and now tbe other. He may tell us that 
tbe state of indecision, where there was need for prompt 
action, became unbearable ; and that be suddenly put an 
end to it by fixing on one definite decision, without any 
real conviction that it was the best. Or again, be may 
describe bow tbe decision emerged gradually out of his 
previous hesitation, so that be awoke one morning with a 
clear conviction that a certain course was tbe right one. 

Introspection is a special development of explicit self- 
consciousness. In this we may distinguish three stages. 

(1) The mere transition from the objective to the 
subjective point of view, as when a man, previously 
engrossed in watching tbe waves beating on the shore, 
begins to notice that he is watching them. This is the 
most rudimentary stage of explicit self-consciousness. 
But even while the subject was wholly pre-occupied with 
an external object, we cannot affirm that he was without 
any kind of self-awareness. What we ought rather to 
say is that this self-consciousness was implicit. Himself 
watching the waves formed part of the whole of which he 
was cognisant before he expressly discerned it as a distinct 
constituent of the whole. It is this separate discernment 
of the self which constitutes explicit self-consciousness. 
When it occurs after a previous state of absorption in 
other objects, the self discerned does not appear as some- 
thing quite novel which was in no way present to the 
mind before, as when something previously unseen enters 
into the field of vision, or a sound previously unheard 
reaches the ears. In general explicit awareness of self 
seems to be pre-conditioned by implicit awareness. 

(2) The second stage of explicit self-consciousness 
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this kind can be observed with ease and certainty by 
everyone, Now if introspection conld only supply us 
with such simple and obvious data, it would none the 
less be of essential value. It would supply us with the 
general terms in which to describe mental process. The 
more precise determination of such process in detail might 
be hypothetical, and dependent on other data as the ulti- 
mate test of its correctness. To a large extent this is the 
case. In this respect psychology is on a footing with 
other sciences. If we ask for the actual observations of 
the process of the gradual modification of inherited 
characters on which the Darwinian theory was based, we 
find what appear very slender foundations of fact for a 
very large superstructure. There were the experiences of 
the breeder, and very little more. The real data which 
supported the weight of the theory consisted in the nature of 
the actual products which the process was assumed to ex- 
plain, —the actual constitution of animal and vegetable 
species in their higher and lower forms. 

The deliverances of introspection are not, however, 
limited to such simple and obvious issues as we have 
mentioned. Like all other modes of observation, it is 
capable of being immensely improved by systematic train- 
ing and practice. The plain man, as Sidgwick calls 
him, has, as a rale, no permanent and absorbing interest 
in the workings of his own mind. His attention is mainly 
engrossed by other objects. Thus, the introspective atti- 
tude is unfamiliar to him. This unfamiliarity is the chief 
reason why he seems so helpless when called on to observe 
the finer details of his own mental operations. Like a 
person passing from full illumination into a dimly-lighted 
room, he can at first discern little; but in time his power 
of discrimination may increase. By repeating his observa.- 
tions again and again, and comparing them with each other. 
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draw it from tlie object of that process, and so arrest tbe 
process itself. Tims, introspection, when it is directly 
concerned with a mental operation that is in itself more 
or less absorbing, can only proceed by taking a series of 
transient side- glimpses. This difficulty is, however, not 
so serious as it appears ; for, in the first place, retro- 
spection is to a large extent free from it. By calling up a 
process in memory immediately after it is over we are often 
able to notice much that escaped us when it was actually 
going on. In like manner the astronomer can call up 
in memory the image of a star which has just passed before 
his vision ; and can then notice details which had escaped 
him at the moment of its actual appearance. In the next 
place, we must bear in mind that it is not the isolated 
observation which is of importaiuce in introspective 
psychology, but rather the accumulation of a vast number 
of observations, each helping the others. Thus, what is 
important is to acquire a general habit of alertness, a 
perpetual readiness to attend to the workings of our own 
minds whenever opportunities present themselves ; and it 
must be noted that opportunities are constantly presenting 
themselves ; the subject-matter which we have to observe 
is perpetually with us. This may be set down as a grand 
advantage of introspection, compensating in a high degree 
for its drawbacks. Finally, introspection, to be effective 
for the advancement of science, must, like other modes of 
observation, be carried on by a number of experts in 
co-operation. Each must communicate to the rest his 
own results, for confirmation or rejection. Thus, it is an 
essential part of his business to state his results in such a 
form that they can be tested by others. He must be able 
to point out to others exactly where and how to look for 
what he himself has observed. This is most easy when the 
method of experiment, as distinguished from mere obser- 
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is angry. When a dog wags its tail, we infer that it is 
pleased. The knowledge acquired in this way must be 
carefully distinguished from the verbal description an 
individual may give of his own mental state. When a 
man tells us that he is or was angry, he is not directly 
expressing his anger, but his knowledge of his anger. He 
is conveying to us the result of his own introspection. 
This source of information is in no way peculiar to psycho- 
logy. It does not differ from any other communication of 
observed facts by means of words. What we here especially 
refer to is the interpretation of signs which may or may 
not be noticed or understood by the subject who displays 
them. It may happen that the inference from the direct 
expression of the mental state may contradict the subject’s 
own assertion about it. He may show most unambiguous 
symptoms of anger, and at the same time declare vehe- 
mently that he is not angry. 

In the case of the lower animals and young children, it 
is impossible, and in the case of savages it is difficult, to 
obtain verbal descriptions of their own mental states and 
processes. This is partly because they either do not use 
language, or use a language inadequate for the purpose, 
and partly because they are not introspective. Under such 
conditions our only course is to rely on the interpretation 
of the appropriate external manifestations of their mental 
life. Interpretation becomes more difficult in proportion 
to the difference between the mind of the psychologist and 
the mind which he is investigating. The interpretation 
must rest on some analogy between the two. But if the 
analogy is only partial and accompanied by great diversity, 
a constructive process is necessary, requiring critical 
reflection on the nature of the problem and the data. It 
is in his own mind alone that the psychologist has the 
constituent elements from which an interpretation can be 
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of the most atrocious crimes, except that the criminal must 
ha¥e been very eccentric. 

.The besetting snare of the psychologist is the tendency 
to assume that an act or attitude which in himself would 
be the natural manifestation of a certain mental process 
must therefore have the same meaning in the case of 
another. The fallacy hes in taking this or that isolated 
action apart from the totality of the conditions under 
which it appears. It is particularly seductive when the 
animal mind is the object of inquiry. The economy of a bee- 
hive displays such adaptation of means to ends as to suggest 
far-reaching prevision and political faculty of a human 
kind in the bees. But it would be very rash to trust this 
first impression. We must first consider all the other 
actions of bees and similar insects ; we must also examine 
in detail how the individuals concerned severally perform 
the separate acts which in their combination constitute the 
orderly scheme of organisation of bee society. We shall 
then find that the most essential modes of behaviour, 
especially on the part of the queen-bee, are due to con- 
genital tendencies, which operate independently of previous 
experience. We must further take into account the 
physical organisation of the bees. Their nervous system 
differs so widely and in such a manner from the human as 
to make us hesitate before ascribing to them so very large 
a share of processes especially characteristic of human 
beings. Finally, we find that the division of labour which 
makes the bee community possible is directly determined 
by congenital differences of physical organisation. The 
queen-bee, the worker, and the drone differ not only in 
their actual behaviour, but in their bodily constitution. 
The bodily constitution is so pre-arranged by nature as to 
be adapted for certain special functions. Here all analogy 
with the political organisation of human beings breaks 
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§ 7. Experiment and Observation. — To experiment is to 
observe under conditions whicli we have ourselves pre- 
arranged. The pre-arrangement is intended to simplify 
the issue that is to be decided, by excluding irrelevant con- 
ditions, and by variously modifying and combining those 
which are relevant. In this wide sense psychology has always 
been to some extent experimental. What is especially 
modern is the introduction of apparatus and of exact mea- 
surement, such as are employed by the physical sciences. 
Experiment may be used in connexion with any of the 
modes of observation which we have described. It gener- 
ally involves more than one of them, and often all three. 
The primary question may be, what kind of object will be 
presented under certain assignable conditions ? A simple 
illustration is afforded by the old Aristotelian experiment 
of holding an object between the second finger and the 
forefinger of the hand, not in their usual position, but 
with the second finger crossing backwards over the 
forefinger. Under these circumstances, there often arises a 
perception of doubleness, so that we appear to be touching 
two distinct objects instead of one. Here the question is, 
what object appears to be perceived under the given con- 
ditions ? Is it single or double ? We may also put a 
question to introspection proper, and ask how far our 
mental attitude resembles that which exists in ordinary 
cases in which two objects are perceived by touch, e,g, 
when two opposite sides of the same finger are touched. 
In my own case, for instance, I find that when two 
sides of the same finger are touched, the appear- 
ance of doubleness is more definite and unmistakable. 
With the crossed fingers there is a certain sense of strange- 
ness and hesitancy which is absent in the ordinary 
perception of doubleness. Another case in which the 
primary question relates to the presented object is that of 
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under test conditions, wjbat tlie sense of toucii alone can 
effect, in the absence of sight, hearing, smell, and taste. 
But the test conditions are such as could not be pre- 
arranged by the psychologist. He is not permitted to mate 
people blind and deaf from their birth in order to watch the 
consequences. 

The experimental method has often great advantages ; 
but it has also certain drawbacks. The verj conditions 
which we wish to investigate are often such as occur only 
in the normal course of mental life, and are interfered with 
by artificial arrangements. For instance, experiments on 
the association of ideas labour under this defect. The 
question which interests us is how the succession of ideas 
is determined inordinary thinking. But experiment sub- 
jects the mind to conditions which are quite remote from 
those of the normal flow of thought. In experiment, 
isolated words or other objects are successively presented 
to a person, and he is called on to name the first idea which 
each of them kggests to him. Thus, continuity of interest, 
which is all-important in ordinary thinking, is excluded. 
Another question in which the experimental method is 
seriously defective is that relating to the mental imagery 
accompanying the use of words. When we deliberately 
select a word, and ask ourselves what imagery it calls up 
in our minds, we are by the very process of our inquiry 
interfering with the result. We are looking for mental 
imagery, and we have no right to affirm that the imagery 
which we find would be present if we had not been looking 
safe course in such a case as this is to 
cultivate the habit of watchfulness, so that we may fre- 
quentlycatch ourselves inthe act of using words inanatural 
manner in the ordinaiy course of thought. This perpetual 
readiness to notice what is taking place in our own minds 
without deliberately resolving to do so, on this or that 
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the ‘reactor/ that on the occurrence of a certain sensorj 
stimulus ^ (given hj the experimenter) a certain movement 
shall Ibe made (by the reactor).’^ ^ The time elapsing 
between the occurrence of the sensory stimulus and the 
execution of t]ie movement in response to it is accurately 
measured. The responsive movement may folloy at once 
upon the becoming aware of the effect of the stimulus, 
or “be restrained until certain connections have been 
formed in consciousness. In the former case, we speak of 
a simple, in the latter, of a compound, reaction.’’ ® The 
simple reaction has two foms, the muscular and the 

sensory. “ In the muscular, the reactor is directed 

to hold his attention from the outset upon the movement 
which is to be made in response to the stimulus.” ^ In the 
sensory, “ the reactor is directed to hold his attention from 
the outset upon the sensory stimulus, and to withhold the 
reaction movement until he has sensed that stimulus.”® 
One result of these experiments is that the muscular 
reaction occurs in a distinctly shorter time than the 
sensory. When the attention of the reactor is fixed in 
preparation for a coming sensation, he waits until he is" 
distinctly aware of the presence of the sensation before 
reacting. On the other hand, in the muscular reaction, 
the reactor, being pre-occupied with making ready for his 
own reaction, need not wait till he is fully aware of the 
presence of the sensation. Hence he becomes with practice 
able to react before he has any distinct consciousness of it. 
The stimulus, as soon as it begins to operate, produces 
simultaneously sensation and reaction. The time taken 

by the simple reaction varies according to the nature of 
§ 

Such as the sound of a falling body. A sensory stimulus is a 
stimulus acting on an organ of sense such as the eye or the ear. 

Titchener, 0 ;^. a?;, , p. 319. 

s Ibid,, p. 320. ^ Op, ciL, p. 325. s Md.^ p, 323. 
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of a sound cannot be broken up into fractional parts whiob 
can be marked off from eacb other. We cannot say bj 
direct comparison of two sounds that one is half, or a 
quarter, or a third, or twice as loud as the other. The two 
sounds cannot be superposed so as to make the fainter 
coincide with part of the louder, leaving a remainder 
which can be regarded as the quantitative difference 
between them. In this respect intensive differs from 
extensive quantity. The difference between two exten- 
sive quantities is itself an extensive quantity. The 
difference between two lines, one a foot long and the other 
ten inches long, is itself a line two inches long. But the 
difference between the loudness of two sounds is not itself 
a sound having a certain assignable loudness. “ The 
difference between two intensive quantities, in fact, differs 
from each as much as the difference between two horses 
differs from a horse.” ^ 

Nevertheless, the attempt to measure intensive magni- 
tude is not so desperate as it may appear. Clearly we can- 
not take one intensive quantity as the unit of measurement 
of others ; but we may take as unit of measurement the 
difference or interval between two intensities. Suppose 
that we are considering, instead of two sounds, two pairs 
of sounds. Symbolise the one pair by A and B, the other 
by a and /?. We find that we are able to judge whether 
the difference in loudness between A and B is or is not 
equal to the difference in loudness between a and Thus 
if we have a scale of increasing gradations of intensity, we 
may take as our point of departure any given intensity in 
the scale. We can then arrange other intensities in relation 
to this, proceeding by intervals which we judge to be equal. 


^ B. Russell ; “ On the Relations of Number and Quantit?,” MiM 
N. S.,vi., P..334:.. . , , * 
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of the cross-lines. It exists in a fainter degree when the 
cross-lines merely meet the parallels without intersecting, 
or when they approach them without meeting. By estab- 
Hshing definite quantitative values for these varying cases 



Eig. 1. 

valuable data are supplied for discovering the process on 
wHch the illusion depends. Actual experiments of this 
kind of course require a specially contrived apparatus. 
The lines may be represented by moveable threads, which 
caai_ be readdy adjusted at will so as to be parallel or to 
deviate from parallelism in varying degrees, the deviation 
being accurately measured by a scale. 
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altered course of life, beginning perhaps with a series of 
activities that is completelj novel and unprecedented . . . , 
bears no direct relation whatever to the nature of the 
physical stimulus. The independence of the reaction on 
the nature of the physical impression is well brought out 
by the reflection that the omission of a single letter, 
namely the first of the series (converting the statement 
into ‘ Our son is dead *) would have determined none of 
this long train of bodily eflects, but merely the writing of 
a letter of condolence or the utterance of a conventional 
expression of regret; whereas if the telegram had been 
written in any one of a dozen foreign languages known to 
the recipient, or if the same meaning had been conveyed to 
him by means of a series of auditory impressions or by any 
one of many diflerent possible means of communication, 
the resulting behaviour would have been the same in all 
cases, in spite of the great diflerences between the series of 
sense-impressions.” ^ 

Plainly the stimulus does not of itself account for the 
resulting bodily behaviour. Between stimulation of sense- 
organ and ensuing movements there must be intermediate 
conditions and processes of a very complex and systematic 
nature, which, so to speak, translate the impression into 
expression. This mediating agency is certainly, in part, 
psychical. There is a mind which experiences a sensation, 
and this sensation, together with pre-formed mental dis- 
positions, conveys to it a meaning of profound significance 
and interest, and it is this which determines and controls 
the ensuing behaviour of the body. 

But this psychical factor, though essential, is not 
sufficient to explain what takes place. For bodily move- 
ment depends on the contraction of muscles, and muscles 


^ Body and Mind^ p. 268. 
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taking place in a certain portion of the nervous system ; it 
is primarily and directly connected only with that part of 
the brain which is called the cerebral cortex, and with 
certain closely connected nervous arrangements situated at 
the base of the cortex and constituting what is called the 
mid-brain. Sensations are experienced only when nervous 
impulses are conveyed to the cortex; movements expres- 
sive of will and intelligence take place only when they have 
their physiological origin in cortical processes. 

The cortex is a sheet of gray matter, overlapping the 
other parts of the nervous system which are situated 
within the cranium. It is not distinguished from the 
rest of the nervous system by any essential differences 
except (a) the greater complexity of its organisation, and 
(h) that, to use a metaphor derived from the railway 
system, it is the central terminus of ail main lines of 
nervous communication. When afferent nervous impulses 
have reached it from the sense-organs there are no further 
pathways for them except in the outward direction which 
leads to the muscles. 

This then is the first point we have to notice— rthat 
primary and direct connection of mind and body is a 
connection only between mind and cerebral cortex. The 
second point is that other portions of the nervous system 
are capable of operating to determine bodily movements 
independently of the cortex. This is possible because, to 
recur to our railway metaphor, there are branch lines as 
well as main lines along which nervous impulses may be 
propagated. 

J^Qvements which arise in this way without the co- 
operation of the cortex, and therefore independently of 
conscious processes, are compa/ratively smiplo though in 
themselves they may be very complex. They are called 
reflex actions. Eeflex actions are distinguished from those 
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perhaps broadly describe the behaviour of a frog, from 
wMcb the cerebral hemispheres only have been removed, 
by saying that such an animal, though exhibiting no 
spontaneous movements, can, by the application of appro- 
priate stimuli, be induced to perform all or nearly aU the 
movements which an entire frog is capable of executing. 
It can be made to swim, to leap, and to crawl. Left to 
itself, it assumes what may be called the natural posture of 
a frog, with the fore limbs erect, and the hind limbs flexed, 
• so that the line of the body makes an angle with the 
surface on which it is resting. When placed on its back, 
it immediately regains this natural posture. When placed 
on a board, it does not fail from the board when the latter 
is tilted up so as to displace the animal’s centre of gravity ; 
it crawls up the board until it gains a new position in which 
its centre of gravity is restored to its proper place. Its 
movements are exactly those of an entire frog, except that 
they need an external stimulus to caU them forth. They 
differ, moreover, fundamentally from those of an entire 
frog in the following important feature: they inevitably 
follow when the stimulus is applied ; they come to an end 
when the stimulus ceases to act. By continually varying 
the inclination of a board on which it is placed, the frog 
may be made to continue crawling almost indefinitely ; but 
directly the board is made to assume such a position that 
the body of the frog is in equilibrium, the crawling ceases ; 
and if the position be not disturbed the animal will remain 
impassive and quiet for an almost indefinite time. When 
thrown into water, the creature begins at once to swim 
about in the most regular manner, and will continue to 
swim until it is exhausted, if there be nothing present on 
which it can come to rest. If a small piece of wood be 
placed on the water the frog will, when it comes in contact 
with the wood, crawl upon it, and so come to rest. If 
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there divide and subdivide into minute twigs, forming what 
is called an arborescence. Axons are the essential part 
of nerve-fibres ; they pass for a longer or shorter distance 
from the cell-body; in their course they send out here 
and there offshoots which are called collaterals. The 
main axon and each of its collateral offshoots severally 
terminate in immediate contact either with a sense-organ 
or a muscle or a gland or another nerve cell with its 
dendron. When they thus terminate, and not till then, 
they breali up into an arborescence of fine twigs. The pro- 
pagation of nervous impulses from neuron to neuron is 
made possible by this final arborescence of the axon or 
some collateral of the axon mingling with the arborescence 
of another neuron. The place where this takes place is 
called a synapse, or clasping.” It is the place where two 
neurons enclasp each other. The connexion is here inti- 
mate and complex. But it consists only in contact. The 
two neurons meet and embrace ; but the substance of the 
one is not continued into the substance of the other, “ The 
arborisations interlace and intermingle, and nerve impulses 
are transmitted from one nerve-unit to another, through 
contiguous, but not through continuous structures.”^ 

In this way every part of the whole nervous system 
or community of neurons is directly connected with 
every other. Hence we may raise the question why it is 
that nervous impulses travel, as they normally do, along 
ruore or less definite paths instead of being indefinitely 
diffused through the whole system-through all the ways 
open to them— and so leading, not to definite and orderly 
movements, but to a convulsion of the whole body. As a 
matter of fact something like this does occur in cases of 
strychnine poisoning. The reason why it is normally 
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§3. The Parts of the Nervous System.— Within the 
who!© nervous system we have to distinguish a peripheral 
part and a central part. The central part consists of the 
spinal cord and hrain. The spinal cord lies within the 
spinal column or hack-bone ; at its upper end it passes 
into the head, where it broadens out into what is known as 
the medulla oblongata OT hulh.^* The other parts of the 
nervous system situated within the cranium are (1) the 
hind brain or cerebellum, consisting like the cerebrum of 
two hemispheres, and especially subserving the mainten- 
ance of equilibrium of the body as a whole in rest and in 
motion; (2) the mid brain, which includes the optic 
thaiami and the corpora striata; this lies at the base of the 
cerebrum and is most intimately connected with it; (3) 
the cerebrum itseK. 

The peripheral part of the nervous system is that which 
connects the central part with other organs of the body, 
such as muscles, sense-organs and glands. We need here 
only concern ourselves with sense-organs on the one hand 
and muscles on the other. The nervous system has the 
function of combining and regulating the activities of the 
other organs of the body. Accordingly, it is necessary, 
on the on© hand, that it should be in communication 
with the muscles on which movement directly depends ; 
on the other hand it is necessary that it should be brought 
into action by agencies at work in the environment, such as 
light, heat, sound, gravity, and mechanical pressure and 
impact. For this purpose, certain of the cells composing 
the body have been specially differentiated so as to be readily 
excitable in pecuHar ways by such external agencies. Sense- 
organs are essentially constituted by groups of such cells 
peculiarly responsive in special ways to certain ]^ds of 
stimulus, those of the eye to light, those of the" ear 
sound, and so on. 
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Let ns now tm-n again to tLe' central nervous system 
and consider in rough outline the way in which its parts 
co-operate in determining bodily behaviour. 

What we are mainly concerned with is the relation of 
the cerebrum to the other groups and systems of neurons. 
Here it is above all important to notice that the cerebrum 
does not directly receive impressions from sense-organs 
through afferent nerves, and that it does not directly send 
out motor impulses to the muscular a.pparatus. It 
operates and is operated on through the other parts of the 
nervous system. It uses lower groups of neurons as its 
instruments. Its place and office within the whole 
nervous system is analogous to that of the system as a 
whole in relation to the body. As the nervous system 
initiates, combines and coordinates the movements of the 
body, so the cerebrum initiates or arrests, combines or 
separates processes occurring in the spinal cord, the bulb, 
the cerebellum, and other groups of neurons. 

One way in which this cerebral conti’ol maybe mani- 
fested is in the partial or total arrest of reflex action 
which would otherwise take place owing to the independent 
action of lower nervous centres. This happens when we 
stop an inconvenient sneeze or cough or yawn. A good 
example is that of Cranmer holding his hand in the 
flames until it was consumed. Left to itself the spinal 
cord would have withdrawn the hand at once. This reflex 
was checked by nervous impulses arising from the cerebral 
cortex. 

The cerebrum also controls lower centres in other ex- 
tremely important ways. It mity a 

movement which originally forms part of am 
reflex action so as to carry out this movement by itself . 
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order for tlie movement of a bodj of troops in a certain 
dii-ection; we may compare tMs to the principal motor 
centre of the cortex sending out an impulse for a certain 
movement in a limb. But the general does not give the 
order himself to each individual soldier any more than 
the cerebral cortex does to each individual muscle; the 
order is first given to subordinate officers, and their orders 
are given to their subordinates till in the end they are 
distributed to the individual men, who must move 
in harmony with their fellows both as regards time and 
place. So the subsidiary nerve centres . . . enable the im- 
pulse to be widely distributed by collaterals to numerous 
muscles which, contract in a similar orderlj, harmonious 
and coordinate manner.” The like holds in the reverse 
direction for afferent impulses. “Just as a private in the 
army, when he wishes to communicate with the general, 
does so through one or several subordinate officers, so the 
sensory impulse passes through many cell-stations or subsi- 
diary centres on the way to the highest centre.” ^ 

§ 4. Empirical facts of the connexion between psychi- 
cal process and cerebral process.— Nothing which takes 
place m other parts of the nervous system is found to make 
any difference to consciousness except in so far as it gives 
nse to changes in the cerebral cortex and its annex the 
mid-hrain; on the other hand, the suspension or alteration 
ot certain cerebral processes appears uniformly to be 
accompanied by suspension or alteration of conscious pro- 
cess. Hence we may conclude generally that in the cerebral 
cortex, and the cerebral cortex alone, the conscious life of i 
immu eings is directly conditioned by neural occurrences. 
J.lm general doctrine is further defined and confirmed 
by the results of investigation into the locahsatiou of 
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many sources, including experiments on animals. We 
need only refer to the evidence gathered from cases of 
injury or destruction of this part of the cortex in human 
beings. Such injury or destruction, according as it is more 
or less complete, is accompanied by more or less complete 
failure of visual experience. ** If the whole of the occipi- 
tal cortex of one hemisphere of the cerebrum (say the left) 
is destroyed (as by the rupture of a blood vessel in that 
region) the patient sniffers permanently the defect of vision 
known as hemianopsia, i,e. the optical impressions made 
on the left halves of both retinae no longer excite visual 
sensations ; for the left halves of both retinae are connected 
directly only with the left occipital cortex. In rare cases 
in which the occipital cortex of both cerebral hemispheres 
is gravely injured, visual sensation, perception and imagi- 
nation are almost completely destroyed; and though no 
case of the complete destruction of the occipital cortex of 
both hemispheres has been carefully studied, the evidence 
at present available is held by almost all physiologists to 
warrant the belief that in such a case the patient would 
be completely deprived of all power of visual sensation, 
perception and imagination.” ^ 

In close connection with this visual area there is 
a region which the study of diseases of language has 
shown to subserve especially the perception of written 
words as such. Injury to this part of the cortex may leave 
the power of vision in other respects comparative!/ unim- 
paired ; but it abolishes the power of reading what is 
written or printed. The words are seen but they appear 
merely as marks on paper. 

There is good evidence that more or less definitely cir- 
cumscribed areas of the cortex are connected respectively 

^ MoDougall, op. cit., p. 103. 
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areas are not immediatelj connected with anj sensation 
has been recently supplied by an experiment carried out by 
Dr, Cushing, of Baltimore. I have already mentioned that 
the cortical region subserving tactile and allied sensations 
is supposed to lie behind the motor areas and in their 
immediate neighbourhood. iSTow Dr. Cushing had two 
patients in whom both the motor region and the tactile 
region of the cortex were exposed. He found that by directly 
stimulating the several motor areas he could evoke corre- 
sponding movements of the body. But no sensations were 
felt except ** those which accompany forced changes of 
position in the parts moved such as would occur when 
another person took them in his hand and moved them. 
** On the other hand, stimulation of the tactual areas 
produced no movements, but gave definite sensory im- 
pressions which were likened by one patient to a sensa- 
tion of numbness, and by the other to definite tactual 
impressions.” ^ 

This experiment also disposes of the view that the motor 
areas are directly connected with the will. For enforced 
changes in the position of a limb, and the sensations 
which arise in oonse(5[uence of such changes, certainly do not 
constitute a volition. A volition is the intention or deter- 
mination to act, not the mere production of movement ; 
otherwise all reflex action would be volition and we might 
regard the muscles themselves as the seats of will. 

Only part of the cortex has been mapped out into sensory 
and motor areas with definitely localised functions. Of the 
rest we can only say that it consists of iiem-ons and groups 
of neurons which supply, in immensely complex ways, lines 
of communication with each other and 
and motor areas. Such 


^ Halliburton, op. cit., p. 729. 
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states and processes. Similarly, in explaining Bow nervous 
impulses are generated and propagated it is assumed that 
no condition conies into play except previous and simul- 
taneous states and processes in tlie nervous system itself, 
in the rest of tBe body, and in the material environment. 

Now if we suppose tbat in consequence of tlie agency of 
any immaterial existence or occurrence sometliing happens 
witbin tbe cerebral cortex wbicb. would not otherwise 
happen in the same way as the outcome of purely material 
conditions, the unbroken continuity of physical explanation 
is destroyed. A factor is introduced as contributing to 
determine occurrences in the material world which is not 
itself material. But consciousness seems utterly hetero- 
geneous in its nature from extension and motion in space. 
Hence, to introduce a conscious being, as such, in order to 
account for what takes place in the brain, is to introduce 
an immaterial factor in the explanation of material pro- 
cesses. The movement of strildng a match is due to the 
contraction of certain muscles, and this again is due to the 
propagation of nervous impulses which have their com- 
mencement in the cerebral cortex. If we say that the 
cortical process is initiated or in any way controlled or 
modified by the desire to light a cigarette, we introduce a 
condition which is quite foreign to the order of the material 
world. Abiding by the point of view of physical science, 
we must say that the cortical process is traceable entirely to 
material conditions simultaneous with it and immediately 
preceding it. As for the desire to Hght the cigarette, we 
must say that this somehow arises in connection with the 
cortical process, and that whereve?r...a corticaL process, 
sufficiently similar, takes place, a similar conscious state 
comes |ntp^ being. But we must not say that the desire, 
as distinguished from the brain events which accompany 
it, has any influence in determining the nature and course 
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cliaos was so constituted tliat a series of clianges was 
bound to take place in it in accordance witli physical, 
chemical, and mechanical laws, so that when I now 
desire to light a pipe my body meets my requirements by 
going through the movement of striking a match. 

Let us now inquire what support these alternative hypo- 
theses find in the facts ascertained by observation and 
experiment. Consider first of all the broad fact that con- 
scious life proceeds only in immediate connexion with 
certain processes in the cerebral cortex, so that when these 
processes are abolished, say by inhaling chloroform, 
conscious life ceases. Plainly, events of this kind are 
open to alternative interpretation. They agree with the 
view that consciousness is merely a concomitant of certain 
nervous processes. But they also agree equally well with 
the view that these nervous processes are indeed indis- 
pensable conditions of consciousness, but not the only 
indispensable conditions, A proper supply of blood con- 
taining oxygen is necessary to the nervous processes 
themselves ; without such a blood supply the metabolism 
in the cells of the nervous system cannot go on. But 
it would be absurd to argue that the blood supply is 
the sole condition of nervous metabolism and that the 
neurons themselves and their peculiar constitution have 
nothing to do with it, or that they themselves in their 
turn have no effect on the blood supply. Similarly, there 
may be a soul distinct from the body and interacting 
with it, although the conscious life of which this soul is 
the subject can only go on in connexion with certain 
nervous processes taking place in the cerebral cortex. 

Nor IS the state of the case altered when we take into 
account the ascertained facts of cerebral localisation. 
What follows from these facts is simply this : we cannot 
have certain experiences in the way of sensation and 
PSYCH. (i 
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They are limited to tlie recognition of certain areas espe- 
cially connected -witli certain kinds of sensation and 
imagery. But our mental life is Tery far indeed from 
consisting wkolly in sensations and images. There is also 
attention, interest, purpose, the persistent striving after 
ends, through trial and failure, reasoning, deliberation, 
voluntary determination, and so on. It is merely a very 
vague conjecture that these in their various special forms 
are immediately connected with special processes in special 
parts of the cortex. All that we know about other parts 
of the cortex, besides the motor and sensory areas, is 
that they consist of groups of neurons which serve to 
link the sensory areas with each other and with the motor 


If we ask why, on the interaction theory, conscious 
process should be indispensably conditioned by cerebral 
process, it is not difSMt to find a plausible answer. For, 
on any view, the body is the medium of communication 
between the mind and the rest of the world, and the mind 
is in communication with other parts of the body only 
inasmuch as these are connected with the cortex. But it 
may well be that mental functions are throughout essen- 
tially conditioned by interaction between the mind and 
other things. Hence, it is natural that mental process 
should be uniformly conditioned by brain process. 

It would seem that a general consideration of the em- 
pirical facts does not favour parallelism rather than 
interactionism. On the contrary, interactionism appears 
primd facie to be the more natural and easy hypothesis. A 
more detailed examination of the conception of parallelism 
makes parallelism still more difficult. The theory is that 
every difierence and resemblance between psychical states 
and events is regularly paired offi with a 
difference and resemblance in contemporaneou 
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states and events. ^Tow, if tliis be taken to mean that 
there is intrinsic analogy or likeness of nature between 
psychical fact and correlated physiological fact, parallelism 
cannot be maintained for a moment even as a suggested 
possibility. 

It also breaks down utterly if it is taken to mean that 
important differences on the psychical side are matched by 
proportionately important differences on the physiological 
side. The qualitative diffei’ence between one colour-sen- 
sation and another cannot be matched by a difference 
between physico-chemical processes going on in the brain 
either similar in nature to the difference in the sense- 
experience or answering to it in the degree of its im- 
portance from the purely physiological point of view. 
All that parallelism can maintain is that there is some 
difference in the metabolism of herve cells regularly 
paired off with the psychical difference. 

The brutally empirical nature of the connexion is most 
evident when we compare the imity of the individual con- 
sciousness and the relation of the knowing and willing 
subject to objects known or willed, with any possible 
relations within the nervous system. What can be the 
physiological counterpart of the unity and identity of the 
conscious self and of its own awareness of itself as one 
and identical ? Hothing like it is conceivable in the brain 
or in any part of the material world. Matter is infinitely 
divisible, and every portion into which it can be divided is 
just as much a distinct and independent material sub- 
stance, just as much a separate parcel of matter, as any 
other. But the conscious self is not divisible into con- 
scious selves. It is in the strictest sense individual or 
indivisible. When I compare a sensation of purple with 
a sensation of blue and apprehend their likeness and 
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hension of them in their relation to each other is a single 
act, having a unique sort of unity to which there can he 
nothing at ail similar in the material world. The utmost 
parallelism can maintain is that the unity of con- 
sciousness always accompanies a specially systematic and 
intimate connezion between certain groups of neurons. 
But this connexion cannot, from the nature of the case, 
be fundamentally different in kind from ail other material 
connexions, as the unity of consciousness is fundamentally 
different from all other forms of unity. It cannot indeed 
be fundamentally different from other connexions within 
the nervous system which have no conscious correlate. 
For, in the last resort, such connexion consists merely in 
the propagation of a physico-chemical process from one 
neuron to another. 

It is equally clear that the relation of the knowing or 
willing subject to its object cannot be paralleled by any 
possible relation between material things. I think of the 
civil war in China, or of the interpretation of V or of 
the other side of the moon, or of my having voted yester- 
day in the town council election. These are the objects 
which I mean, to which I intend to refer. But when I 
thus mentally refer to — 1 as having an interpretation, 
obviously there can be no analogous relation of my body 
or the neurons of my brain to the root of —1. Material 
things may be near each other in space; they may 
causally interact with each other ; but they cannot do any- 
thing like meaning or intending each other. The parallelist 
must content himself vdth saying that when I think of A, 
the process going on in my brain must be in some way 
different from what it is when I think of B. 

Parallelism then, if it exists, must have a brutally 
empirical character. There is w^ry_ Httle scope for the 
application of any intelligible principle which shall enable 
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As regards the first point, the problem for parallelism 
would be comparative! j simple if all mental association 
could be directly reduced to an association between sensa- 
tions or mental images, as in the case of smoke and fire. 
Here the sight of smoke has frequently been conjoined 
either simultaneously or in close succession with the 
sight of fire. Hence we may say that the two con'e- 
sponding groups of neurons having been frequently ex- 
cited together, the resistance at their synapses has been 
lowered so that a nervous impulse in the one readily 
and rapidly spreads to the other. But by far the 
greater part of our associations do not exhibit this 
character. The only general principle which determines 
their acquisition is that they enable us to retain and 
call to mind, as occasion requires, such objective con- 
nexions as have aroused our interest and attention. It is 
relations of meaning, not mere conjunctions of sensations 
and sensuous images, which are all-important. These 
relations may be logical, mathematical, aesthetic, ethical ; 
they ^ may be abstract or concrete. The function of 
association is in all cases to enable us to retain the result 
of the mental work which we have previously gone 
through in discerning them, so that this work does not 
need to be done over again. When A suggests B 
through association, it is because A has been previously 
. attended to as related in a certain way to B, and B is 
suggested only in so far as it is a term in this relation. 

Now the crucial problem for paralleHsm is to show 
neural correlates for the boundless variety of special 
relations on which association depends. For example, I 
find in a Latin grammar the line '‘Turn pius ABnlg.fl 
umens abscindere vestem”; I immediately think of a 
notice which I had seen in St. John’ 
bridge, “ Smoking is not 
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independent cooperation of conscious process, it can be 
made to account for tbe facts. 

The law is that the passage of a nervous impulse 
through a chain of neurons leaves that chain more or less 
permanently altered, in such a way that its resistance to 
the passage of the impulse is in some degree diminished.’* 

Now, if this is put forward as a complete account of the 
way in which neural habits are acquired, it is obvious that 
there is a vicious circle. For it presupposes that nervous 
impulses are already restricted to definite pathways. 
When once it is assumed that a neural process pursues a 
definite course from a to 6, then, according to the law of 
neural habit, fresh nervous impulses, .starting from a under 
similar conditions, will tend to pursue a similar course ; and 
the more frequently they have traversed this line before, 
the stronger is the tendency to traverse it again. But the 
law does not account for the origmal restriction. To ex- 
plain this we must have recourse to some other principle. 
The question is whether the physiology of the nervous 
system can, by itself, supply such a principle. The only 
suggestion which has been made from this point of view 
is that when two groups of neurons have been excited 
simultaneously or in close succession, the discharge of 
nervous impulse from the one to the other meets with less 
resistance. But, in the first place, it is by no means clear 
why this should be so, and, in the second place, it does not 
cover the actual facts of the formation of neural habits. 

The clearest and most typical cases are supplied by the 
acquisition of bodily aptitudes for such actions as walking, 
speaking, swimming, dancing, and so forth. )Now these 
are not learned merely by passive repetition of movements 
which we have chanced to make in the past. They involve 
throughout a selective activity by which unsuitable modes 
of behaviour are weeded out and suitable modes of be- 
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haviour are stamped in. Tlie interest, aim or purpose of 
the subject is, at everj step, a controlling factor which 
excludes what does not satisfy it and retains and repeats 
what does satisfy it. When a child is learning to walk, 
its achievement at first falls far short of its endeavour. 
Only a certain series of muscular contractions, in proper 
combination, order and proportion, is capable of realising 
the end aimed at, with the maximum of rapidity, certainty 
and facility. At the outset, muscles are contracted which 
are superfluous, and this operates as a disturbing condition. 
Others are not contracted in the right combination, at 
the right moment, or in the right measure, so that action 
is deranged. Obviously, if these relatively unsuccessful 
modes of behaviour were retained and repeated in the 
same way as the successful ones, the child would never 
learn to walk at all. He would go on stnmhling and 
falling all his life, as he stumbled and fell to begin with ; 
and the same holds good for such later acquisitions as 
swimming or golf playing. How, plainly, no principle 
which confines itself to the assertion that conjunctions of 
nervous processes tend to recur again merely because they 
have occurred before will account for this selection of 
successful modes of behaviour and gradual elimination of 
unsuccessful modes of behaviour. 

We must also recognise as an essential factor the con- 
trolling infiuence of subjective interest, the direction of 
conscious life towards ends. The question for parallelism 
is whether any likely physiological correlate can be found 
for this teleological control. The psychical factor is plainly 
revealed to us in every moment of our lives; it is a vera 
causa, one which is independently known to exist. If it 
has such a nervous counterpart as must be assumed by a 
consistent paraUelist, this nervous counterpart is certainly 
not independently known. It is merely conjectured on the 
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basis of the general lijpotliesis of parallelism. Can this 
conjecture be put into a likely form ? In the present state 
of physiological knowledge, no positive and distinct bypo- 
thesis is to be found which has any plausible claim to 
cover the facts. Here again, parallelism must appeal to 
our immense ignorance of what takes place in the brain. 
But this appeal to ignorance is not a positive argument. 
If we take the facts as they stand, it seems to be a natural 
hypothesis that the selective and controlling influence of 
subjective interest is a distinct factor which independently 
coopemtes with physiological conditions in the formation 
of nervous habits. 

This view is reinforced by another consideration. It is 
an intensely significant fact that interest and attention are 
present only in the process of forming neural habits, and 
tend to disappear in proportion as the nervous pathways 
become fully fixed and organised, approximating in charac- 
ter to those on which reflex action depends. “ It is a 
familiar truth that the first acquisition of a habit or an 
association requires attentive eflortand clear consciousness 
of the several steps of the process, and that with repetition 
the process goes on more ‘automatically,’ more smoothly 
and easily and with less clear consciousness of the end, or 
of the steps, or of the impressions by which it is guided ; 
and Anally, after sufficient repetition, it seems to go on 
without any effort or attention, and without our being 
conscious of it, save possibly in an extremely obscure 
fashion.” ^ Interest and attention, then, are found only 
“ where a new path has to be forced through the untrodden 

jungle of nerve cells.” 2 

What can be the reason for this limitation P The most 
obvious interpretation is that interest and attention are pre- 


^ MoBougall, Body and Mind, 276. 
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sent wliere they are needed for the special work of teleolo- 
gical direction, and that where the nervous processes have 
become so educated by the previous cooperation of conscious 
attention and interest, that they can pursue a definite and 
useful course by themselves, they are then left to them- 
selves. A machine, such as a watch or a steam engine, 
when once it has been constructed and adjusted and set 
in action in accordance with conscious thought and pur- 
pose, may go on working by itself in fulfilment of conscious 
design ; in the same way cerebral processes, when once they 
have been fully organised under the control of the spirit’s 
plastic stress,” may proceed of themselves without the 
cooperation of consciousness. 

Are we then justified in rejecting parallelism altogether 
as a baseless and arbitrary suggestion ? This would be 
too hasty in view of the fact that for the last fifty years 
it has been the orthodox creed of physiologists and 
psychologists alike, and that even now it is more widely 
accepted than any other. What reasons have given it its 
currency among the highest authorities ? These are partly 
scientific and partly metaphysical. 

On the scientific side the main motive is the desire to 
maintain continuity in the physical explanation of physical 
/ phenomena which would be broken by the admission of a 
psychical factor as conditioning physical processes 'mthin 
the brain. This general presumption, which might other- 
wise be dismissed as merely a hardened prejudice, takes 
shape as a special argument in connection with the prin- 
ciple of the conservation of energy. According to this 
principle, energy can be neither created nor destroyed 
within the material w'orld, but only redistributed. It is 
urged that if an immaterial agent cooperates in the pro- 
duction of material phenomena, it must in so doing increase 
or dimmish the quantity of energy in the material system 
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on wiiicli it does work, and so violate tlie law of conserva- 
tion. 

Abstractly taken, it seems a sufficient I'eplj to tliis 
argument to point out that tbe law of conservation refers 
only to redistribution of energy within purely material 
systems. What it affirms is that no material conditions can 
bring into existence or destroy energy. It does not deter- 
mine what may happen when an immaterial factor is 
brought into play. But this suggestion seems to be under- 
mined by the special results of experimental research on 
the energy-transformations of the human body. It has been 
shown by exact inquiry that “ the energy value of the out- 
put of the human body in the form of work, heat, chemical 
products, and so forth, equals almost exactly the energy 
value of food and oxygen absorbed — that is, the value of 
the sum-total of energy supplied to the body.” ^ Hence it 
seems to follow that if the mind acts on the body, it can- 
not do so by increasing or diminishing material energy. 

Does it therefore follow that there can be no interaction 
between body and mind ? This is by no means an inevit- 
able consequence. For modes of interaction are conceiv- 
able which do not involve any exception to the principle of 
conservation. It may be that material energy is being con- 
tinually transformed into psychical energy and retrans- 
formed into material energy. Again, it may be that the 
agency of mind is merely directive, so that it guides and 
determines redistribution of energy without increasing or 
diminishing its amount. The possibility of this has been 
maintained and defended by the greatest authorities on 
physics such as Lord Kelvin ; and there seems to be no 
doubt that it is a tenable hypothesis. 

None the less, it seems to me that the experimental 

'MoDougall, i p, 93. 
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imagine tlie idea of a beefsteak binding tbe molecules 
together. It is impossible.”^ 

The difficult j seems to be verj real; it constitutes a 
problem which can only be solved by bold metaphysical 
speculation concerning the ultimate natui’e of matter and 
mind and their relative place in the universe. For our 
present purpose, however, it is sufficient to point out that 
parallelism and interaotionism are here on the same foot- 
ing logically. Both are equally confronted with the same 
difficulty. Nay, it seems aggravated in the case of paral- 
lelism. For the uniform concomitance and variation of 
mental change and bodily change implies a connection 
between them even more intimate than that of interaction, 
and therefore even harder to reconcile with what has been 
called the “ fathomless abyss that separates matter from 
mind.” Further, there does not seem to be any satisfac- 
tory metaphysical theory serving to make parallelism 
intelligible which will not equally make interaction intelli- 
gible. 

The result of this prolonged discussion may be summed 
up as follows. In view of our ignorance of what may 
take place in the brain, it would be rash to decide 
absolutely in favour of either view. The hypothesis of 
interaction seems to offer the most obvious interpreta- 
tion of some important facts and that of parallelism fits 
others. 

g 6. The Bearing of the two Hypotheses on Psychologi- 
cal Procedure.— There is one final question which remains 
to be considered. What difference ought the rival 
theories of interaction and parallelism to make to us as 
psychologists ? The answer is that it ought to make no 
essential difference which of the two views we accept. 

^Meroier : Th& 2lervom System and the Mind, p . 0 . 
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Again, there is another and even more important aspect 
of human development. C onsciou s endeavour in realism.^ 
itself .has also transformed itself. Not only has it shaped 
more complex and varied means for its own satisfaction, 
but in doing so it has itself become more varied and com- 
plex. A printing press would have been of little use to a 
cave-dweller, not merely for lack of knowledge how to 
work it, but also because the interests which it is con- 
structed to satisfy were not felt by him. As conscious 
striving has moved towards its own satisfaction, it has 
itself grown and expanded. In and through the process of 
supplying existing wants, other wants and sources of 
interest have come into being. The whole of this progress, 
be it noted, presupposes not only that conscious beings, as 
such, are really agents determining the course of events, 
but also that they proceed on the assumption that they are 
so. If they had proceeded on the opposite assumption 
that they were merely passive puppets — ^mere playthings 
of external forces — ^they would not have advanced a step 
towards the satisfaction of their needs. 

Plainly any doctrine of the relation of body and mind 
which is incompatible with the function of conscious 
beings, as such, in determining their own development and 
in shaping the external world in accordance with their 
requirements, stands self-condemned from the outset. 
Now, it is clear that interactionism mtisfiea ; for 

the interactionist ^explicitly and unambiguously asserts 
that the mind shapes and uses the brain as an 
in the fulfilment of its own interests. But what about 
parallelism ? Does not the parallelist reduce conscious 
agency to a pure illusion ? 

The answer is that all depends on the way we interpret 
the fundamental thesis-ulpara^ The thesis, apart 
from any special interpretation, ia..merely„ that .consoi^^ 
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processes regularly accompany certain nervous processes, 
without interaction between them. If , now, we proceed to 
add the further statement that the conscious processes are 
merely an idle and superfluous accompaniment which 
might be omitted altogether without making any differ- 
ence, then conscious agency is abolished and parallelism so 
interpreted is therefore an utterly indefensible position. 

Doctrines of this type have been put forward by high 
authorities —under such names as materialism, automatism, 
or epiphenomenalism. Perhaps the word which best 
characterises the general position is epiphenomenalism. 
Opnsjciousness is regarded as a superfluous apparition, or 

phenomenon- which - ma crops up . at a certain 

stage in the, course of .material processes j it cannot be 
accounted for as following from matexial conditions in 
accordance with the laws of material causation ; and when 
it does come into being it remains aloof in lonely isola- 
tion without in any way taking part in the general busi- 
ness of the universe. It has no more influence than the 
sound of the steam whistle has on the motion of a railway 
train. 

But this view of consciousness as an idle and superfluous 
bye-product is by no means essential to parallelism. The 
parallelist may say, and, if he is strictly consistent, he 
ought to say :* — do not deny but rather af&rm conscious 
agency: my position is merely that wherever „ there is 
conscious agency it is accompanied by a parallel series of 
occurrences in the brain, and that unless it were so 
accompanied it would not be elective in the attainment of 
its ends. Human action inyplyes both factors in insepar- 
able unity, ^ 

This, of course, raises the question: What distinctive 
functions are we to assign to the two partners thus in- 
separably united ? To conscious endeavour, on the one 
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rationally interpreted, both the psychologist, as such, and 
the physiologist, as such, miss an essential aspect of the 
whole truth. The position of neither is ultimately ten- 
able in isolation from that of the other. 

• The enlightened parallelist wiU therefore account for 

the production of the manuscript of Samlet as foEows. 
The manuscript may be regarded from two points of 
view, each taking account of only one aspect of its 
nature. In the first place, it may be regarded merely 
as one portion of matter among others, possessing in a 
special form only the attributes common to the material 
world in general. Prom this point of view, its existence 
can be_ accounted for through merely material conditions, 
including especially certain occurrences in that portion 
of matter which we caU Shakespeare’s brain. But the 
manuscriptis not merely a material thing; iyijj^Q.tie 
of a play. to be read and acted and criticised. 
Prom this point of view, explanation in terms of material 
conditions entirely break down. What is essential here 
is the mind, not the brain of Shakespeare; what is 
essential is Shakespeare as a subject, thinking, feeling, 
willing, and adapting means to ends'. ’ It is this teleo-’ 
logical pomt of view which is distinctive 'of psychology • 
and whether we adhere to the hypothesis’ of paraEeHsm 
or to that of interaction, this teleological point of view 
remaiDLS unaffected. 
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TMs analysis illustrates tLe three fundamental ways in 
which the conscious subject as such is related to its object, 

the^cognitiye, the actiye, and the> affective. He assents 

dissents, or doubts — the cognitive attitude. He attends 
— ^the active attitude ; he is pleased, bored or annoyed~the 
affective attitude. 


§ 2. Simple Apprehension. — Behind aU more special 
relations of the conscious subject to its objects there is 
a more general relation which they all presuppose, the 
general relation itself of subject and object, considered ab- 
stractly in distinction from the special forms which it may 
assume. It is a pre-condition of the cognitive attitude, 
the feehng attitude, and the conative attitude that there 
should be something before the mind with which they are 
concerned. Simple apprehension is the term which seems 
most suitable for naming tlm. h^e prosence of an object 
to consciousness , without indicating any more .special rela- 
tion in which the mind may stand to this jobjeet. 

It may be suggested that simple apprehension really 
comes under the head of cognition. But a closer examina- 
tion of the facts shows that the cognitive or theoretical 
attitude always involves a more special relation of the 
mind to its object. It involves either judgment or doubt 
or mere supposition. Let the object before the mind be 
what is meant by the words ‘‘ that the moon is made of 
green cheese or “ the moon’s being made of green cheese.” 
Simple apprehension requhes only that the meaning of 
the words should be understood. But besides this there 
is always either belief, disbelief, doubt or supposal. The 
moon’s being made of green cheese is either accepted as 
fact or rejected as fiction, or a question is raised as to a 
whether it is a fact or not ; or again, it may be only pro- 
mionaUy assumed for a certain purpose, as when we say 
“ if the moon were made of green cheese, there must have 
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expressed in tlie form that ** sometMiig is or is not 
so-and-so.” 

This will help ns to understand another point which 
ought not to be omitted by the psychologist, though full 
discussion of it must be reserved for Logic and Meta- 
physics. The , object of thought retains for consciousness 
an identity which is independent of time and change — 
identity of. meaning. Events begin and cease; but what 
the mind apprehends is not the mere event as it occurs, 
but the “ fact ” that it occurs or the fact of its occurrence. 
Now though the event itself begins and ceases in time, 
the fact of its occurrence does not thus begin and cease. 
The battle of Waterloo began and ended on a certain day 
in June 1815. But the fact of the battle’s occurrence at 
that date is not limited by time conditions. That the 
battle took place at that date is a fact at the present 
moment. 

It follows from this that aur tranaip .Ttt exp AriApn Aff 

go can never be. complete ob- 
jects of thought. Our object is rather that they exist ” 
or are felt or are of such a nature. My present tooth- 
ache as a mere feeling or immediate experience is not the 
object which I apprehend ; wha t I apprehend is rather the 
fact that it is felt by me ; and the having 

been felt by me does not disappear for me when the feeling 
itself is over. The fact of its having been felt is perma- 
nently recognisable as identical with itself whenever I 
think of it; the fact of its being felt at a given moment 
can never be changed into the fact of its not being felt 
that moment. 

We must distinguish the act of apprehension from 
object apprehended, The.act of apprehension. is. an event 
'^bich happens in our own mental Ms^tory ; 
a meaning which is the same whenever it is 
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parts of judgments. But tliis relation is reversed in the 
fr^e plaj of fancy or imagination. Here, 
pervading attitude of the jmnd is supposaL In composing 
a fictitious narrative, the advance is from supposition to 
supposition, each step enlarging and supplementing what 
precedes, and the whole thus constructed is itself only sup- 
posed, not believed. Similarly, the reader or hearer of the 
fiction, who takes it for fiction only, accepts its successive 
statements only as something supposed. For instance, I find, 
ia the beginning of a novel, the following sentence: “It 
was in the dusk of a July evening of the year 1818 . . , that 
I first met Captain Cofidn as he came, drunk and cursing, 
up the Market Strand, with a rabble of children at his 
heels.” ^ In reading these words, my mental attitude is 
not one of believing or of disbelieving, or of doubting as 
regards the existence of a person making this statement, or 
as regards the incident he describes. I am, from the outset, 
prepared for fiction; and this means that I am prepared to 
accept propositions put before me by the author in the 
way of supposal or make-believe or what children call 
“pretending.” I am not disbelieving or doubting, simply 
because my belief is not challenged. The author invites 
me to make a series of suppositions under his guidance, 
and this I allow myself to do. If anyone should require 
me to proceed as if the fiction were fact, I should at once 
begin to disbelieve or doubt. 

The attitude of supposal is, however, in no case quite 
unmixed „ with judgment. For instance, Sir A. Quiller 
Couch, in writing the novel quoted above, is dealing 
with human life—and with human life in England and 
particularly in Devonshire in the year 1813. He has there- 
fore to construct his imaginary incidents and scenes and 

^ Sir A. Quiller Oouoh, Poison Island^ p, L 
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be discriminated as two distinct feelings separately ex- 
perienced side bj side. Tbe true description is to saj 
that there is a single affective state which partakes at 
once and in varying degrees of the character of pleasure 
and of the character of pain. 

That such experiences constantly occur seems undeniable. 
Melancholy must always be tinged with sorrow or it 
would not be melancholy at all ; yet there is such a thing 
as pleasing melancholy. In dwelling in memory on the 
words and actions of a beloved friend whom we have lost 
by death our expeidence often has a pleasing aspect, in- 
divisibly blending with the pain of bereavement. But 
we do not have two distinct feelings, one of pain and one 
of pleasure. The case is not comparable with that of ex- 
periencing two distinct colour-sensations, as when we see 
a strip of blue side by side with a strip of red. A far 
better analogy is to be found in the relation of the sensa- 
tion of purple to the sensations of pure red on the one 
hand and of pure blue on the other. The purple is a 
single simple sensation ; it is not a sensation of red plus 
a sensation of blue. Yet, on comparison, we find that its 
quality is more or less akin to blue and also more or less 
aldn to red. Jt is a reddish blue or a bluish red. Thus 
the various purples can, from this point of view, be arranged 
in a graduated series passing at one end into pure red and 
at the other into pure blue. The same is true of red- 
yellows, and of blue-greens, and of greys as intermediate 
between black and white. Similarly, affective states form 
a graduated senes between pure pleasure and pure pain. 
The pure states are relatively rare, pure pleasure being 
decidedly rarer than pure pain. 

The wrong doctrine on this subject is veirmustrated by 
the speech which Shakespeare in Ramlet puts into the 
mouth of King Claudius, who is made to describe his state 
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afEectiye attitude and the conative attitude which result'? 
from It. The ^affective attitude is concerned with the 
object as it presents itself to consciousness at the present 
moTOirt i aecomtiv, .ttitade i, directed in . 
way which cannot he further analysed or described, towards 
the future, toward what is not yet, but is to be. 

neSS is essentially con- 

nected with the eonative attitude. The nature of this 

connexion requires^ careful explanation. Evidently the 

ot of itself sufficient to constitute agency. We must 

.as. add act end. modec cf coMcio Jne J hn™ 

But causal connexion, by itself, is not sufficient A 
man m attempting to shoot a bird, unintentionally shoots 
another man, of whose presence he was quite i<moraut 
This result is not ascribed to his conscious agency, although 

h* ^ °®’^®®*iu6nce of his wanting to shoot tL 

bird. It IS not ascribed to his conscious agency because 
It IS only an accidental outcome of his action. Iti neither 
herrmumlj d«»d at 

mat rf’S.Tf 

In general, eonative consciousness constitutes the active 

br S™ it and^ t:*i25iiSiSs”sr 

mat iffmtha, thi, kind of ansnlijj i, „ anntSdS 

Strria*”" f ftTS 

belong to nothing else.]^| Apart from reference to such 

conception of what it means. We mav, indeed tb^v 
a en spring as if it were tiying to unbend ; but in doing 
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SO, we are yaguely investing tlie spring with some sort of 
conscious life analogous to our own. f 
The words “ failure ” and “ success ” have meaning only 
in relation to conscious agency, as thus defined ; and such 
agency is just as much implied in the conception of failure 
as in that of success. When we are aiming at a mark, wn 
are equally active whether we hit it or miss it. Indeed, 
the characteristic nature of subjective activity is most fully 
expressed by a series of trials in which relative or complete 
success is gradually reached through partial failures, as 
in the case of the spider whose perseverance encouraged 
Robert Bruce, or in the case of the Bruce’s own reiterated 
attempts to gain the Scottish crown. Where failure leads 
to persistency with varied effort, in which relatively satis- 
factory modes of procedure are, y>ro ianto^ continued or 
renewed, while relatively unsatisfactory modes of procedure 
are discontinued or altered, conative consciousness operates 
throughout as a tendency towards its own fulfilment. It 
is only a ietidewcy, because the ultimate result does not 
depend on it alone, but also on the cooperation of other 
factors, and where these fail ultimate success is unattain- 
able. 

We must distinguish between the conditions which are, 
as a matter of fact, necessary and sufScient to satisfy a 
conative tendency, and what the subject himself initially 
apprehends as required to satisfy it ; between what he 
really wants, and what appears to him to be wanted ; 
between the end-state which would actually bring fulfil- 
ment of his need, and the end as an object of his conscious- 
ness. It is a general condition of conation that the subject 
should initially have some cognisance of what it is that he 
is seeking ; but this initial apprehension may be exceed- 
ingly vague and incomplete. In all cases, the subject is 
confronted with a situation which he is aware of as alterable 
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and wants altered. But he mav i. 
appretouioi of the ipedal Knd of 'l«^te 

An aet «ts«, 4 coo.St.te „ 

consciousness is such cognisance of flio c j-.,- 

feoSon . f ?»■ 
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vague that we should not in ordinal so 
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whe. ^ teitM Z°r 
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Strictly speaking, we only come to 

with complete determinaLess in tht altulft 

attainment. In “l earnte;> by .erperi » P’'°osss of 

presentation cf the coaditions of satisfact’ ’ 
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But it is not whoUy defined Its fuU - * *^‘® 

only with its attainment. If I ptf et 

Whig, of i.4 a., C2 4?* 

satisfaction is already attained- the™ ' ^ ^ I'equired, 
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tive process Las anything to achieve, its end is not already 
determined , hut relatively indeterminate. Initially the end 
is only so far presented as to give a prompting clue, which 
starts the mental process in a certain general direction. 
This example is typical, and we need not add more here ; 
for the whole course of mental development, as we shall 
have to expound it in other parts of this work, yields 
incessant illustration. 

It will be evident from what has been said that there is 
some ambiguity in the use of the wordU.a^‘*‘m reference 
to conative process. It may mean either (1) satis- 

faction of conation, or (2) the conditions of satisfaction as 
they appear to conative conscioushess before the satisfac- 
tion is actuaUy and c^ In sense (1) the 

term end^ whatever else it may imply, implies also its 
ordinary literal meaning of termination or cessation. When 
conation is completely satisfied it completely disappears. 
Appetite for food ceases after a full meal ; intellectual 
curiosity ceases when the problem is solved, and so on. 
The end in which striving consciousness finds satisfaction 
is, when completely achieved, the termination of the striving. 
This fact is apt to be obscured by two circumstances. The 
first is that in the process of satisfying one conation others 
frequently come into being. Thus, in finding the answer 
to one question we may find other questions emerge of 
equal or greater interest. But it remains true that our 
initial curiosity concerning the first question ceases 
when that question is fully answered. In the second place, 
there are sam^Ms .JO ^.QmplfiX-i^ only»J >0 

realised by along series of successive steps, and somei such 
as the moral idea, which can never be realised completely. 
But even in these cases, so far as satisfaction is attained, 
conation ceases, W'e press on, forgetting the things that 
are behind. The end, in this sense, implying actual satis- 
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should also be noted that wbGo "'^bieh he lives. It 

an end, we do not usually represISlTartT^^^ Pursuing 
mental process whicii is r^i x cessation of 

attend ratter to to “■ 

^3-re to satisfy us. ?^ow t wliicli 

Appetite for food is satisfied bTe^S 
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we have eaten to satiety. Burtb^ i 

not of the moment in which hi« . J ^ °f offing, 
appasedand therefore cease to eSsr^o”?i,^® 

It IS precisely this moment of satietv wV ^ 

end in the sense of end-state, or terLnuT^ constitutes the 
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Attention. 

§1. Its general natnre.-We can broadly disfcin-misb 
two directions^of mental theoretical ani the 

piactical. When I am interested in an object, the satis- 
faction of my interest may depend partly or wholly on 
keeping It before my mind or in obtaining more definite 
andadeqnateknowledgeof it. My attitnd: may be len 

ti^y an interrogative or questioning attitude. am then 
active m making the object disclose its natui-e mor^S 
and unambiguously, without altering it in other respects 
except as a means to this end. The end towards rvhik 
conative consciousness is directed is attained mererby 
the fuller apprehension of the object, the formation of 
]u gments and suppositions concerning it, the answering of 
questions and the removal of doubts, the growin<r distifct 
ness and fulness of the play of imagination, or! m some 
cases, the mere mamtenance of the object before conscious 

ness until interest in it is exhausted conscious- 

So far as the work of the mind on its objects is of this 
und. It IS what we call Attention. Afcteaition is simnlv 
conation so far as it requires for its satisfaction fuUer 
cognisance of its object without other change in it 
iheoietical and practical activity, though thAir o 

abstractly distinguishable, yet constantly blend with aid 

condition each other. The attainment of praoiS Zs 
constantly requires fuUer knowledge of what is aime^at 
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further steps possible. On flie ^oth^ rt makes 
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the geological structure of L roek“^:^ t?'’® 
obserration wiU be sufficient If Si ^ 
the rock, the climbing wiD hi ruA S ^®°cssary to cHmb 
observation possible iust a« i ^ ^ nieans of making 
tion is merely a means of maHno* observa- 

§ 2. Attention as the “stS T ^We. 

aetiTity.-mtimately, we can^?!i/®”“ of all mental 
by our own agency otherwise than h practical end 

^ay in which we Jan pSi ^h? ^ 

IS through bodily movements. sSe^ S 

we can actively determine our 

attending either to the idea of iTkffig Ih is by 

the result which is to be brought movement or to 

we are able to perform the ^ 

necessary for its performance^ Sa fliat is 
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suggestions, tlien tlie action follows. “ Trj to feel as if 
you were crooking your finger, whilst keeping it straight. 
In a minute it will fairly tingle with the imaginary change 
of position; yet it will not move sensibly, because its not 
really moving is also a part of what you have in mind. 
Drop this idea, think of the movement purely and simply, 
■with all the breaks off : and presto ! it takes place with no 
effort at all.’* ^ 

Such exclusive dominance of the thought of an act or 
of its result may be due to our wanting or desiring the 
act or its result. To this extent the performance of the 
act is our deed; it is a development of our conscious 
agency. Dor instance, we may cease to think of keep- 
ing our finger straight and only attend to the proposed 
crooking just because we want to crook it and don’t 
want to keep it straight. Or we may simply forget 
about keeping it straight and then the same act follows 
involuntarily. 

When the dominance of the idea of something to be 
done is not due to our wanting, wishing, or requiring it 
to be done, but to other conditions, the ensuing action is 
called ideo-motor. Ideo-motor action is well illustrated 
by cases of so-called “ thought-reading,” in which a person 
who has hidden some small article concentrates his atten- 
tion as completely as possible on the article and its hiding- 
place. When he does this he involuntarily and unawares 
makes slight movements which are capable of revealing 
to others the direction in which the concealed object is to 
be sought. Similarly, in certain stages of the hypnotic 
trance, the subject performs every act which is suggested 
to him, simply because the idea of the act occupies his 
consciousness to the exclusion of conflicting alternatives. 


^ James, Principles^ voL ii., p. 527. 
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fr‘rr'^ ‘XcSai' 

hXd:^i‘X:fXLLXhrX: 

lJ n, Attention and Inattention- 

Let us call the totality of objects -wbicb are present to the 
mind at any one moment the “ field of consciousness.” Only 
are^n^ attended to; with the remainder we 

are not actively occupied. Thus the total field of con 

Md of JL T r”*“‘ ""'y aoMfeotam of the 

UA. Qur ejes,^ so that impressions coming from fhar.. 
reach a certain circumscribed portion of thf r^v u®^ 

th, .pot, n. .a, XSdf 

as we say, “from the comer J^f the eye ” aTt f n r ’ 
way, blurred and dim. ^ are, m a pecuhar 

' James, im., p. 522. » A. Stand, Mind, n.s. 1893, p. 45.3. 
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candle standing immediately beside me on the table. 
The object with which my mind is occupied at the moment 
is the topic treated of in the book ; my mind is occupied 
with this object under the special aspect in which it is 
presented by the sentence I am following with my eyes. 
I take no notice of the lines on the opposite page or of 
other lines on the same page or of the margin of the 
page, or of the candle flame as such, or of the surface 
of the table, or of the clothes in contact with my skin, or 
of the clock which is ticking behind me. Yet all these 
things are producing impressions on my senses, so as to 
aflect my consciousness in specific ways. My total ex- 
perience would be altered by change or removal of these 
surrounding conditions. It would not be the same if 
I were reading by lamp-light or sunlight or twilight 
instead of by candle-light. It would not be the same if 
the book I am reading had no margin, or if the opposite 
page were a blank. It would not be the same if I were 
lying on my back holding the book in my hand instead 
of sitting on a chair with the book lying on the table 
before me. It would seem, then, that conditions of this 
kind produce eflects in consciousness though neither these 
eflects nor the things which produce them are attended 
to, noticed or distinguished, Such unnoted experiences 
are sub-conscious. 

How, it may be asked, can the existence of the con- 
tents of sub-consciousness be ascertained at ah? If they 
are not discerned while they are occurring, by what 
means do we obtain knowledge of them ? The answer is 
two-fold. In the first place, they collectively contribute 
to determine our sense of our general condition and 
situation at the moment. They form a sort of dim back- 
ground for the object of distinct consciousness. They 
‘‘tell on conscious life as sunshine or mist tells on a 
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landscape, or tlie underlying writing on a palimpsest.’^ ^ 
In the second place, we may become aware of the pre- 
vious existence of sub-conscioTis contents at the moment 
in which they cease to be sub-conscious. When the 
clock stops I notice what has happened though I had 
not previously been aware of the ticking. But this is not 
all. I can also become aware at the same moment that 
the sound of the ticking has previously entered into my 
total ex|)erience without being attended to. Again, the 
margin of a page which I am reading, so far as it alfects 
my experience at all, does so sub-consciously. But if I 
cease reading and attend to the margin, noting, for 
instance, that it is broad or narrow, I am aware that I 
am not bringing in to consciousness something absolutely 
new. I am aware that the presence of the margin 
before my eyes made a difference to my experience even 
before I attended to it. 

In general, the distinct objects witMn the field of 
consciousness stand out in relief against a hazy and 
featureless background. Whenever we choose, we can 
turn attention to this vague background itself, so as to 
ascertain more precisely its nature and constitution. We 
then find ourselves picking out, one by one, item after 
item of sense-experience, previously undiscriminated. In 
attending successively to this or that part of the skin, 
we discern sensations of pressure, contact, temperature, 
prickling, tingling, etc., which had not been previously 
noted. “ In the same way, attentive listening will at any 
time bring to [distinct] consciousness noises which would 
pass unnoticed under ordinary circumstances. It may be 
the gentle rustling of leaves, the rippling of a distant 
brook, the droning of insects, or in case these and all 
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of view., from wMcL we rega^ the world and, ourselves ; 
and it thus indirectly contrihntes to determine our wiew 
even of the objects of distinct consciousness. 

For the rest, the nature and function of sub-conscious 
sensations may be characterised positively and negatively. 
Negatively, we can say that they form no part of the 
curmni of consciousness. They do not enter into the 
flow of presentations through which we become pro- 
gressively aware of the various aspects, features and 
relations of an object of thought or perception. They do 
not call up other contents of consciousness and enter into 
combination with them. They do not form part of a 
stream of thought or train of ideas. Such change as takes 
place in them is due to change in the conditions affecting 
the organs of sense. Otherwise they remain motionless 
fragments. When we speak of the stream of conscious- 
ness we refer to distinct consciousness — to consciousness 
as occupied with distinct objects. Sub-conscious presenta- 
tions seem rather comparable to the waves of a frozen 
sea. Another negative characteristic is that they lie out- 
side, the sphere of judgment or belief . We do not affirm 
or deny them of anything, nor do we affirm or deny any- 
thing of them. *We do not even mentally affirm their 
existence. We have no consciousness of them which 
could be expressed in such words as “this,’^ ‘Hhat,” 
“ there.” 

Positively we may characterise them as follows. 
Though they are not distinctly apprehended, yet their sub- 
conscious presence is a condition which favours their 
emergence into distinct consciousness. If my attention 
flags in reading my book, I may begin to notice a candle- 
flame. The visual sensations, which had previously been 
sub-conscious, cease to' be sub-conscious, and become 
separately discerned, yielding at the same time a distinct 
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into distinct consciousness, •while the other woi'ds are not 
separately discerned. 

Other striking examples are supplied by the comparative 
efficacy of different sense- impressions in awakening a 
person from sleep. It is said that a naiser may be roused 
from profound slumber by placing a coin in his hand where 
more violent measures fail. ** The medical practitioner, in 
his first profound sleep, after a laborious day, is awakened 
by the first stroke of the clapper of his night-bell, or even 
by the movement of the beU-wire which precedes it. . . . 
The mother, whose anxiety for her offspring is for a time 
the dominant feeling in her mind, is aroused from the 
refreshing slumber in which all her cares have been for- 
gotten, by the slightest wail of uneasiness proceeding from 
her infant charge.” ^ 

In such cases, the dominating condition which determines 
the emergence of objects into distinct consciousness is what 
we may call dispositional interest. There are dispositions, 
congenital or acquired, which are conditions of conation and 
feeling; and these become effective in determining the 
flow of conscious life, the more readily in proportion to 
the strength of the potential interest. If such conditions 
as these were the only conditions operative in determining 
distinct consciousness, distinct consciousness would coincide 
with attention. 

But they are not the only conditions. There are other 
factors which, so to speak, obtrude objects upon us in- 
dependently of the interest we take in them. These are 
found partly in associations formed in the course of past 
experience. But at present we need consider only those 
which are connected with the nature of the impressions 
affecting our senses, such as the intensity of the stimulus, 
its extent, or its relative novelty. 
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The jnor^ intense the stimulus the more likelj we are to 
become distinctly aware of the sensation which it occasions 

^mediately before an open window will, in general, force 
Its way into the distinct consciousness of the student how- 
ever zealously he may be pursuing his studies. It ’is not 

noise th^ on the problems previously occupying his mind. 
froiT? interested in getting rid of it or escaping 

m it and this no doubt forms an incentive to attend to 

it._ Hut such attention is secondary and. derivative. The 

noise does not, in the first instance, obtrude itself because 
he wants to escape it. The reverse is the case. He wants 
o escape and so attends to it, because he finds it thrust 
upon him and maintaining itself without his leave. 

he intensity of the stimulus is not so important a factor 
change and this in proportion to the 

gree and suddenness of the alteration. “The noise of 
the tram upon which we are riding passes unnoticed after 
a short mterva,!, while the whirl of the train which passes 
n the paraUel line, although it does not add greatly to 
the dm, wiU be noticed at once. The lighting of a candle 
m a dark room ’ compels our notice “ more than the con- 

T? 4-1 instance is that of the miller 

datter ofT^ 'distinct awareness of the 

clatter of the mill which he is continually hearing, although 

notices at once its cessation or any marked change in it. 
of ™ such cases may be described as a victory 

ot attentive consciousness over the obtrusiveness of the 

telZl'of V ■ persistent 

tendency of subjective mterest is to turn away from the 

^ Pillsbury, ibid,, pp. 28-29. 
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monotonous noise of the mill and to dwell on other things. 
In the long run, this results in the permanent exclusion of 
the noise from distinct consciousness. It is driTen below 
the threshold of distinct consciousness and passes into the 
field of sub-consciousness. 

The extensity as well as the intensity of sense-im- 
pressions plays an important part. Other things equal, a 
large object, such as a big building, is more likely to be 
noticed than a little one; the sea is more likely to be 
noticed than a small pool. Other conditions connected 
with the nature of the external stimulus may be, in general, 
brought under the head of relative novelty and contrast. 
** A new picture on the wall, a new face at the table will 
draw all eyes whether there be any other striking feature 
or not. And also a tree in a plain, or a black face among 
an audience of Caucasians.” ^ In general, if a man wishes 
“ to make himself conspicuous ” he can do so by presenting 
an appearance strikingly different from that of his neigh- 
bours, e.g, by wearing scarlet trousers and a yellow coat. 

A very important condition of this class is the influence 
of motion. A moving object enters distinct consciousness 
far more readily and obtrusively than surrounding things 
which remain stationary. Objects on the extreme margin 
of the field of view are not usually discerned. But if such 
an object begins to move suddenly and rapidly, we become 
at once distinctly aware of its presence. This influence of 
movement is marked in all animals as well as in man. 
“Wild animals are startled by the movements of the 
hunter, while they fail to notice him if he remain perfectly 
still. ... A horse shies when a piece of paper is blown 
across his path, though he would remain unaffected by the 
same object at rest.” ^ 

1 Bllsbury, iUd,, 49-50. » Ibid., j). 48. 
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sider them further. Thus, while my thoughts are engaged 
with psychological questions, as in writing this chapter I 
may catch myself in the act of striking a match, and may 
recognise the presence of the flame and of 'the match-box, 
but without any felt tendency to occupy myself with 
thena— to be mentally active in relation to them. They 
singly emerge and disappear without my doing anything 
to detain them. 

_ Such marginal appearances are, for the most part, tran- 
sient, and are forgotten immediately after they have 
vanished. But sometimes they are more persistently main- 
tained by the obtrusiveness of the external stimulus, or some 
eqmvalent condition. For instance, in a cinematographic 
show our whole attention may be directed to the pictured 
movements of some animal; but flickering lines and spots 
my keep forcing themselves on our notice, apart from any 
felt tendency on our part to occupy ourselves with them 
Agam, It ha^_ been frequently recorded that in moments of 
intense emotion quite irrelevant and uninteresting details 
lyy be clearly discerned and permanently remembered, 
though they are not, m the proper sense, attended to. 

It IS more doubtful whether the mind is ever in a state 
of complete inytention, so as to be occupying itself with 
no object at aU. It may be thought that Sefe are states 
of Idleness in _ which one thing after another flits before 
om mental view without our concerning ourselves even 
famtly and transiently about any of them. “ If J am 
sitting y yy, with my mind not dwelling, as we say on 
any subject, but wandering aimlessly as I regard some well- 
known scene I am what everyone would cafl inattentive 

^ language, I am not 

attending here to anything at all/’ i 

» Bradley, “ On Active Attention,” Mind, n.s., voI. xi., p. 2. 
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sound of words apart from their meaning. The mind 
seems hurried on hj the play of casual associations with- 
out any power of active self-direction. Here, if anywhere, 
the total mental state may be said to be one of complete 
inattention. 

§ 5. Attention to Displeasing Objects. — ^The mind tends 
to occupy itself with unpleasing, as well as with pleasing, 
objects. Bad news as well as good is attended to. 
Now it is a fundamental law of our mental life that we 
seek to avoid, alter, or abolish what is disagreeable to us 
and to maintain only what is agreeable to us. Ought we 
not, in accordance wdth this principle, invariably to dis- 
regard and dismiss disagreeable thoughts and perceptions 
instead of actively occupying ourselves with them ? This 
difficulty disappears when we consider that, for the most 
part, we cannot get rid of what displeases us merely by 
refusing to think about it. If we lose our ticket when on 
a railway journey, we cannot arrange the disagreeble situ- 
ation to our satisfaction merely by dismissing it from our 
minds and thinking about something else. Active adjust- 
ment of some sort is required and this involves attention. 
If, in trying to solve a problem, we find ourselves obstructed 
by a difficulty, the difficulty is not removed by ignoring it. 
Similarly, if we are separated by death from a beloved 
friend, the separation would only be rendered more complete 
if we did not cling to the memory and imagination of him. 

None the less, in so far as the act of attending to a dis- 
agreeable object is itself disagreeable, there will be a 
tendency to turn from it to other and more pleasing matters. 
The degree in which this tendency is efficient in controlling 
the direction of thought depends on the degree in which 
it is counteracted by other motives. This varies in different 
cases and for different individuals. One person, finding 
the sight or the thought of the misery of others painful to 
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Mm, simply turns aside from it and as far as possible 
ignores it. In another, the impulse to relieTe distress is 
so powerful that the subject persistently absorbs Ms atten- 
tion. One person finding a problem difficult will immedi- 
ately give it up, whereas the same difficulty presented to 
another mind will arouse it to more vigorous activity. 

From this point of view, we can broadly distinguish two 
types of character, the frivolous or pleasure-seeting and the 
serious or strenuous. In the first, the prevailing tendency 
is to evade and ignore what is displeasing. In the second 
the prevailing tendency is actively to grapple with it so 
as to rtoove or amend it. Harold Skimpole in Bleah 
House belongs to the first type. All he asked of society 
was to let him live. . . . G-ive him the papers, conversation, 
music, mutton, coffiee, landscape, fruit in the season, a few 
sheets of Bristol-board, and a little claret, and he asked 
no more. . . . He said to the world, * Go your several ways 
in peace ! Wear red coats, blue coats, lawn sleeves, put pens 
behind your ears, wear aprons ; go after glory, holiness, 
commerce, trade, any object you prefer ; only — let Harold 
Skimpole live. . . . Suffer him to ride his rocking horse.* *’ 
We are told that he had “ composed half an opera once, but 
got tired of if*’ — a very characteristic trait. 

As an example of the opposite type we may take 
Napoleon. Napoleon was no doubt ambitious and selfish. 
But he was not a pleasure-seeker. His aim was not to 
enjoy the world but to shape and mould it in accordance 
with Ms desires. Conditions which would have formed a 
paradise for Skimpole would have meant misery for him. 
He was incessantly consumed by an intense craving for 
work — the harder the better. His pleasures and pains were 
the pleasures of success and the pains of failure. If he 
had written half an opera, he might have grown tired of it ; 
but he would certainly have finished it. 
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§ 6. Unity and Continnity of Attention. — If a varying 
number of points, lines, numbers or letters be momentarily 
exbibited before tbe eye, it is found tliat “ only a limited 
number can be simultaneously discerned so as to be counted 
after they bave been momentarily seen/’ ^ Only about 
five separate points or lines or numbers or letters can be so 
discerned. Limitation of this kind is called limitation of 
tlie span of attention. INow it is often said that we can 
attend to only one thing at a time. Is this position refuted 
by tbe experiment with momentary exposure ? Do not tbe 
experiments show that, in certain cases, we can attend to 
at least five distinct objects at once? Undoubtedly tbej 
do show this. But they do not sbovr that tbe distinct 
objects can be separate objects in tbe sense of being dis- 
connected with each other. Tbe several points, lines, or 
numbers are not apprehended in isolation, but aa distin- 
guished from each other and as forming a numerical group. 
This bolds good as a general principle ; wherever we attend 
to many things at once, we attend to their interconnexion, 
so that our total obj[ect is a single whole. It is single 
though not simple. 

This applies even to extreme cases of what is called 
divided attention. When a person writes one letter and 
also simultaneously dictates another, there is, no doubt, 
an oscillation of the mind between the two tasks, inasmuch 
as attention is specially concentrated now on the one and 
now on the other. But, even during concentration on the 
dictated letter, the written letter does not wholly slip out 
of the field of attentive consciousness. The total object is 
the problem of writing the one letter while keeping in mind 
that the other has to be dictated. If we add that when a 
sentence has been mentally prepared the actual writing or 


^ Myers, Text-hook of Experimental Psychology^ p. 321 , 
PSYCH. 
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spakmg may proceed automatically witliout further atten- 
tion, we seem to have a fairly satisfactory account of what 

tional 

The partial features of the total object are apprehended 
successively as well as simultaneously. Here also experi- 
ments have been made on the span of attention. When 
the momentary sounds caused by taps succeed one another 
regulMly every quarter of a second, the subject can just 
apprehend ^oups of eight. “If one group (the first 
member of which is accentuated by a beU) consists of eight 
taps, whde another group (similarly accentuated) consists 
of seven taps, the subject can, without counting, distinguish 
the one group from the other ; but beyond groups of eight 
taps his judgment becomes unreliable.” ^ 

This successive di^emment of the partial features of a 
Single object in relation to each other is especially charac- 
tenstic of attention. We are mentaUy active in mating 
e 0 jec gradually disclose its nature and relations with 
increasing fulness of detail. This is what is meant by 
saymg that attention consists in a felt tendency, to dwell 

to iiiMd„or, unroll. it. 

The development may take place in various ways and bv 
various means. It may consist in the successive discem- 
ment of items, already sub-eonsciously present, as when we 
distmguish withm the total sound of an orchestra the 
separate notes of the instruments. It may involve the 
sensations by active movements of the body 
and of the organs of the special senses, as when a shop-keeper 
tests a suspicious coin by lookii^ at it, biting it, and ringin.. 

It on the counter; and, generally, in aU observation of 
material ob3ects. Where, in the pursuit of ends, we 


^ Myers, p. 322, 
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produce changes in our environment, tliese clianges and 
their foreseen results form part of our total object, tlie 
attainment of the end we are aiming at. In all cases, there 
are processes of interpreting, identifying, classifying, recog- 
nising, etc., by which the object is brought into relation 
with the results of previous experience as retained and 
organised in pre-formed mental dispositions. In this way 
what is fragmentary in it is supplemented and expanded, 
links of connectidh are suppliM for its relatively uncon- 
nected parts, and the whole is fitted into its place in the 
pre-acquired system of knowledge, belief and imagination. 

The general name applied by psychologists to such 
processes is Apperception. Apperception is involved in all 
distinct perception and especially in all attentive perception. 
When we see the wet ground, its wetness is not an original 
datum of sight, but one of touch. Its connexion with 
a peculiar visual appearance has been learned in previous 
experience. When a thing looks smooth, all that fs given 
merely through visual sensation is the lustre or sheen of 
the surface ; the smoothness is primarily perceived by 
touch and comes to be connected with the visible appear- 
ance through association. In general, when we look at any 
thing only one side of it is visible, the other side is not 
seen but suggested. When we say that we hear someone’s 
footstep on the stair, all that we are aware of through the 
ear alone is a sound of a certain kind ; that the sound is due 
to a footstep, that the footstep is that of some particular 
person, and that it is on the stair, all this is an interpreta- 
tion based on previous experience. 

These are obvious cases; but it is a main part of the 
business of psychology to show the same process at work 
where it is by no means so obvious, to show how very little, 
comparatively speaking, can be ascribed to the original 
data of sense and how much is due to apperception. One 
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instance of tliis may be given here by way of illustration, 
in reading, only a very small proportion of the printed 
matter is brought within the area of distinct vision so 
that the shape of the letters can be directly recognised, 
“l^rdmann and Dodge proved that the eyes in reading do 
not move constantly and smoothly over the line, but go by 
a series of short movements with rests between.” The 
individual letters are discernible only when the eyes are at 
rest. “ It is quite easy to determine from the length of 
the line and the number of rests, the number of letters 
which are read at a single glance. It was found that this 
was considerably greater than the number that could fall 
at one time on the area of the retina sensitive enough to 
pe^t them to be read. The other letters must, it is 
evident, be supplied by association from the material 
gathered m earlier experiences.'’ ^ 

Apperception may take place easily and rapidly, or it 
may involve a more or less complex and prolonged process. 
It is easy and rapid, for the most part, in the case of 
ranuliar things in familiar surroundings. It is longer and 
more complex where the object is comparatively unfamiliar 
or IS presented in a novel situation. The same is true even 
tor the familiar, when our general mental development has 
raised new questions concerning it so that we apprehend 
It m a new hght. Before a man has learned geology a 
stone may immediately find its place in the general context 
of his experience. But after he has become a geologist, 
hours of study may bo required to adjust it to his new 
system of ideas. Now, the more readily and rapidly 
apperception takes place the less attention it requires, anil 
1 m more difficult it is the more attention "it'requires. 
Where there is not sufficient interest in developing the 

‘ Pillsbury, ibid., pp. 117 - 118 . 
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object, apperceptiT'e processes, otherwise possible, fail to 
occur. 

Ie general, attention has a two-fold function in the 
development of objects ; in attending we seek to mark and 
keep distinct from each other the various parts and 
aspects of the whole with which we are dealing ; and at 
the same time we seek to apprehend more fullj and 
clearly the interconnexion of these distinct features with- 
in the unity of the whole. Both the distinctions and 
the relations are ultimately founded on the nature of 
the object. But, in part, they may be introduced or at 
least emphasised in other ways depending on our own 
initiative. 

This is well illustrated by the way in which we tend 
almost irresistibly to introduce a rhythmic grouping in 
series of impressions recurring monotonously at regular 
intervals. Thus, in listening to the ticking of a clock we 
accentuate alternative ticks, so that what we apprehend is 
not tick, tick, tick, etc., but tick-tack, tick-tack, etc. 
Similarly, in attending closely to a group of dots or lines 
we tend to divide them mentally into smaller groups 
having a definite arrangement, although their actual dis- 
tribution may be indifferent to the order which we give 
them. 

Another way in which we may introduce an order and 
distinctness into the object, which is not directly found in 
its own nature, is hy transferring to it the character of 
some other object more or less like it. This is the method 
used in illustrative metaphors and similes. The stars 
are distributed in more or less distinct groups; but the 
human mind has increased for its own apprehension both 
the internal unity of each constellation and its distinct- 
ness from the others by assimilating them to the figures 
of well known animals and other familiar objects : the 
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Great Bear, the Little Bear, the Wain, etc. But the most 
important artifice of this nature is the use of arbitrary 
marks or signs. The robber in the Arabian Nip-hts 
applied this device when he made a chalk mark on a door 
to mark off a particidar house from other houses similnn 
and similarly situated. 

. use of language comes under this head. In attach- 
ing names to objects of thought we fix for permanent 
reference both their internal unity and their distinction 
from each other. The permanent possession by the mind 
of a complex idea as part of the current coinage of thought 
depends very largely on whether it has a name annexed to 
it or not. Thus, as Locke remarks, “ killing a man with 
a sword or hatchet are looked on as no distinct species of 
action; but if the point of the sword just enter the body 
it passes for a distinct species; as in England, in whose 
Imguage it is called stabbing.” Though the complex 
object may in the first instance be apprehended without 
the name, yet the name is “ the knot which ties its parts 
fast together. ' ^ 

The unity thus imposed by subjective activity always 
presupposes some unity in the nature of the object 
itseK. Such unity nmy vary greatly in kind and degree • 
but m all cases it is clearly distinguishable from any 
of the parts combined or aU of them together The 
relation or form of combination has always to be con- 
sidered as a septate factor, giving a specific character to 
the whole. “By transposing a tune from one key to 
another, we may obtain two entirely diverse aggregates of 
notes, and yet the melody may remain unchanged. On 
the other hand, by varying the order of the notes two 
distinct tunes may result from the same collection of 
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tones.’^^ The same holds good for the inteiTal between 
any two notes. There may be the same interval between 
different pairs of notes, or a different one between the 
same notes when their order is inverted : and in either 
case the whole complex is different. 

Similarly, the metrical form of a sonnet or of a hexa- 
meter line may retnain identical though its component 
words and syUabies may be varied throughout; a red 
triangle on a green background has a formal identity with 
a blue triangle on a yellow background ; the general form 
of a syllogism in Barbara remains the same in spite of 
variation in its terms. The progression 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, etc., 
is identical in its form of unity with the progression B, 6, 
12, 24, etc. The gradual fading of a blush is formally 
akin to the<gradual dying away of a sound. 

A complex whole as characterised by its specific form 
of unity has attributes which do not belong to any 
or all of its parts ; and inversely the parts may have 
attributes which do not belong to it. A heap of stones 
may be a pyramid, though no single stone is a pyramid ; 
each stone may be round, though the heap is not round. 
An animal may pursue or lie in wait for its prey; 
but we cannot say that the animaTs legs or head or 
tail pursue the prey or lie in wait for it. A triangle 
is a closed figure. But its lines or angles are not 
closed figures. It is above all important from the 
psychological point of view that a whole object in its 
unity has a distinctive function and value as a ^factor 
in mental process, different from that of its parts. A 
melody yields a pleasure which is not due to its com- 
ponent tones considered apart from their union. The 
same holds good of pleasing combinations of coloms or 


1 Ward, Encyd, Brit., vol. 22, p. 593. 
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It is the function of attention to bring to light wliateyer 
unity may be inherent in the nature of its object. This 
process of discoTery is often prolonged and gradual, each 
stage preparing the way for the next. Planets, for in- 
stance, move round the sun in regular periods: but in 
what precise path and according to what precise rules ? 
The intense and prolonged attention of Kepler discovered 
answers to these questions, which are formulated in his 
three laws of planetary motion. Planetary motion was 
throughout his single object : and it was in the develop- 
ment of this object, so as to define more fully and precisely 
the kind and degree of unity belonging to it, that he 
discovered his three laws. 

§ 7. Continuity and Diversion of Attention. — ^In con- 
tinued attention we are constantly turning to relatively 
new objects, a, h, c, df e,/, etc. None the less, there is a 
single attention-process so long and so Jar as we occupy 
ourselves with each successive item as being a partial 
phase or feature of one and the same whole, and with its 
relation to other preceding and following items as forming 
part of the unity of the whole. If, on the other hand, a 
new object arises which is not thus viewed in relation to 
previous items as a further development of the same theme 
or topic, so that we can drop reference to the previous 
items and make a fresh start, so far as this is the case, 
attention is said to be diverted. In the moment in which 
the diversion is taking place, there is, in a sense, continuity 
of attention, inasmuch as the mind is aware of 
objects at once in being aware of the passage from one 
the other. In making the step from the first to the 
second it has, so to speak, one foot in both. Put as soon 
as the diversion has taken place, this kind of continuity 
ceases. The previous object is lost sight of in 
development of the new. Such continuity may be 
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Sr 5 Atteation, masmuch as it depends 
mezely on the coincidence in time of the end of one 

otherT r^rr fceginnmg of another. On the 

other hand the connexion of successive steps within 
the same attention-process may be called Continuity of 
Interest or Conative Continuity, inasmuch as interest is 

SS. »' 

^ddenlycaUedaway at a critical stage of the game to 
meet a visitor on a matter of business. The intermption 
as such, constitutes a relation between the state 0 / con- 
sciousness which isinterrupted and that which interrupts 

it. But this relation exists between otherwise discL- 
nected attention-processes, and depends on the temporal 

T 7!u “ contrary, we consider the successive 
phases of the process of making up the mind about the 

^ business, we find 

tinSS o? latimate kind of continuity-con- 

tomtyof aam or purpose, continuity of interest. Prom 
this point of view, my state of mind when I have finished 
my business mth the visitor and returned to my game is 
continues with my state of mind when I was intefrupLd 
rather than mth the intervening flow of consciousLss’ 
The very word interruption irnphea tMs. It is clear, then 
that continuity of mterest is more or less independent of 
direct proximity in time. This kind of continuit^ is 
essential connected with mental activity in the stritt 

nature. Its general condition is that the successive 
phases of a conscious process sMl constitute a' movement 

explained (pp. 128-4), an end-state or terminus is a state 
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of consciousness in which the process finds its natural 
termination — the termination prescribed to it bj its own 
nature, and not bj extraneous conditions. Each phase of 
the process before the end is reached is incomplete, and 
tends by its own inherent constitution to pass beyond 
itself. If the activity is displaced by a disconnected pro- 
cess before it has attained its goal, it tends spontaneously 
to recur after the interruption and work itself out, starting 
from the stage at which it was cut short. If, while it 
continues to occupy consciousness, its progress is in any way 
checked or arrested, an experience of dissatisfaction or un- 
pleasantness arises. So long and so far as its progress is 
unchecked, but not yet completed, consciousness is un- 
satisfied, but not dissatisfied, and ceteris paribus the 
experience is pleasant. 

Oonative unity at any moment depends upon cona- 
tive continuity at different moments. If we take any 
momentary phase in the flow of conative process, we find 
a total state of consciousness in which some constituents 
are irrelevant to the main direction of thought, and others 
are essentially concerned in its progress. Thus, in playing 
a game of chess the modifications of consciousness due to 
impressions from surrounding objects are irrelevant to the 
main current of consciousness. Only the experiences 
connected with the position of the pieces on the board 
are relevant, and only these experiences are embraced in 
the conative unity of consciousness. This distinction 
corresponds broadly to that between attentive conscious- 
ness and sub-consciousness. ^ 

The total process of attentive consciousness is, in 
general, composed of a succession of processes, each of 
which has a certain conative continuity. Some of these 
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may be very transient and involve only a slight and 
evanescent interest. But in so far as they involve atten- 
tion at all they are essentially conative. Even when the 
mind rambles from object to object in a desultory way, its 
slight and transient occupation with each in turn involves, 
in general, some degree of interest. Thus the transitions 
which are without conative continuity are usually trans- 
itions from one conative process to another. But even in 
these transitions there is a kind of continuity, inasmuch 
as the end of one process coincides with the beginning of 
another. In the moment of interruption, the interruption 
itself constitutes a sort of continuity between the old process 
and the new. 

Both temporal continuity and continuity of interest are 
, of great importance in the general development of mental 
' life, as conditioning in different ways the formation of 
mental dispositions and associations. 

§ 8. Gradations of Conative continuity. — The continuity 
of interest connecting the successive phases of an atten- 
tion-process may have various degrees. The possibility 
of this lies in the fact that the continuity may exist in 
certain respects and not in others. The succeeding phase 
may be only in part a development of the preceding 
phase and in part disconnected and relatively independent. 
Compare the process of learning a proposition in Euclid 
by heart with that of intelligently following the demon- 
stration. For the boy who learns by rote, the proposition 
is only a collection of sentences arranged in a certain 
external order on the page before him ; these sentences 
have continuity of interest for him mainly because they 
have to be repeated by him in the same order when he is 
called on to do so by his teacher. If the order of the 
sentences were altered in any arbitrary manner interest 
and continuity of interest would be unaltered, if he still 
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supposed tliat the given order was autlioritative. It is 
quite different with the boy who follows the reasoning. 
In his case it is not only the external sequence of the 
sentences but the logical development of the meaning 
which is interesting. Each step has interest for him only 
through its connexion with what precedes and follows. 
If the order of the sentences were arbitrarily altered this 
logical continuity would be destroyed. So far as he is 
interested in the logical development, the separate sen- 
tences have no independent existence for him. They 
come before his mind only as transitions in the evolution 
of a continued interest towards its satisfaction. 

The stream of consciousness consists of successive 
trains of mental activity each having its own internal 
continuity of interest, but relatively disconnected with 
each other. It must be noted, however, that in the case of 
normal human beings the disconnection of the successive 
segments is only relative, not absolute. The successive 
segments of the conscious stream have also some degree of 
continuity with each other. This does not hold good, save 
in a very rudimentary way, of animals. The mental life of 
the animal seems in the main to be composed of a series 
of detached and independent impulses. But in human 
beings the sequence of special conations is more or less 
unified in a comprehensive scheme. Thei*e is a thread of 
continuity running through their whole mental life. This 
more comprehensive unity is, in essence, akin to the 
special unity of the successive portions of the stream of 
consciousness. It simply means that the ends of con- 
scious life are connected in a system, so that the satis- 
faction of special interests is also the partial satisfaction 
of more general interests, and the attainment of this or 
that result forms a step towards the attainment of others 
in progressive order. In sitting down to read the morning 
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aese interests are oSj But 

connected in so far as tW ^ <ietaclied. They are 

pneral interest in learning the newT Vh- f 
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know what they are thinking + ^®flo^-men so as to 
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a particular case of my general We? Reform is 

-especially in thep^n 

of animals. pposea to the impulsive life 
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or Newton, forms 

the man in the street TIia ^ ®^^*mmiity than that of 
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there is anything which can beS!dZ 
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striving there can be no self ftTwf Z conscious 
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Of consciousness as constiuted by contiL^T^Z* 
at once an indispensable startin/noiTit ^ mterest is 
achievement of mental evolutinTf ^ progressive 
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as such. ^ “ peculiar to conscious beings 
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§ 9. Expectant Attention. — ^All attention is, in a sense, 
expectant oi* prospective. In seeking tlie development of 
our object we look forward to tbe appearance of new 
features and relations belonging to it, wliicli are not jet 
apprehended. In proportion to tbe unity of our total 
object and tbe degree of our interest in it as a whole, 
whatever is thus included in it or related to it will tend to 
occupy the mind in preference to disconnected objects 
which might otherwise be suggested by sense-impressions 
or irrelevant associations of ideas. 

The term Expectant Attention is specially applied to a 
particular form in which this general principle operates. 
It is appbed to the special case in which something is 
already more or less dednitely anticipated in idea, but 
requires for its further development an actual sense- 
perception. When this is so, we notice what we are 
expecting in preference to other things. *‘It is much 
easier to see any lost article if you have a definite picture 
of what is sought. In fact, searching for anything con- 
sists ordinarily of nothing more than walking about the 
place where the object is supposed to he, with the idea of 
the object kept prominently in mind, and thereby stand- 
ing ready to facilitate the entrance of the perception when 
it offers itself.”^ In order to pick out a weaker tone 
from a simultaneous group of stronger tones, we must first 
set before our minds the idea of the weaker tone and then 
listen for it amongst the stronger tones which would 
otherwise mask its presence from us. “ The practised 
microscopist, while applying one of his eyes to his instru- 
ment , . . can keep his other eye open, without 
the least disturbed by the picture of the 
table which must be formed upon its retina.” * 
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a.ttentioa is frequently a source of 
’ We see wliat we expect to see instead of wTiat 

really present. If we expect to meet A arrclto,V T 

^roLt Werceive the given sense-impression 

through the wrong group of mental dispositions and 7 

PaW?wf conflagration at the Crystal 

Palace in the winter of 1866 7 jstal 

toe chimpan.ee had sucSd to 

Attracted to the roof with this exp^Son t fuU S' 

^en ^ the unhappy animal holding on to * !S 

TOtomg m agony to get astride one of the iron rtos' 

ut there was no animal whatever there- and all '+hV’ 

feehng was thrown away upon a tattered piece of blind so 

tom as to resemble to the eye of fancv fhoKod ® 

legs of .. ap,,.. . m.,. J J iXSv 

me part of the person attendins there I’s a “ 

make the movement. When a number of tondency to 

rotate, they involuntarily exert lateral 'nrefw 
gixe rise to the kind of niotion anticipated^ Ttof 

o/table-ing“"^BS 
de« 4ull is 

more ia a. ^ »inSi ,,T *1 

pressure from the hands of the sitters. ^ ^ 

xpectant attention also influences the order in wT.- i 
.asuo™ presaatatio.. m fcmrf, 4« L 

“<«-«a.hor4...a-S2:S:C*”a' 

‘ < 3 uoted from Dr. Take by Carpenter, m., p. 208. 
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one case, for instance, it was found fh^i i ^ 
attention was directed fn fi, expectant 

- ^ actually it 

to appreW attending, to seek 

But tke efficacy of the attention-pTOc^fki prod^^**™ 
result is only Dartifllltr j j ^ P^^^^ioing this 

duration of attention BdeMnd^^N°“ 

tie object and on tl?de.t« • f f of 

occupied, the mind in the pas™ ^wl have 

and strenuous efforts to discover tbT^ Prolonged 
seen dimlj in the distonr^n + i j. ^ nature of a thing 

tte end w« may .m, ^ " j*”' “ 

although we should have had liHU^ Perplexity, 

had been nearer to us. Tho ^^*!®/^foofty with it, if it 
of an involved and clumsv exL^V intense study 

ject may leave us hardly ^anv^wiserV^ intricate sub- 
whereas a simpler subject mwe 1 
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attention to the ^me or Mndred objects more eifectire is 
of, fmdamental importance in the development of onr 
mental life Apart from forgetfulness; the general 
prmciple is that the results of previous attention-processes 

TbSs'fo process and cLstitute 

a basis for further operations, so that the mental work 

been already performed does not need to be 

apne oTer .again. " 

It is to >he habitual direction of attention that we 
special power of discriminating and 
interpretmg sense-impressions which does not depend 
^ si^erior dehcacy in the organs of sense. A saLge 
*^1 discern a snake from a withered branch, or dil 
Uj^uish and identify an animal in the distance, where 

haHSed investigation 

as failed to show any superiority iu the eyesight of 

the savage. His greater power of discriminatfon in cer- 
tain directions is due to practice beginning in childhood 
®d contoued throughout his Hfe. The same savage 
who can track game where Ms white companion can dfs- 
rn no trace of it would be reduced to tears and despair 

™ted s.^:: 

‘^®’7^0P“ient of touch discrimination in 
he bhnd, shoTO for instance in their reading of raised 

to'foctu habitual direction of attention 

to tactual impressions. Where hearing as well as smht 
IS absent, as m the case of Helen Heller it fit. r? 
found possible to acquire the power of following oral 

In may trades and professions special aptitudes of the 
worker sees half a dozen tints where others see only a 
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nniforin glow.”^ The seaman “makes out the distinct 
‘ loom of tke land ® where the landsman can detect nothing 
but an indefinite haze above the horizon line.” The wine- 
taster “can tell the vineyard by which any particular 
choice wine was yielded and the year of the vintage which 
produced it.” * 

§ 11. Movements of Fixation.— The direction of mental 
activity towards an end involves the tendency to use what- 
ever means may be found conducive to the attainment of 
the end. This applies to attention as a striving after the 
fuller apprehension of its object. When we are trying 
to make out the form, colour and movements of a bird, 
we may use a field-glass to give us a clearer and more 
detailed sight of it. The field-glass is an artificial con- 
trivance expressly devised for this purpose. But there 
are other and more primitive means provided, from the 
outset, in the constitution of our own body and organs 
of sense. 

Thus, when we are interested in something which is 
present to our senses, there are various movements by 
which we can actively obtain sense-experiences from it, so 
as to make our apprehension of it more full and distinct, 
and by which we can exclude the disturbing effect of 
irrelevant impressions. There are, in the first place, special 
movements of adaptation of the sense-organs for the 
receiving and detaining of sensations. When something 
in the field of vision catches the attention, the eyes 
normally turn towards it, so that we look directly at it. 
The ocular movements are such as to bring what is seen 
within the area of distinct vision for each eye and for both 
at once. Besides this, there is accommodation of 
of the eye so as to obtain a clear image on the retina* 


^ Wa,TC% ibid., p. 555. 


® Carpenter, p. 142. 
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we "cannot make the 

rxtS““M‘S.:‘£ ”1:™ '»"»“■ 

«ain tie „e. o( died.;* ™ie", " sX^eXSlt 
b,i+ t acquired m the course of individual experience • 

0 a arge extent they are provided for by the oriwinil 
constitution of the nervous system. 

To evote the ocular movements of adaptation it is not 
necessary tha,t the object attended to should he Leif 
withm the field of vision. “In attending to TmpiLsiof 
h^om other sense-organs, the eyes are adjusted to receive 
the impression even if it is dark, or there is some ot w 
condition which prevents the object from being seen An 
excellent instance of this can be obtained by watchin<. a 
man trying to attend to tvro tuning forks held one before 
each ear. As the attention turns from fork to fork there 
m an accompanymg movement of the eyes from 
s^e m the most striking manner, in spite of the fa t L 

^ « 

and texture. Eren ’hAfA-rA ^ siicipe 

1. 1 Detore actual contact, when ‘‘tliA 

wletto . .rface i. „„gi co™ 

wa. i. „Z, S 
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rfi^snS ,itbi„ ai'i S.'So*K“S“ 

In attentively tasting, we roll the morsel on the tongue 

> Kllsbury, ibid., p. 16 . » ^ p 
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and press it against the roof of the month. In attentively 
smelling, we sniff the air. 

It has been held by some psychologists that these 
adaptive motor activities really constitute tlie process of 
attending to perceived objects instead of being the means 
or instruments for mating attention more effective. But 
this position seems q^uite untenable. In the first place, 
though adaptive movements of the sense-organs usually 
accompany attention to sensuous presentations, it is by no 
means necessary that they should always do so. It is 
c^uite possible to attend to sensations in the margin of the 
field of view without bringing them into the area of dis- 
tinct vision. It is <][uite possible to attend to purely 
passive touches. In the second place, the suggested view 
puts the cart before the horse. The movements of ad- 
justment are normally determined by previous attention 
to the object instead of being prior to it. This point 
is well brought out by Pillsbury. The only condition 
'‘for the occurrence of the movement is that an object 
catches the attention, and as soon as it attracts the at- 
tention, the movement which is necessary to give the 
most favourable condition for observing it follows at 
once.’^ 1 

Besides the special adjustments of the special sense- 
organs used in the perception of an object, there is also in 
strenuous attention a general posture of the body as a 
whole, for excluding or weakening the influence of irrele- 
vant sense-impressions. There is a convergence of all 
movements towards the one end of fixing and detaining 
those sense-impressions which are relevant to the attention- 
process, and there is a tendency to suppress all other move- 
ments. iji tent listening or looking, locomotion ceases. 


^ Pillsbury, ibid., p. 14. 
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je stand fixed in a tense and motionless attitude 
Wh.'' iayohmtary holding of the 

Another highly important way of fixing attention on 
a perceived object is by imitating its behaviour. There are 
as we shall see later, many kinds of imitation. But the 
most pmitive is a direct consequence of the principle that 
attention to a movement involves a tendency to make the 
movement ourselves. This tendency may be and for Z 
ost part IS suppressed by counteracting conditions: but 
where opposing influences fail to operate, as when attention 
IS entirely absorbed in foUowing the movement of an 

in of other interests, it manifests itself 

m obyous ways. This is illustrated by the case of the 
spectators at an exciting football contest, “where thme is 
marked tendency of the whole mass of observers to foUow 
the movements of the players with their bodies. In soZ 
moments of excitement the entire body wib move forward 

mennf I • of the fact that any move- 

without changed its position very considerably 

— . kS -at the same time a means of increasing its 

apprSensTon’of th V and definite. 

ppiehension of the object imitated. It is mainly in this 

We have considered the means of aiding and facUitatino 
attention to objects which are present to the senses There 

^lid%Uj.re^r^ented, objects. But "the ti-batment of 

^ Pillsbury, p. 10* 
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these may be postponed to a later stage, when we come to 
deal with imagery, ideas, and the use of language. 

§ 12. Kinds of Attention.— There is an important dis- 
tinction between (1) immediate and (2) deriwative attention. 
The schoolboy studying the unattractive pages of his Latin 
grammar for the sake of winning a prize illustrates the 
second form. His total object is not Latin grammar merely, 
but Latin grammar considered as something to be learned 
with the aim of gaining a prize. He has little or no interest 
in mastering the contents of his book for their own sake, 
and he would not concern himself with so dry a subject 
except as a means to an ulterior end. On the other hand, 
if his thoughts wander oft to such themes as cricket or 
football, his attention is of the immediate or spontaneous 
fjp®* Cricket and football have for him a direct interest 
of their own independently of their being means to some 
end otherwise disconnected with them in its nature. 

Another distinction closely aUied to this is between 
volitional and non-volitional attention. Attention is 
volitional when it is initiated by a voluntary decision or 
resolution to attend to a certain topic rather than to others. 
This pre-supposes that the mind starts, not merely with the 
thought of the topic, but with the thought of giving 
attention to it as a deed to be performed. Where there 
is no such preliminary idea of attending and consequently 
no express decision to attend, attention is non- volitional. 
Plainly , when the boy’s thoughts leave his book and turn 
to cricket, their direction is not determined by any express 
volition on his part. On the contrary his study of Latin 
grammar most probably did require to be initiated bv a 
voluntary decision. In all Hkelihood, he went through 
some such process as the following, » I should like to read 
this story or to ‘ do stamps,’ but, as I want to win that 
prize, 1 siiali fag away at my grammar instead.” 
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We cannot however simply identify volitional with 
derivative attention and non- volitional with immediate 
attention. A person may deliberately decide to give his 
attention to a theme which thereafter occupies his mind 
merely through its intrinsic interest. The boy, for in- 
stance, might voluntarily decide on “doing stamps” in- 
stead, or reading a story. But his sustaining interest 
in “ doing stamps ” might none the less be direct and 
not derivatiYe. 
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Pbimaey Laws of Mental Pbocess. 

§ 1. Eetentiveness. — Eetentiveness in some form is an 
indispensable condition of development or progress of auv 
kind. Advance would be impossible unless tlie results of 
prior process persisted as the basis and starting-point of 
subsequent process. In marching, each step has its point 
of departure from the new position secured bj the previous 
step. In marking time there is continual reversion to the 
same position and no advance. Eo house could be built if 
each brick vanished as it was laid, and had to be replaced 
anew. A rope cannot be formed of dry sand, which 
crumbles away as it is put together. Similarly, mental 
development would be impossible unless previous experi- 
ence left behind it persistent after-effects to determine the 
nature and course of subsequent experience. These after- 
effects are called, in psychology, fraees or dispositions, and 
the psychological law of retentiveness may be stated as 
follows : when and so far as mental development takes place 
through mental conditions, it does so because specific experi- 
ences leavelA-^nd them specific traces or dispositims, which 
deternnne the natwre and comse of suhseguent process, so 
that when th^y wre modified it is modified. 

The persistence of dispositions is not absolute ; they tend ' 
0 decay, and may perhaps disappear altogether if they are 
notmaintamed by renewal of the corresponding^ mental ' 
processes, or of mental processes connected with these In 
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this respect there is a great difference between different 
individuals. Some are more retentive than others. But 
oven in the most retentive minds, traces tend to fade away : 
“ so that if they be not sometimes renewed by repeated 
exercise of the senses, or reflection on those kinds of objects 
which at first occasioned them, the print wears out, and at 
last there remains nothing to be seen.” Thus the experi- 
ences, “ as well as children, of our youth, often die before 
us ; and our minds represent to us those tombs to which 
we are fast approaching, where, though the brass and 
marble remain, yet the inscriptions are effaced by time, 
and the imagery moulders away.” 1 The differences in 
the retentive power of individuals are, in part at least, 
differences in original endowment, and cannot be explained 
on psychological grounds. As Locke remarks, some minds 
retain the characters drawn on them “ like marble,” others 
I ' freestone,” and others “little better than sand.” 

The ultimate explanation of this difference in original 
endowment must take a physiological fom. ° 

§2. Eetention involves Eetention of Presentations 

I have a,lreadylmd stress on the distinction between ob- 
jects which are immediately experienced and those which 
are not. Objects which are immediately experienced we 
agreed to call presentations, and we referred to sensations 
and mental images or copies of sensations as the most 
obvious examples of what is meant by a presentation A 
pressure-sensation or a sound-sensation, for example 
^tually exists only in the moment in which it is actually 
bemg experienced. To adopt a phrase of Berkeley’s it 
exists only in the mind. ' 

On the other hand, in being aware of a pressure-sensa- 
tion we also are cognisant of something which presses, and 

' Loeko, Em.y on Human Understanding, Book 11., Oh. 10, § 5. 
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in being aware of a sound-sensation we mentally refer to 
sometbing as its source. In general, the apprehension of 
immediate experiences in the way of sensation carries 
with it the apprehension of objects which are not immedi- 
ately experienced — objects which are thought of as haring 
a being independently of what passes in our mind in the 
moment of our becoming cognisant of them. 

NTow it is clear that originally our awareness of other 
objects is conditioned by presentations. In apprehending 
things as rough or smooth, hard or soft, we must hare 
special touch -sensations ; in apprehending them as red or 
green we must hare correspondingly special colour- sensa- 
tions ; in apprehending them as sweet or salt we must 
hare appropriate taste- sensations. In general, the mind 
is dependent on immediate experiences for the cues which 
at any moment determine the direction of thought to 
objects which are not immediate experiences. It is the 
function of presentations to present objects which are not 
themselres presentations. 

Eetentireness, association, and reproduction seem, in 
general, to inrolre the same principle. It is only because 
presentations leare behind them traces or dispositions that 
the connected objects are capable of being retained or 
rerired. This seems plain in simple cases. In ideally 
recalling the colour of an orange, I am very likely to do so 
by means of a mental image, which is a revival of actual 
sensations which I have experienced in seeing oranges. 
Here, the actual sensations have, in disappearing, left 
behind them a disposition which makes possible the 
mental image, and this, again, gives a cue to the thought 
of yellow as a quality of an external object. 

But it is also possible for persons who are not habitual 
visualisers to understand the meaning of the word yellow, 
without having any definite sensory image resembling the 
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rensation which they have in seeing something yellow, 
i lie only definite image in their mind may be that of the 
word itself. Are we then to say that the word suggests a 
pure thought which does not in any way depend on sensu- 
ous experience ? We cannot assert this unless we are also 
prepared to say that yellow would have been thought of in 
le same way if there had been no previous sensations of 
yellow, or if these had vanished, like reflections flitting 
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experience do endure and operate, although they do not 
«ive rise to_a distinguishable image or mental picture, 
i hout giving nse to a distinguishable image they may 
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STnt determining our awareness of what is 
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equally well for different concepts — ^for tliat of a cargo, or 
a bale, or a seaport, as well as for that of wealtb. 

Are we, then, to conclude that our apprebension of the 
meaning of the word wealth is, in the main, an act of pure 
intellect without any adequate cue, direct or indirect, in 
presentational experience? We shall see that this is an 
unfounded supposition, by considering the way in which 
the word has originally acquired its meaning for us. In 
part, we have come to annex this meaning to it, because 
we have heard it in combination with other words and 
have had to find a sense for it suitable to its context. But 
this only pushes the question further back. In the long 
run, words have acquired their meaning through their 
application in connexion with objects directly perceived 
through actual presentations. The word ‘‘wealth,” for 
instance, has been applied to piles of goods, to rich corn- 
fields, to abundance of flocks and herds, etc. If the 
corresponding presentations had not generated mental dis- 
positions and if these dispositions had not been associated 
with each other and organised in a complex system we 
should not be able to apprehend what is meant by the word 
“wealth.” When this word is heard, it throws the pre- 
formed dispositions as a whole into a state of nascent excite- 
ment which is the essential condition of our understanding 
what the word means in the absence of adequate imagery. 
If the word be “ health ” instead of “ wealth,” a diflerent 
complex disposition is incipiently stirred by it, determining 
the direction of thought to a correspondingly different 
object. 

It is not, perhaps, so clear that the nascent excitement 
of complex dispositions is accompanied by modifications 
of immediate experience. Here introspection is difficult 
because the experiences to be observed are, from the nature 
of the case, vague and elusive. In the attempt to examine 
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them they tend to resolve themselves into series of mental 

undeistanding the word “wealth ” we not only have the 
inteUeotual apprehension of a certain object, but feel in a 

tl>at in understanding 
the word “health” our immediate experience is so to 
speat, coloured in a different way. ace is, so to 
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lienee tlie difference wHoli it makes is not separately 
appreciable. 

Wbat is tlie relation of tke vague presentational experi- 
ences wkicb we are now considering with the theory of sub- 
conscious sensations ? It has been maintained that there 
is here no essential difference. The only difference, in*^this 
view, is that in the one case we experience sensations which 
we fail to discern and that in the other we experience 
iinages which we fail to discern. When, for instance, I 
hear and understand the word wealth, there are really in 
my mind separate sub-conscious revivals of the special 
sensuous experiences through which I have learned to 
apprehend the meaning of the word. 

This position, however, seems untenable. It ignores a 
vital distinction. When I notice sensations of sound, or 
sight, or touch, which had previously been experienced 
without being noticed, I am usually aware that they were 
there before, without being noticed. But when I turn my 
attention to what I mean by the word wealth, so as to 
resolve it into its constituent details, I get a different 
result. It is true that if I push my scrutiny far enough, 
I come upon groups and series of mental images ; but it is 
not true that I recognise them as having pre-existed before 
they were noticed. On the contrary, I seem to be clearly 
aware that they were not there before, and that they 
emerge for the first time when I distinguish them. To 
take a simpler case ; when we are trying to recollect definite 
details, such as a man’s name, ‘^what we are trying to 
recollect seems to waver, now at the tip of the tongue and 
the next moment completely gone, then perhaps a moment 
after rising into clear consciousness. Sometimes when 
asked, say for the name of a college contemporary, w;e 
reply: ‘I cannot tell, hut I should know the name if I 
heard it.’ We are aware that we could recognise though 
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the total object contributes. All progress towards an end 
depends on the persistence of the results of previous pro 
cess as the basis of succeeding change. So in this case 
continmty of interest is only possible if and so far as each 
succeeding stage of the attention-process is determined 
and qualified by the cumulative disposition left behind bv 
preceding steges. At the same time this cumulative dis- 
position is Itself subject to modification by each new pre 
^nt^ion as it emerges. Dr. Ward has given an example 
which partiaUy illustrates tliis point. ^ 

‘‘ Suppose that in the course of a few minutes we take 
half a dozen glances at a strange and curious flower We 
have not as m^y implex presentations which we might 
symbohse as F F„ F,. But rather, at first, only the 
general outline is noted, next the disposition of petafe 
stamens, etc., then the attachment of the anthers, form of 
the ovary, and so on. ... It is because the earher apprf 
hensions pemst that the later are an advance upon 
and an addition to ^ 

This example excellently illustrates the workin.. of 
retentiveness where there is continuity of interest Buf 
It does so only partially and for a speJal case. The fil 
adduced IS one m which “ earlier apprehensions ” recur 2 
^parately iscermble parts of the same simultaneous Xte 
^th the later. The process by which the “ earher appre 
hensions » were originaUy formed is not itself rST 
inasmuch as the preparatory dispositions left beW bv 
previous experience render it unnecessarv ^ 

IS room for further advance —for D^mwi j- 
definition within the total presentation 

> Artiole on “Psychology.” Brit., p. 557. 
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positions may operate. But it is hj no means the only 
way. The persistent traces of past experience may modify 
present experience and be modified by it, 'without reappear- 
ance of the detailed content of the past experience in the 
actual moment of present consciousness. 

The effect of rhythmic repetition of the same stimulus is 
peculiarly instructive, because the external occasion of each 
successive impression is throughout the same, so that mo- 
difications of consciousness arising in the course of the 
process must be due to the working of retentiveness, — 
to the cumulative disposition left behind by previous 
impressions. The sequence of physical stimuli is a-, a, a, ... , 
the sequence of mental states is Ug, Ug, . . . . The mere 
fact that comes before consciousness as a repetition^ 
as another of the same kind, constitutes an important 
difference between it and But, besides this, there may 
be a gradual modification as the series advances, until a 
point is reached in which each new impression produces 
an effect relatively so small, in comparison with the 
accumulated result of previous impressions, as to be in- 
appreciable. 

This is well brought out in experiments on the “ span 
of attention.” The purpose of these experiments is to 
ascertain how many successive objects of a certain kind 
can be apprehended as a single group. It is found that, 
after hearing as many as eight successive sounds at regular, 
intervals of, say, a quarter of a second, the subject is then 
able to distinguish this series as a whole from another 
equal or unequal to it. Counting is not admitted, and the 
successive sounds are of course not all simultaneously 
discriminated at the close of the series. This is evidently 
a cumulative effect. 

Apart from special experiments in the laboratory, any- 
one can easily verify the statement that successive series 
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of a Aythmio character can at their close be apprehended 
as a whole without mentally reproducing and discriminat- 
mg in the moment of apprehension the several sequent 
parts which compose them. Thus, in walldng, we may 
mentally divide oui- successive steps into distinct groups 
and be aware without counting when one series ends and 
another begins. We need not even know the number of 
rteps which are gi-ouped in this way within a single series. 
We may simply begin by walking a certain number of 
paces without counting them, and then as we proceed mark 
tn^oints at which the initial series has repeated itself 
We have so far considered only the regular sequence of 
physically identical impressions. But the most important 
cases of rhythm are those in which recun-ent similarity in 
^rtain respects is combined with diversity in other respects. 
The rhythm of verse, which depends on a more or less 
imiform recurrence of long and short or of accented and 
unaccented syllables, may serve as an iUustration. In 
hearmg a line from Milton or Vergd we need not at any 
moment have more tham one word actually present to con- 
oiousness.^ Tetthissmgle word appears as part of the 
whole and is qualified in a quite specific way by its place 
m the whole. The sound of the word “ unpremeditaSd >> 
has a qmte different value for consciousness^ the present 

“ That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thj full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 

Substitute “unstudied” for “unpremeditated,” and the 
lesult IS not merely one word in place of another. On the 
contraiy, the occurrence of the wrono* word iq fAi* 

™ th. 
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What is true of Terse is still more obviously true in 
the case of music. The last note of a melody may be the 
only note of which we are aware at the moment it 
strikes the ear. Yet in it the entire melody is in a sense 
present. It comes before consciousness as part of a quite 
specific whole and derives a specific character from its 
place jn that whole. The cumulative disposition generated 
by the ordered sequence of previous notes cooperates with 
the new stimulus to the organ of hearing, and the ensuing 
state of consciousness is the joint product of both factors 
mutually modifying each other. If a wrong note be struck, 
the whole melody is at once marred. The same happens if 
a note is unduly prolonged. Throughout the process the 
part is determined by the whole, and the whole by the 
part. 

In reading a sentence or a paragraph, when we come to 
the final word, the meaning of the sentence or paragraph 
as a whole is present to our consciousness. But it is only 
as a cumulative effect of previous process. What is directly 
given as a special datum is the last word itself and its 
meaning. In a similar way, the cumulative effect of one 
paragraph or chapter of a book qualifies and determines 
the meaning of another. We may set by the side of this 
highly complex case a very simple one. Pronounce suc- 
cessively the words fructify f mystify ^identify, simplify ; all 
these words terminate in the same sound. When we are 
just finishing or have just finished the utterance of each 
word, the special item of sensation before consciousness is 
the final sound they have in common. The preceding sounds 
in which they differ have vanished from consciousness ; 
nevertheless, in each case we are aware that we have said 
one word and not another, that we have said fructify and 
not mystify, and so on. This can only be because in each 
instance our consciousness, when the final sound is beint^ 
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acquirement of meaning. We may sum up the result of 
the last section as follows: (1) In all attention having 
continuity of interest, and consisting of a series of distinct 
steps, a cumulative disposition is gradually formed which 
is the product of antecedent mental change, and a co- 
operative factor in succeeding mental change. (2) The 
after-effect of preceding mental process is not reproduced, 
but simply persists or is retained. (3) Its persistence in 
no way involves the persistence or the resuscitation of the 
specific items of sensation or mental imagery which have 
contributed to form it. These do not persist, but only their 
effects. If we denote the sequences of specific items of 
sense-experience, or, it may be, of ideal imagery, by &, c, d, 
then a, h, c, d, by no means adequately symbolises the 
process as a whole. For when b occurs, the resulting state 
of consciousness is the joint product of b and the persistent 
disposition or after-effect left behind by a. Similarly, 
when d occurs, the resulting state of consciousness is due 
to d in cooperation with the persistent disposition left 
behind by a, b, and c. We may denote the after-effect of 
a by mj, the after-effect of a and b by and so on. The 
whole series may then be represented by a, bm^, dm^. 
Now what does m stand for ? What change or modifi- 
cation of consciousness does it represent? Clearly, it 
represents the relation of the specific items &, c, d, to the 
whole of which they are part, a peculiar character which 
belongs to them in virtue of their being part of this whole. 
Now the only general word which is at all appropriate for 
expressing this kind of consciousness is the word meaning 
or significance] m,then, stands for meaning or significance. 
The meaning which is essentially invol ved in all continued 
attention to the same total object may be designated mean- 
ing as primarily acquired, to distinguish it from that 
which depends on association and reproduction. 
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More ia implied than the mere cumulative effect of the 
previous phases of a continuous process determining 
succeeding phases. Retentiveness in this instance v^orks 
by Tvay of reproduction and association. The specific 
nature of the original experience, -which we call the per- 
ception of the flower, is partially reinstated in the mental 
image of the flower. The name, as we say, reproduces, the 
mental image, dt does this through association. The 
actual perception of the flower occurred as part of the same 
continuous conscious process as the hearing of the name. 
Hence, when the name occurs again, it may re-excite the 
mental disposition left behind by the perception, and 
re-excite it in such a way that the mental image of the 
flower rises before the mind although no actual flower is 
present to the senses. 

In SQ far as the mere fact that a certain modification of 
consciousness has alr^dy occurred constitutes the general 
possibility of its recurrence, retentiveness takes the form 
of reproduction. The general possibility of recurrence is for 
the most part actualised in each special case by association. 
The disposition left behind by the previous experience must | 
be re-excited if the experience itself is to be reproduced. I 
The re-exciteinent is mostly, though not always, effected 
by a presentation similar to some presentation which has 
formed part of the same total process with the experi- 
ence which is to be reproduced. This is expressed by 
saying that the re-instatemont takes place by the previous 
association of the reproduced and reproducing presenta- 
tion. In the example given, the assoeiatiou is between 
the perception of the flower and its name. Repetition 
of the name revives by association the image of the absent 
flower. 

§ 6. Reproduced Meaning.— Reproduction has a great 
many modes and degrees, according as the original experi- 
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the wliole, and it is just because it means tbe whole that 
it is unnecessary to repeat the whole in detail. 

Let us now take a case which belongs to quite a low 
le¥el of conscious life., A chick on emerging from the shell, 
and without previous experience, tends to peck at, seize, 
and swallow all small objects.^ This is a conative process, 
which has for its end the cessation of the appetite for food. 
Now the chicken does not, at first, distinguish between 
what is edible and what is not. This it has to learn by 
experience. It will at the outset peck at and seize all 
worms and caterpillars indiscriminately. There is a par- 
ticular kind of caterpillar called the cinnabar caterpillar. 
"^Yhen this is first presented to the chicken it is pecked at 
and seized like other similar objects. But as soon as it is 
fairly seized it is dropped in disgust. When next the 
chicken sees the caterpillar, it looks at it suspiciously and 
refrains from pecking. Now, what has happened in this 
case ? The sight of the cinnabar caterpillar re-excites the 
total disposition left behind by the previous experience of 
pecking at it, seizing it, and ejecting it in disgust. Thus 
the effect of these experiences is revived. The sight of the 
cinnabar caterpillar revives its acg^dred meaning. It means 
the experiences which in the first instance followed it ; and 
just because it means them it may more or less dispense 
with the necessity of actually repeating them. It may so 
determine the course of action that repetition or re- 
instatement of the specific items of the previous experience 
is needless. To this extent, it is practically equivalent to 
them : it works instead of them. 

When one thing means another, it can, for certain pur- 
poses, or in reference to a certain end, be substituted for 
another. If a means &, this does not imply that a carries h 

i This example is taken from Lloyd Morgan’s Habit and Instinct^ p. 41. 
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wlienever tlie conditions under wMcli they previously led to 
failure are recognisable. Thus, the sight of the peculiar 
markings of the cinnabar caterpillar will, at the outset, by 
its acquired meaning, repress the tendency to peck and 
swallow. In other words, so far as the end of action is 
concerned, the sight of the caterpillar is superior to the 
actual taste of it, just as cheques and pa»per money generally 
are for certain purposes superior to coin. 

The process which we have called the revival of meaning 
is the minimum in the way of reproduction required to ex- 
plain intelligent learning by expefiehce. All more specific 
modes of reproduction pre- suppose it, and owe their guiding 
efficacy to it. All revival of specific items of sensation and 
the like, in so far as it makes possible intelligent adapta- 
tion to the result of previous experience, must make more 
definite and explicit the peculiar consciousness which arises 
from the re-excitement of the total disposition left behind 
by previous process. 

The case we have analysed is sometimes explained in a 
different way. It is said that when the chick sees again 
the caterpillar, which it has previously ejected in disgust, 
the previous sensation of disgust is reproduced by the 
sight of the peculiar markings of the caterpillar. The 
primary experience of disgust prompted the ejection of the 
caterpillar ; hence, it is argued, the revived sensation will 
lead the chicken to refuse the unsavoury morsel. Now, it 
is probable enough that something which may be called a 
revival of the disgusting sensation actually takes place ; 
but this is not sufficient, and possibly not necessary, to 
account for the result. According to the proposed explana- 
tion, the chick has (1) a primary sense experience, the ^ 
sight of the caterpillar, and (2) a faintly revived sensation i 
of disgust. WhatmustfoUowF Each of the two sensations, ^ 
the one primary, and the other secondary, independently ■ 
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prompt to a certain land of aotion, and the result can only 
be a sort of mechanical interference, not inteUigent guidance 

The levived disteste prompts to the act of ejecting or drop- 
ping from the beak. The tendency to ejection ouo'ht to 
interfere with the act of pecking only in so far as the two 
movements are meohanicaUy incompatible. One would 
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ness involves,— tliat peculiar modification of consciousness 
wMch we can only call appreJiension of meaning or signifi- 
cance, the: ■pec.uUa.r character wliicli the part derives from 
its relation to the whole. 

At this point we must pause a moment to settle a question 
, relating to the use of a psychological term. Are we to call 
a reproduced meaning an idea ? Certainly, when I see an 
orange and recognise it as such, it is natural to say that 
the visual presentation revives or recalls the idea of an 
orange. Similarly when the line “ The curfew tolls the 
knell of parting day ” brings at once before my minq the 
poem as a whole, it is natural to say that the words I read 
or hear call up the idea of Gray’s Megy. In both cases it 
is natural to say that what is directly given to the 
is ideally extended or supplemented through associations 
formed in my past experience. 

It would be an awkward restriction to debar ourselves 
here from the use of such terms as idea, ideal revival, and 
ideal representation. But if we are to avoid confusing 
very different modes in which retentiveness and association 
work, we must make an important distinction. "We must 
distinguish between free and explicit ideas, on the one hand 
and tied and implicit ideas, on the other. 

When the opening words of Gray’s Elegy suggest to 
me the poem as a whole, I may or may not proceed to recall 
it in detail, as I should do if I mentally repeated it to 
myself. > Such repetition would involve a series of verbal 
and other images, each conveying its own distinct Tnfig.T.iT. j> 
and so constituting a separate idea. 

If I do not proceed to recall details in this manner 
what I apprehend is merely the poem as a whole, without 
separate discernment of its parts. Such apprehension of 
the whole without separated discernment of its parts may 
be called a tied and implicit idea. It is implicit because it 
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§7. Complication. — In complication, the ideal revival, 
though not separately discernible as an explicit idea, 
alters the character and adds to the complexity of actual 
sensation. “ The sight of ice,” says Dr. Ward, “yields a 
fore-feel of its coldness, the smell of baked meats a fore- 
taste of their savour.” ^ What we have in such cases is 
rather a preperception than a mere forethought. The ice 
does not merely look cold, it has a coH look. The residua 
of past sensations of cold become complicated and en- 
twined with our visual presentations so as to modify its 
character as a direct sense-experience. Yet we have not a 
separately distinguishable idea of the coldness of the ice 
with a separately distinguishable image as its vehicle, side 
by side with our visual perception. The revival and the 
original sensations coalesce into a single complex sensation. 

We may take as a typical example of complication the 
peculiar dijB^erences of quality which attach to sounds 
according to the various modes in which they are pro- 
duced. We distinguish clapping, crashing, clashing, 
hissing, bursting, splitting, rending, grinding, rushing, 
and whistling noises. Now these sounds doubtless have 
distinctive qualities, considered merely as auditory sensa- 
tions. But it seems clear that they also have acquired 
modalities due to association. In producing them we 
have in each case certain distinctive experiences of move- 
ment and resistance, and in seeing them produced similar 
experiences are excited in a partial and inchoate way. 
WTien the sounds are merely heard their quality is partly 
constituted by a partial and modified reproduction of these 
sensations. The reproduced element is not usually dis- 
tinguished without an express act of analytic attention. 
But it is none the less present as a peculiar modality of 
the auditory experience. 

cU.yp, 572 . 
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_ Perhaps this will be most clearly brought out by con- 
sidering the imitative words by which the nature of such 
sounds is commonly expressed. The word “ clap ” re- 
sembles the sound of clapping, the word “hiss” the 
sound of hissing, and the word “tear” the sound of 
tearing. But on examination it soon appears that the 
resemblance by no means lies wholly in the sounds con- 
sidered merely as ear-sensations. It depends also on the 
movements of articulation. In saying “clap,” the lips 
are clapped together; in saying “hiss,” the breath is 
dnven through a narrowed aperture; in saying “tear” 
the tongue is pulled away from the palate. In these and 
similar instances we do not ordinarily distinguish be- 
Ween the motor and the purely auditory imitation. So 
in the origmal experiences which are imitated the two 
factors are combined without distinction, constituting a 
complex sensory quality which escapes analysis untU the 
reflective scrutiny of the psychologist is brought to bear 
upon it. In this complex quahty the sound as such is the 
dommant constituent, and the associated motor element 
appears as a modification of the sound. 

For fisher illustration we may refer (1) to the qualifi- 
cation of sight by touch and resistance, and (2) to the 
qualification of touch and resistance by sight. 

“The sight of a suit of poHshed armour,” says Dr 
Ward “mstantly reinstates and steadily maintains 4 that 

ri! ^ of its hardness and smooth- 

ness and coldness.” I The armour holes hard, smooth, and 
cold. But tins peculiar appearance to the eye does not 
necessarily involve any distinct representation or idea or 
separate sensation of hardness, smoothness, or coldness. 

parf^! edition. 
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Tke corresponding tactile and other experiences are not 
reproduced as separate and distinct modes of consciousness. 
They are not discriminated from the visual experience 
itself. The reproduction manifests itself rather as a 
modification of the visual experience — an addition to its un- 
analysed complexity. Similarly, ice looks cold because we 
have felt it to be cold. If it had been always warm to the 
touch, it would have looked warm. Yet its cold look is 
not a suggested idea; nor is it a distinct temperature- 
sensation. It is something which is presented as if 
included in the visual appearance as an integral part of it. 
Any attempt to separate it destroys both its own specific 
character and that of the visual experience. 

If (2) we now turn to the converse case, the qualification 
of actual touch experience by revived visual experience, 
we find the union of the constituents of the complex much 
looser. This does not mean that they are more easily 
separable ; for the association in normal human experi- 
ence is almost, if not quite, indissoluble. But when the 
tactual experience is primary, the reinstated visual *^peri- 
ence is much more prominent, more readily distinguishable 
and separately appreciable, than is the reproduced tactual 
element when the visual experience is primary. We have 
here a case of complication which approaches most closely 
to free reproduction, and very frequently and easily passes 
into it. When we close our eyes and touch an object, we 
need not indeed have a distinct picture of the surface 
touched, But the slightest reflective scrutiny is enough to 
show that the total impression is complex, containing* a 
visual as well as a tactual constituent, and also, in most 
cases, that the visual constituent is as prominent as the 
tactual or even more so. 

§ 8.^ Explicit Ideas which are not Free. — There may be 
explicit idea^. , which merely extend and supplement present 
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Bense-peroeption instead of breaking loose from it so as to 
form members of an independent train of ideas, which 
may go on after the perception has ceased or even apart 
from any sense-perception at aU. A hunter seeing a tio-er 
may callup a distinct mental picture of the tiger’s comhig 
leap; he has then an explicit idea ; but this does not lead 
to a tram of ideas relating to the nature and habits of 
tigers, or to his previous experiences in tiger hunting, or 
to relevant anecdotes which he has heard. On ’the 
contrary, it only seems to give him a fuller apprehension 
of the present situation and guide him in taKng immedi- 
ate measures to meet it. Again, when we are looking for 
a box of matches in the dark, in passing the hand over 
the side-board or m jogging the coal-scuttle with the foot 
the large glossy shape of the one and the irregular black- 
ness of the other may be distinctly pictured. But they do 
not usually give rise to independent trains of ideas. 
Inst^(h they yield us guidance in feeling about for the 

™ form that ideas first become 
exphcit-as extensions of present perception, and as 
helping to prompt and guide the actions which direetlv 
depend on present perception. 

§9 Free trains of Ideas.-In free reproduction, the 

6. ia capable of existing apart 
from the a which remstates it. b has an individuSity of 
Its own_ distinct from a, and it can follow a in time, so as 
to oontmue to exist when a has disappeared. In compli- 

but not fr^, the existence of b is bound up with the 
^istence of a. -To realise this difference,”^ says D? 

^ the sight of a 

smt of polished armour, for example, instan% reinstates 

ttens^!?^^^ ^tains aU that we retain of former sensa- 
tions of Its hardness and smoothness and coldness, and 
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then to observe how this same sight gradually calls up 
ideas, now of tournaments, now of crusades, and so through 
all the changing imagery of romance.” ^ 

Often trains of ideas go on without any reference to 
surrounding objects; thus J. S. Mill composed a great 
part of his Logic while walking through the streets of 
London to and from his place of business. All detailed 
reminiscences of series of events as they followed each 
other in the past and all detailed anticipations of series of 
events as about to occur in the future are possible only 
through free trains of ideas. Under the same head comes 
all contemplation of possible alternatives, as such, and of 
their consequences ; as when we say, “ if a then 5, and if h 
then c,” etc. The like holds for all comparison of objects 
which have not been perceived in spatial and temporal 
. connexion with each other, as when one compares the shape 
of a rock to that of a lion, or a valley in Cumberland with 
a valley in Devonshire. 

The characteristics of ideas and their distinction from 
perceptions are topics which will be discussed at a later 
stage. Here we need only note that normally the sequence 
of ideas in a train is conditioned by a sequence of mental 
images of some sort, pictures seen in the mind’s eye. 
The images, however, may consist wholly in revivals of 
words or of some kind of symbols, such as those of 
mathematics. 

§ 10. Motor Association.— Owing to the intimate corre- 
lation of mental and nervous process, the mental life is 
from the outset constantly connected with impulses 
passing from the central part of the nervous system to the 
rest of the body and so giving rise to changes in the 
internal organs and in particular to muscular contrac- 

yihid. 
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tions resulting in movements or tendencies to movement 
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Wliatever modes of LeLaTiour are found to yield, main- 
tain and enliance a satisfactory experience are stamped in 
by association so as to recur whenever occasion for them 
arises. Here, too, there is anticipatory adjustment of 
conduct due to acquired meaning. ** Provided the crav- 
ings of appetite are felt, any signs of the presence of 
pleasurable objects prompt to movements for their enjoy- 
ment or appropriation.” ^ 

Motor associations can be effective in giving rise to 
corresponding movements and their consequences, only on 
condition that appropriate objects are actually present to 
sense-perception. 3[n trains of free ideas what is recalled 
is rather ideal representations of movement, subserving 
the formation of plans of behaviour adjusted in advance 
to future or merely possible cii’cumstances. But where 
the subject is dealing with an actually present situation, 
motor association may directly determine the course of 
action definitely adapted to it, without a previous train of 
free ideas. Thus when a hungry and thirsty man sees 
meat and drink before him, there is no need for him to 
set before his mind a series of ideas of the successive 
steps of his coming behaviour. On the contrary, he is 
likely to proceed at once to appropriate action, without 
previous ideal rehearsal of what he is going to do. The 
acquired meaning of his sensations is directly developed 
in detail by means of motor activity and the experiences 
which accompany and follow it. 

When a motor association has become fixied in relation 
to frequently and uniformly recurring conditions, it may 
independently of attentive consciousness. This 
happens, for instance, when we thread our way through a 
crowded street while our attention is otherwise occupied. 
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liTes of young cLildi-en and animals are mainly on the 
perceptual level. Trains of ideas belong to a later 
development. 

Sensations connected with the varying states of the 
internal organs of the body are reinstated in a way 
essentially similar. But in the case of these organic 
sensations, as they are called, we have to take account 
of all the outgoing nervous impulses which control vital 
processes in general, as well as those which proceed to 
muscles ; we have also especially to consider the muscles 
concerned with such functions as breathing and the 
circulation of the blood, as well as those on which external 
movements of the body and its parts depend. 

Change in the state of the internal organs is, in a very 
important measure, determined from within the body by 
changing conditions of the nervous system. Any strong 
nervous disturbance tends to discharge itself over the 
whole organism, affecting respiration, heartbeat, tension of 
the muscles, circulation of the blood, secretion, etc. Such 
a nervous disturbance may, in the first instance, be set up 
by an external impression such as a wound or a blow. 
But it may be afterwards more or less renewed by associa- 
external impression, and it may then 
centrally generate organic sensations bearing a marked 
similarity to those which accompanied its original occur- 
rence. ' The physiological stimulus is indirectly reinstated, 
and it directly produces the sensation. Tickling is not 
merely a skin-sensation.( The skin-sensation sets up 
changes in the central nervous system which determine 
diffused organic disturbance, including spasmodic move- 
ments,^ and the resulting organic sensation constitutes 
what is most specific in the experience of being tickled. 
But a similar effect may be induced mthout actual contact. 
By merely making believe to tickle a sensitive person it is 
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possible to produce the nerrous disturbance with the 
resulting organic sensations and comrulsive movements, 
to like manner, the mere sight of nauseous food may pro- 
duce- nausea and even vomiting. The intense organic 
discomfort which maj be occasioned by merely looking on 
at a surgical operation, or even by seeing surgical instru- 
ments, iias the same origin, 

§11. Facilitation and Arrest.-to actual reproduction 
one presentation reinstates another. But instead of actual 
remstatement, we may have mere facilitation. The one 
presentation may favour the entrance of the other 
mto consciousness without actually introducing it into 
consciousness. 

:^ihtation may assume many forms and take place 
mder many diverse conditions. It is an essential eharac- 
tenstic of attention. The nurse whose attention is 
con^ntrated on the sick child is pre-disposed to notice 
whatever sign or movement it makes, and to take action 
accordingly. Her mind is set in a general attitude of 
response to whatever impressions come to her from this 
_ source This general attitude of response to a certain 
kmd of stimulus may persist even when conscious attention 
has iteelf ceased. The nurse who goes to sleep with her 
attention concentrated on the child is likely to be 
awakened by the sKghtest cry from it, though more 
intense sounds fail to disturb her repose. 

Under the head of facUitation due to attention we may 
hrmg a fact noticed by Mr. Terdon in a very interestiim 
paper on_ “ Forgetfulness.” i “ Individuals often remem- 
clearly and well up to the time when they have to use 

to!™ and then when it is no longer required, 

there foUows a rapid and extensive decay of the traces. 

O.a ii., 449. 
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Many solboolboys forget tbeir lessons after tbey Rave said 
tliem j many barristers forget details got up for a particular 
case. Thus, a boy learns thirty lines of Homer, says them 
perfectly, and then forgets them so that he could not say 
five consecutive lines the next morning, and a barrister 
may be one week learned in the mysteries of making cog- 
wheels, but in the next he may be well acquainted with 
the anatomy of the ribs instead.” In other words, the 
general direction of iuterest facilitates the recall of certain 
experiences. It makes the corresponding dispositions 
more readily excitable. This seems only partially to 
depend on direct attention to the special subject-matter to 
be remembered. The barrister who keeps in mind for a 
week “ the mysteries of making cog-wheels ” does so 
through general interest in the case which he has in hand, 
and not by constantly thinking of cog-wheels. In other 
words, the corresponding mental dispositions are 
tained m excitable condition, not so much by attending 
directly to the subject-matter, as by attending to some- 
thing connected with it. So long as the need for remem- 
bering remains, there is a sense of having something on 
the mind. When the need no longer exists, a feeling of 
relief is experienced, and the power of remembering 
disappears. 

The nature of facilitation is well illustrated in a series 
of experiments carried out by Professor Pillsbury. 
Printed words variously mis-spelt were successively ex- 
posed on a screen for a period of about one-fifth of a 
second. The subject of the experiment was called on to 
read off these words. He did so for the most part incor- 
rectly, and most often without noticing the wrong spelling. 
We have here nothing to do with the nature and frequency 
of the mistakes. What does interest us is the effect pro- 
duced by calling out a word having some association with 
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while absorbed in thought. It should be noted that in 
such instances the diversion of attention is probably never 
absolutely complete. The musician, for instance, is more 
or less aware that he is playing a piece of music, and the 
absent-minded walker is not utterly oblivious of the fact 
that he is in a crowded street and in motion. What can 
be asserted confidently is that in such cases there is no 
persistent and discriminating attention to the details of the 
action. 

“ This distinction helps us to understand another group 
of habitual actions which do not appear to fall into the state 
of secondary automatism, however much they may be 
practised. Fencing supplies a good instance in point. 
The most expert fencer cannot afford to allow himself to 
be absorbed in an irrelevant train of thought while he is 
engaged in a duel. On the contrary, the keenest watch- 
fulness is required. The reason is that only certain 
component parts of the action have become thoroughly 
habitual ; these do not of themselves require to be 
attended to. The practised fencer has not to think about 
the proper modes of thrusting and parrying; what re- 
quires attention is the tactics of his opponent. As soon as 
he discerns by sight or feeling the direction in which his 
antagonist's rapier is moving, the proper reply is made 
automatically . Thus, attention is demanded for the proper 
combination of a series of movements which are severally 
automatic, a combination which has to be adjusted to 
constantly fluctuating conditions. The union of attentive 
adaptation to relatively novel circumstances mth automatic 
adaptation to circumstances more uniformly repeated is 
found in all ordinary voluntary action.^ ' Thus, the decision 
to blow out a candle may require attention, but the process 
of walking towards it and blowing is automatic.'' ^ 

1 Stout, Amulytic Psychology^ vol. i, pp. 260-261. 
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walk. This at the outset involves full attention. “ At the 
outset, performance falls far short of intention : onlj a 
certain series of contractions of certain muscles, in proper 
proportions and in a proper order, is capable of realising 
the end aimed at, with the maximum of rapidity and 
certainty, and the minimum of obstruction and failure, 
and corresponding effort. At the outset of the process of 
acquisition, muscles are contracted which are superfluous, 
and which therefore operate as disturbing conditions. 
Others are not contracted at the right moment, and in the 
right measure, so that action is deranged. Now the effort 
to attain the end is, eo ijpso, an effort to avoid failure and 
obstruction; hence there will be a constant tendency to 
alter muscular adjustments in so far as they are imsuccess- 
ful. Hence arise gradual approximations to success, and 
it is these which are permanently retained, while aU that 
belongs to the process of trial, as such, disappears. In 
this way a fixed and uniform series of movements is 
organised, which can go on of itself without conscious 
effort— without trial and failure.” ^ 

It will be seen that the formation of habit is an example 
of facilitation. The dispositions left behind by previous 
conation facilitate subsequent conation in the attainment 
of its end. When this process of facilitation reaches a 
point at which conscious endeavour is no longer necessary, 
the action becomes automatic. 


^ Ibid., pp. 267-268. 
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O-EITEEAI. CharACTBHISTICS OE SensATION. 

§1. General ISTature and Origin of Sensation -Sensa 
tions or impressions are te Psycliology primanr Aia . 

m E r on sensaW 

_vve may say that the nund has a faculty or canacitv fn. 

mpressional experiences of a certain kid. B^t tHs is 
of course, no explanation WIiph wa ■;-» • v ® 

going by antecedent events taking place i’ cS T 
situated either at the surface ot in tB? - ! • 
body, which in their tur^ iililJ 
processes within the body, as in the ca«o f by other 
sensations as hunger an/iSs^ o^brocctrnt 
environment of the body affecting the erterlT 
sense, such as the eye, ear, or skin. organs of 
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j 

Tiie aatui’e of tlie resiiltiEg sensations Las already been 
discussed. We have to remember, in tbe first place, that 
a sensation is not merely sometliing mentally referred to or 
thought of, but also something immediately experienced. 
It exists only p an apparition in cohsciousness ; wben it 
ceases actually to be sensed it ceases eo tpso actually to 
exist. Sensations not only exist for the mind as objects 
of thought: they also exist m the Closely con- 
nected with this is a second point, the- priyacy of sense 
experience. Each individual experiences only his own 
sensations, not those of others. 

But though sensations are immediate experiences, exist- 
ing only as contents of individual consciousness, they are 
also primarily objects attended to, distingxxished, com- 
pared, liked and disliked. They are objective experiences 
or presentations. They are not, however, by themselves 
complete or independent objects. So far as we can dis- 
, cover, it it.an essential condition. fhem as 

objects at all that something else which is not immediately 
experienced should be apprehended in connexion with 
them. Ail recognition of a sensation as of a certain kind 
and all apprehension of it as continuing to be of the same 
nature or as changing in nature at different moments, 
involves this reference beyond immediate experience. Eor 
at any one moment there is no immediate experience 
except the immediate experience of that moment. Its 
identity of nature or difference in nature in relation to 
past or possible future experiences can only be an object 
of thought transcending the immediacy of sense. 

There is also another way in which sensations seem 
always to be inseparably connected with thoughts wMch 
transcend their own immediate existence. They seem 
always to put the thinking mind, as, such, in communica- 
tion with what , we call external objects. They mean 
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sometMng beyond tbemselyes wMcli conditions tbeir 
existence. A sensation of red, for instance, means some- 
tbing red or sometbing wbicb appears red. In appre- 
hending any sensnons presentation we apprehend it as 
conditioned by something which is not itself an immediate 
experience, something capable of existing before and after 
the sensation itself. 

Thus, in general, we may say that the term presentation 
has a two-fold implication. It implies that the presenta- 
tion itseK is an immediately experienced object; it implies 
also that this objective experience specifies and determines 
the direction of thought to what is not immediately 
experienced. The presentation has a presentative function 
in virtue of which it presents objects which are not them- 
selves presentations. 

To a very large extent the meaning thus conveyed by 
sensations is acquired through retentiveness and associa- 
tion. But it would seem that it cannot be entirely 
acquired in this way. Derivative meaning ultimately 
presupposes original meaning which cannot be accounted 
for by retentiveness and association. 

It thus appears that we.can never have absolutely^ 
sensation, sensation absolutely devoid of meaning either 
original or acquired. We may even go further than this 
and lay it down as a general principle that sen,§iations 
always have derwfee meaning; for retentiveness and 
association operate from the very beginning of mental life. 
It may be urged that this cannot be the case in the earliest 
moment of experience. But even if we set aside what 
may perhaps be due to the results of ancestral experience 
transmitted by heredity, we have to recognise that the 
first instant of conscious Hfe is only an ideal limit, 
which we cannot definitely mark off so as to consider it 
separately. Thus, even from this point of view, the con- 
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cept of absolutely pure sensation is an artificial abstraction. 

| : No actnal. sensation with,, wbicb we ^ can definitely deal is 

absolutely dissociated from past experiences. 

§ 2. Stimulus and Sensation, — ^Sensations arise, in tbe 
first instance, only when a sense-organ is stimulated so as 
to give rise to nervous impulses propagated to the brain. 
A sense-organ essentially consists in a specially differ- 
entiated group of cells, so constituted that they respond 
by special processes when they are excited to action by 
appropriate occurrences in the external world or within 
the body itself. Normally such organs do not respond to 
other modes of stimulation than those for which they are 
specially attuned. Thus, in the eye there is a special 
apparatus which is normally excited by light-vibrations, 
and does not usually or readily react to other external 
agencies. Similarly, in the ear there is a special organ 
ordinarily responsive to sound-vibrations and not to other 
stimuli. The stimulus for which each sense-organ is 
peculiarly adapted is called its ** adequate stimulus.” 

But the stimulus for which it is specially fitted is fre- 
quently not the only one which is capable of affecting it. 
When it responds to other agencies than those appropriate 
to it, it is said to be excited by an “inadequate stimulus.” 
A^'here this is the case, , the general character, ,of,„.the 
resulting sense-experience depends not on the nature of 
the stimulus, but on the sense-organ which is stimulated 
and its central connexions in the nervous system. How- 
ever the organ of vision may be stimulated, if any 
sensation follows, it is always one of light or colour. A 
blow on the eye makes us see sparks. A sensation of 
light may even be elicited by stimulating the optic nerve 
after the eye has been excised. Sensations of sound result 
from mechanical or electrical excitement of the organ of 
hearing. To some extent the same principle holds good 

• ■ 
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for special Yarieties of sensations belonging to the same 
sense; for instance, tbe Tarions qualities of colour or of 
sound, TMs is a point to wbicb we shall haye to recur in 
dealing separately with each of the special senses. 

§ 3. The Intrinsic Characters of Sensation. — A sensa- 
tion is said to be simple when it is not composed of 
parts which are themselyes sensations capable of being 
separately experienced. Purple, for instance, is in this 
sense simple in colour-quality. It is true, indeed, that, 
when we compare it with pure blue and pure red, we 
recognise that it resembles both. Hence, we naturally 
say that it has both blue and red in it. But the blue and 
red do not exist in it as distinct sensations, each capable 
of being experienced by itself when the other is with- 
drawn. They have not the separate existence which be- 
longs to both of them when a patch of red is set beside a 
patch of blue. 

As this example shows, eyen when a sensation is simple 
it may still be possible to distinguish within it di:derent 
aspects or inseparable characters, though it is not possible 
to distinguish within it diferent component sensations 
capable of existing by themselyes. Purple is reddish and 
bluish although it does not contain a separate sensa- 
tion of red and a separate sensation of blue. How there 
are certain inseparable characters which can be distin- 
guished in this way in all sensation. In all sense- 
presentations we can discern Quality, Intensity, and Pro- 
tensity or Duration. The distinction and the inseparable 
unity of these common characters of all sense-experience 
will be best explained by an example. When we hear a 
sound of a certain pitch, its pitch constitutes its quality. 
But a sound of the same pitch may vary in loudness ; this 
is a diference in intensity ; the same quality is experienced 
more or less intensely — ^in a stronger or weaker form. 
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Again, tlie sound, as an immediate experience, has a 
different character according as it lasts a longer or shorter 
time. The sound which lasts a second feels differently 
when it ceases from the sound which lasts thirty seconds. 
This is a difference in protensitj or duration. 

These three aspects seem essential to all sensations, how- 
ever simple they may be in other respects. If any one of 
them vanishes the sensation vanishes. A sound having 
neither the quality of a tone nor of a noise could have no 
existence. Similarly, a sound with no loudness and no 
duration could not be experienced at all. Of the three, 
quality may be regarded as the most fundamental ; for in- 
tensity is the intensity of the quality and duration is dura- 
tion of the quality and intensity. A more or less intense 
or prolonged sensation of sweetness is a more or less in- 
tense prolonged experience of the quality sweetness. 

It is to be noted that though we are aware of all three 
characters in being aware of any sensation, we need not, 
and, very commonly, we do not distinguish them from 
each other. They are then apprehended implicitly rather 
than explicitly, ‘‘Implicit” means “wrapped up” and 
“ explicit ” means “ disentangled.” In being aware of the 
sensation as a whole, we are necessarily aware of its essen- 
tial aspects, inasmuch as these are wrapped up in it. But 
we need not therefore disentangle them so as to discern 
them separately in distinction from each other and from 
the whole. This takes place, in the first instance, only 
through comparison of sensations alike in one aspect but 
differing in another, as when we compare two sounds of 
the same pitch but differing in loudness, or two sounds 
equally loud but differing in pitch. We are then led to 
distinguish the respect in which the sounds differ from 
the respect in which they are alike, and this distinction 
coincides with that between quality and intensity. 
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When two classes of sensation so differ in q^ualitj that 
thej cannot he regarded as species of a common genus, 
the difference inaj be called one of kind, or, to use a term 
which has been recently introduced in this sense, one of 
Modality. Sounds and colours are distinct kinds or 
modalities of sensation. They are not only different but 
disparate or incomparable. Though both are recognisable 
as sensations, yet there is no common class of sensations 
to •which both belong as sub-classes. On the other hand, 
blue and green or salt and sweet, do not differ in kind; 
for both blue and green are colours and both salt and 
sweet are tastes. When sensations do not differ in kind, 
it is often possible to find intermediate transitions leading 
gradually from the one to the other. Pure blue and pure 
green are connected in this way by an intervening series 
of bluish-greens and greenish-blues. Obviously there is 
no such gradual transition between sounds and colours, 
or between tastes and sounds. 

§ 4. Extensity. — There is another inseparable character 
belonging to many kinds of sensation, though, probably, 
not to all, which may be called Extensity or extensiveness 
or diffusion or “ spreadoutness.” If you plunge one 
finger only into hot water and then immerse the arm up to 
the elbow, the resulting experiences differ otherwise than 
merely in intensity or quality. They differ also inasmuch 
as the second is more ^-diffuse -or extensive than the first. 
There is a similar difference between the sensations which 
arise when a few hahs of the head are pulled and when a 
large handful is pulled. Again, when a thing is first seen 
as a speck in the distance and then its appearance gradually 
grows bigger as it is approached, the change is a change in 
the extensity of the visual sensation. 

Two peculiarities mark tins experience of extensity. In 
the first place, it involves a diversity of simultaneous 
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sensations other than what is ordinarily recognised as their 
qualitative difference, and in no way depending on inten- 
sive difference. Contact with the bridge of the nose is 
distinguishable from contact with the tip of the nose 
independently of any differences in the nature of the touch- 
sensations as such. The touch-sensations may be due to 
exactly the same kind of stimulus and they may be very 
similar as regards roughness, smoothness, intensity of 
pressure, etc. Our power to distinguish them is not due 
to differences in this respect ; it is rather conditioned by 
the local diversity of the areas of the skin on which the 
stimulus acts. 

But even this is not the ultimate condition. The 
ultimate condition, it would seem, is central. It depends 
on the central termination in the brain of the sensory 
impulses from the skin. Evidence for this is supplied by 
surgical operations in which a flap of skin is drawn down 
from the forehead so as to become the skin of the nose 
instead of the forehead. It is then found that so long as 
the displaced skin retains its original nervous connexions, 
sensations due to it are localised in the forehead and not 
in the nose. The patient may appear to himself to have a 
frontal headache when it is really his nose which is 
affected. Cases in which a limb has been amputated teach 
the same lesson. Sensations due to irritation of the skin 
of the stump are referred by the patient to a limb which is 
no longer there, e,g, to an imaginary foot and toes. The 
sensations differ greatly in quality from those which he 
was in the habit of receiving from stimuli affecting the 
amputated limb. But the afferent nervous impulses 
run the same course to the cerebral cortex and conse- 
quently have the same local sign, ** Bocal sign is the 
term chosen to express this diversity of smultaneous 
sensations which does not. depend -on. any., assignable 
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difference in quality or intensity but is conditioned only 
by the diverse connexions of locally distinct parts of the 
sensory surface with the central nervous system. 

I Visual as well as tactual sensations have well marked 
I local signature. We can distinguish a patch of white on 
the left margin of the field of view from an otherwise 
similar patch of white on the right margin. The two 
light-stimuli affecting separate parts of the retina do not 
combine to produce a single sensation of greater intensity 
than either would occasion by itself, as would happen, for 
instance, in the case of two simultaneous sounds of the 
same quality. On the contrary, they produce two sensa- 
tions distinguished by diversity of local sign. 

Extensity, then, involves a certain unique and ultimate 
diversity between simultaneous presentations, which is 
independent of their similarity in quality and intensity. 
But this is not all that is required to constitute an exten- 
sive experience. The presentations differing in local sign 
must also be united in a peculiar way so as to form a 
continuous whole of a quite unique nature. 

When I see a patch of white, or when I lay my hand on 
the surface of a table, or plunge it in hot water, I 
experience a complex of sensations differing in local sign. 
If, now, I attempt to analyse such a complex into its 
component parts, I find that each discernible part runs 
into and is continued into others j the ending of each is 
the beginning of another. In other words, the whole is 
sensibly continuous— an unbroken unity. Further, if I 
attempt to sub-divide the parts so as to reach absolutely 
simple components which have no extensity, I find that i 
Every explicitly distinguishable part of the extensive 
whole is itself more or less extensive. Finally, I reach a 
limit in the procofis of sub-division where I can -no4onger 
make explicit distinctions at all. I am still aware of an 
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extensive -whole; but I cannot pick out its parts severally 
for separate consideration. I am aware of the parts only 
implicitly in being aware of the whole containing them. 

What this means is well brought out by experiments in 
which two neighbouring points of the skin are simultane- 
ously touched, e.g, by the two points of a pair of compasses. 
If the two points of the skin are sufficiently far apart, we 
have what may be called a perception of apartness ; we are 
aware of two contact-sensations as separated and connected 
by an interval. But when the points lie nearer to each 
other this is not so. We then fail to single out separate 
contact-sensations from the whole tactual presentation. 
None the less, our sense-experience is not the same as it 
would be if only one compass-leg touched the skin. The 
sensation due to the double contact is more^^^e^ 
diffused. It is blurred, spread out, and referred to a 
wider area. The local sign differences are, therefore,! 
still present, though they are not separately singled out/ 
That they are really present is shown by the fact that it is 
frequently possible to discern the two touches separately ! 
when the compass-points are applied successively instead 
of simultaneously. This is especially easy when the first 
point is removed before the application of the second. 
Another fact wliich points in the same direction is that 
the power of perceiving apartness improves greatly and 
rapidly with practice. Practice cannot create the local 
sign differences. It can only give greater ability in dis- 
criminating them. 

We shall find reason for regarding the implicit appre- 
liension of local sign , differences as more primitive than 
the explicit, distinction of the parts of an extensive whole 
and the awareness of relation between them in the way of 
apartness, position, direction, and distance. The most 
rudimentary forms of extensity, belonging to other senses 
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towards IIS enormouslj exceeds tlie extent of tlie surface 
of the frjing-pan. The extensitj of the visual presentation 
of the moon is not measurable in inches, feet, or miles at 
all ; for these are measures, not of extensity, but of exten- 
sion, On the other hand, we may roughly measure the 
extensity of the visual presentation by saying that it con- 
stitutes a certain proportion of the whole extensity of the 
field of vision : that, for instance, this field as a whole is 
equal to so many full moons. 

The same distinction may be also illustrated in the case 
of touch. Different areas of the skin equal in extent 
yield sensations of very variable extensity when they are 
stimulated. Contact with the tip of the tongue or the 
drum of the ear yields a much more extensive sensation 
than contact with the nape of the neck or the small of the 
back. The difference is not difference in the extent either 
of the skin-surface which is touched or of the surface of 
the body touching it. It is a difference only in the extensity 
of the contact sensation. Doubtless the awareness of ex- 
tensity, whether crude or articulate, is inseparable from 
some awareness of extension, correspondingly crude or 
articulate. But it is equally clear that the two are not 
identical. 

§ 5. Change-sensations,— When a series of different 
sensations belonging to the same class, colours, for instance, 
or sounds, foUow each other continuously so that the end 
of each overlaps or coincides with the beginning of the 
next, there arises as an inseparable aspect of the whole 
successive complex a peculiar experience which we may / 
call ‘‘change-sensation.'*^ This does not consist merely 
in the fact that one sensation comes after the other. Its 

A Cp. H, J. Watt, British Journal of Psychology^ vol. xv.. Part 
II., p. 157. ' , 
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CHAPTER II. 


DlFFBEENTIATlOlSr OF SeNSB-EXPEBIBNCB AND ITS 

Psychical Significance. 

§ 1, Tke Sensation-reflex. — Eeflex action is primarily 
a pliysiological, not a psychological, fact. It does not 
depend on conscionsness at all, but only on a stimulus 
affecting the nervous system. The stimulus may evoke its 
appropriate response in the way of movement without 
giving rise to sensation. In this way the pupil of the eye 
contracts or dilates with various degrees of illumination. 
The movements of the frog whose brain has been removed 
seem to be of the same type. Those reflex movements 
which belong to the ordinary and normal routine of the 
vegetative life of the organism are almost wholly physio- 
logical. The heart’s beat and its modifications, the con- 
striction and dilatation of the blood-vessels, breathing, 
swallowing, the secretion of saliva, and the like, are not 
normally accompanied by distinctly appreciable sensations. 

Unconscious reflexes of this sort normally occur when 
all that is required is a regular and uniform reaction in 
response to conditions which are uniformly and regularly 
recurrent. On the other hand, where a stimulus is of '-: 
comparatively occasional occurrence and prompts a special ; 
combination of movements to meet a special emergency^/ 
merely reflex action without concomitant sensation ceases 
to be sufficient. It becomes necessary or advantageous 
for the ends of animal life that the attention of the sub- 
ject should be called to the situation. Attention may be 
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of sense-experience is similarlj conditioned by its own ob- 
trusiveness wherever its function is to challenge attention 
to some change directly and seriously affecting the welfare 
of the organism, as when a part of the body is cut or 
bruised, or when a light is so strong as to impair the 
power of vision by dazzling the eye. In such cases, what 
is important is the nature of the bodily change as directly 
affecting the well-being of the organism rather than the 
special character of the agent which produces it. A cut or 
bruise may be produced indifferently by a stone or a piece 
of wood or a knife. However it may be conditioned, the 
resulting mischief is similar and the sensations immedi- 
ately due to it are similar. 

But sense-experience has another function besides that 
of compelling attention to incidents immediately affecting 
the welfare of the organism at the moment. It serves also 

to regulate and gmde the detailed development of such 

complex actions as that of a cat hunting a bir^ or of a bird 
building its nest, or of a woman threading a needle. Pro- 
cesses of this nature involve delicate adjustment of 
movements and coadjustment of many movements in 
response to constantly varying external circumstances; 
and, in so far as they are not purely instinctive, they are 
conditioned not by the mere existence of sensuous impres- 
sions but by their acquired meaning and, in general, by 
their preformed associations. What is important here is 
not the obtrusiveness of single sensations, but the percep- 
tual mime of complex combinations of different presenta- 
tions as yielding discrimmation and recognition of external 
objects, their changes and their relations. This perceptual 
value in its higher development is incompatible with any 
special obtrasiveness of single sensations due to their own 
vividness and intense pleasantness or painfulness. Por 
the obtrusiveness of the sensation, as such, would distract 
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come earlier than higher. Even what we now call the 
higher senses, such as sight and hearing, in their 
beginnings in the ascending scale of animal life, partook 
of the character of the lower and were probably more or 
less akin to organic sensations. “Oolonrs,” says Br. 
Ward, “are with ns so distinct from sounds that — > 
except as regards the drain upon attention — there is 
nothing in the intensest colour to affect the simul- 
taneous presentation of a sound. But, at the beginning, 
whatever we regard as the earliest differentiation of 
sound might have been incopresentable with the earliest 
differentiation of colour, if sufficiently diffused, just 
as now a field of sight all blue is incopresentable with 
one all red. Or, if the stimuli appropriate to both were 
active together, the resulting sensation might have been 
what we should describe as a blending of the two, as 
purple is a blending of red and violet.”^ Thus “in- 
creased differentiation seems to be intimately connected 
with increased * restriction.* ® With differentiation and | 
restriction there is loss of the intensity and of the intrinsic - 
pleasantness or painfulness of the sensation itself. Any 
direct effect produced by its own intrinsic intensity and 
affective tone would interfere with its value as a vehicle of 
meaning — as an indication of something beyond its own 
existence. Thus, as perceptual consciousness becomes 
relatively more prominent and important, sensation is 
more delicately differentiated, more definitely restricted, 
less intense, and less strongly toned in the way of pleasure 
or pain. 

§3. Differentiation of Sense-Organs.—Begree of dis- 
criminative sensibility corresponds broadly to the com- 
plexity and differentiation of the organs of sense. If the 

^ Op. p. 556. ^ Ihid* 

^ rsTCH. ' • 15 
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nerve-fibres running to the skin in human beings are laid 
bare and directly stimulated, “then, however they be 
stimulated, be the stimulus weak or strong, if conscious- 
ness be affected at all, the affection takes on the form of 
pain; psychological examination of the subjective result 
discloses nothing that can bo called a sensation of touch.” ^ 
Touch- or pressure-sensations, deUcately differentiated as 
they are, and almost neutral in tone, and capable of com- 
bining in one moment of consciousness a great variety of 
qualitative differences, can only be developed by the help 
of special terminal organs. But cutaneous pain-sensa- 
tions, and all organic sensations which are vague, diffusive 
and strongly-toned, arise without the help of hio-hlv 
differentiated end-organs. Now, in the ascending scale of 
ammal life, we find a growing complexity and differentia- 
tion of the terminal organs of sense and of their nervous 
connexions, marking a correspondingly graduated displace- 
ment of sensationai bj perceptual consciousness. * 

In following the ascending scale of animal life, wefind a 
gradual evolution of specialised structures for the recep- 
tion of special kinds of external stimulation; beginnino 
with those which are scarcely distinguishable from the 
general surface of the body, and ending with such elaborate 
organs as the human eye or ear. The best illustration is 
drawn from sight, because most is known about it It 
must be understood that the word “sight” is here used 
to mean merely “ sensitiveness to light.” It must not be 
assumed that the sensations produced by luminous vibra- 
lons are the same in the higher organisms as in the lower. 


^ Foster, Text-hooh of Physiology^ p. 1427 

-TT* statement. In 

this or that special direction an animal lower in the scale may 

have a more dififerentiated sensibility than an animal higher in the' 
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A very rudimentarj beginning of a special structure for 
tbe reception of ligbt- stimulation consists simply in groups 
of pigmented cells with a nervous connexion. Tbe pig- 
mented material occurring in a semi-transparent organism 
arrests and absorbs tbe light. The limpet has eye-spots 
of this simple kind on the outer side of the tentacles 
where the eyes are situated in more highly organised 
species.’’ ^ The skin is thrown into a pit within which the 
epithelial cells are elongated and pigmented. 

The next step is the development of a lens for condensing 
the light in the manner of a burning-glass. Some species 
of worms have only pigmented cells, others have a concen- 
trating apparatus. These simple eye-spots, consisting of 
pigmented cells and a vitreous body or condensing lens, 
may exist in great numbers over the general surface of 
the organism. Thus in a species of worm called Foly- 
opMhalmiam there is a series of eye-spots “along the 
sides of the body, in pairs from the seventh to the 
eighteenth segments.”^ Such rudimentary organs can 
only serve to render the creature sensitive to degree of 
iliuminatipn, to the transition from light to darkness ; they 
thus make possible a protective reaction when the shadow 
of an approaching object falls on the animal. 

The next important step is the development of a rudi- 
mentary retina, essentially consisting in a layer of rod-like 
nerve-endings. The eye of the snail is situated on its 
hinder horn or tentacle. It consists of a cornea or trans- 
parent horny integument, a lens, and a retina composed of 
three layers, the rods, which are the proper organ of 
vision, (2) a cellular layer, (S) a fibrous layer, “ In aE 
probability the eye does little more than enable the snail to 
distinguish between light and dark. ... It does not seem 

VLubhook, The Seme8G/A7iimaIs,-p. 139. ^ p. 134. 
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to be aware of an object unless it is brought within a 
quarter-of-an-inch of its tentacle.’^ ^ The rods of the 
retina in which the optic nerve terminates in all proba- 
bilitj merely render the animal differentially sensitive to 
different directions of the light. 

In many animals which possess these retinal rods the 
formation of an image in any way comparable to that 
thrown on the retina of the human eye is impossible from 
the position and convexity of the lens. These eyes with 
rudimentary retinas, more or less sensitive to direction, 
may be spread in great numbers over the surface of the 
body. There are certain species of a genus of sea-shore 
slugs called OncJiidium which have these scattered eye- 
spots in varying numbers, some a hundred, others as few 
as twelve. The number differs in different individuals of 
the same species, and the eyes “ are continually growing 
and being re-absorbed.”* The back of the OncJiidium 



contains a number of glands, each opening by a minute 
pore ; and it has been suggested that, when warned by the 
shadow of certain flying-fish which come out of the sea to 
prey upon them, the little slugs emit a shower of spray 
and so drive off their enemy. 

The next stage in the development of the eye is the 
fortmaion of a retinal image by means of a lens; it is 
necessary for this that each diverging pencil of rays from 
a point in the object shall be brought again to a focus in 
one point, and in only one point, of the retina. The 
delicacy and perfection with which this is effected depends 
on the complexity of structure of the retina, on the nature 
of the lens, and on the power of adjusting it for different 
distances. Cuttle-fish and their allies have well-developed 

1 Lloyd Morgan, Animal Life and Intelligeme^ p. 293. 

* Lubbock, The Semes of Anirndls, p. 143. 
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apparatus for tlie formation of images. So have vertebrate 
animals, but of course in varying degrees. Many fishes 
do not distinguish their food (worms) at a greater distance 
than three or four feet. On the other hand, some of them 
have very accurate vision for short distances. I have 
often seen/* says Mr. Bateson, ‘‘a large Wrasse search the 
sand for shrimps, turning sideways, and looking with 
either eye independently, hke a chameleon. Its view is so 
good that it can see a shrimp with certainty when the 
whole body is buried in grey sand, excepting the antennae 
and antennae plates.**^ Some reptiles and amphibians 
have similar accuracy of vision at short distances. 

Besides this main line of development of the visual 
organ which leads up to the eye of vertebrates, with its 
apparatus for forming a distinct image by means of a lens 
and delicately sensitive retina, there is a branch line which 
leads to the compound or facetted eye of insects and of 
Crustacea such as crabs and lobsters. The surface of these 
compound eyes is divided up into a great number of 
hexagonal areas, each of which is called a facet, and in 
some insects forms a little lens. A kind of dragon-fly is 
stated to have twenty thousand of these hexagonal facets. 
Beneath each facet is a crystalline cone, with its base 
towards the facet and its apex turned inwards, where it 
ends in great elongated cells ; in the midst of these there 
is a nerve-rod. Bark pigment is developed round each of 
the cones. ** Starting from a simple form of eye consisting 
of a lens and a nerve-fibre, we should arrive at the com- 
pound eye by bringing together a number of such eye- 
spots, and increasing the number of lenses, while the 
separate cells beneath each lens coalesced to form a single 
cijstalline cone and rod.** 

^ Quoted by Lloyd Morgan, Animal Life and IntdUgemef p. 287. 
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perform tieir 

^etion, there has been much dispute. One exulanatinn 
IS to the effect that the facetted organs, taken colLtively 
fulfil m a different way the same oflice as the lens in t£ 

A Si crystalline cone affect the nerve-rod. 

^ the rest, which strike the cones obHquely. are absorbed 
y pigmen . Thus, each of the cones conveys to its own 
nerve-rod a single minute spot of light coming from a 
single pomt m the field of view, and from that point only 
he result is what Lloyd Morgan caUs a “ stippled image,” i 
The iange of vision with such eyes is much -nd 

less accurate and 

distinct than in the higher vertebrates. 


^ Op. cz(., p. 290. 
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§ 1. Organic Sensations. — Some sensations are due to 
stimuli in the interior of tlie bodj: others are due to 
stimuli affecting sense-organs situated on the external 
surface of the bodj. Thus we have a broad division into 
internally and externally initiated sense-experiences. But 
this distinction is not, in itself, fundamentally important 
from a psychological point of view. What we are interested 
in as psychologists is the intrinsic resemblance and diffe- 
rence of various sense-experiences rather than the mode in 
which they are produced. But there is no well-marked 
common character distinctive of internally conditioned 
sensations as contrasted with those occasioned by external 
stimuli. The sensations of nausea, cramp, or headache are 
internally initiated ; the smarting sensations arising from 
a wound or blow are initiated from without. The sense- 
experiences which accompany the varying positions and 
movements of a limb are, for the most part, due to the 
excitement of nerves ending in joints, tendons, muscles, 
and bones ; sensations of contact and pressure arise from 
impressions on the surface of the body. None the less, 
both as regards intrinsic nature and function in the mental 
life, a headache sensation has more affinity with the smart 
of a blow than with the sensations connected with the 
position and movement of a limb ; and the sensations of 
contact and pressure have more affinity to muscle, joint, 
•:■■■■■ .■ 231 ;, ■ ■ ■■ ■ 
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than to the smart of a blow or a 

Hen^, the distinction between external and internal 
s imnh does not of itself supply an adequate basis for the 
commonly recogmsed distinction between organic sensa 
tons and those of the sj^cial senses. The different 
Z Orgaiiic sensations have their source 

nutritive or vegetative 

life of the organism ; their stimuli are to be found in the 
.arymg condition of the blood supply, the digestion and 
^UUon of fooa, tt, OOP* of T™ 

by breathing, and, generally, on such changes as maS a 
difference to the efficiency of the bodily tissues in the per- 
formance of then vital functions. On the other hand, the 
ensations of the special senses arise from sense-organs 
^ecially a^pted to respond to certain kinds of stimulus 

sXit™ " 

pnmitive sensations were organic 
They cowesponM very closely with the general vital action 
of stamuli as distinct from their action on speciaUy differen- 
bated sensory apparatus. “Even now we are stiU aware 
of the general effects of Hght, heat, fresh air, food, etc as 

specific 
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or the most fundamental condition of hunger and thirst. 
‘'A dog feels hunger after the complete removal of the 
stomach.” A man is usually less hungry after his ten 
hours’ fast which has included the night’s rest than after a 
four hours’ abstinence in the working day.” In both cases 
the stomach is equally empty. The difference depends on 
the processes of waste and repair which have been going 
on in the tissues of the body. The injection of nutritive 
material or of fluids into a vein relieves the hunger or 
thirst without introduction of drink or food into the 
stomach. ** The feeling of hunger is relieved, is even con- 
verted into a pleasurable satiety, before the blood is 
saturated with absorbed material.” ^ It thus appears that, 
apart from the state of the stomach itself, the general 
character of the supply of blood and lymph which bathe 
the tissues and condition their vital processes is of 
essential importance. 

The muscle, joint, and tendon sensations which are con- 


nected with the position and movement of our limbs belong 
to special senses, for position and motion are common to 
our bodies and other parts of the material world. But the 
sensations of muscular cramp and fatigue are organic ; for 
they arise from changes in the state of the muscles which 
affect their vital efficiency. Fatigue, for instance, seems 
to be conditioned by the accumulation of waste products 
in the blood due to muscular action. It may be removed 

by the injection of fresh blood. 

^ The smart of a wound, bruise, or burn is essentially 
similar in character. The temperature at which the skin 
begins to evoke pain is that at which nerve-substance 
begins to suffer injury. The sensation caused by the 
pressure of a sharp point a needle) on the skin is felt 


I 



1 Sherrington, in SohSfer^s Text-booh of Physiology^ vol. iii., pp. 991-2. 
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mipulses proceeding from tlie central nervous system out- 
■wards to the bodily organs and leading to more or less 
widespread changes in the action of the heart and lungs, 
in the circulation of the blood, in the secretions, and in 
yital processes generally! 

This influence of the varying states of the brain on 
organic process is always present in some degree. One of 
its consequences is that the stimulus of what we recognise 
as a single oi'ganic sensation is always more or less com- 
plex or diffused. It may originate in some special modifi- 
cation in the state of this or that special organ of the 
body ; but this gives rise to nervous excitement which 
overflows in outgoing nervous impulses affecting other 
organs and so adding further constituents to the sensation. 
For instance, the painful sensation produced by a wound 
or a blow is a complex sensation depending not only on 
injury to the skin, but also on disturbance to respiration, 
circulation, and the whole motor apparatus of the body. 

Even the sensations of the special senses, when they are 
at all intense, are accompanied, for the same reason, by 
further organic change and the resulting experiences. The 
grating of a slate pencil may set the teeth on edge ; a bitter 
taste may produce nausea ; the piercing scream of a steam 
whistle is disagreeable largely because of the widespread 
organic disturbance which accompanies it. What we call 
differences in the quality of pleasures and pains connected 
with sight and sound and other sensations of the special 
senses is partly, at least, traceable to this escort of organic 
experiences. The fife’s shrill clarion or the echoing 
horn” have organic effects different from those of a 
thunder-clap or of the wind whistling down a chimney. 

§ 2. Cutaneous Sensations. — The skin yields a variety 
of sensations which are roughly divisible into four classes : 
(1) Sensations of touch proper,, contact , ox pressure ; 
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(2) sensations of heat and of warmth • 

cold and of coolness ; (4) sensation'/^f sensations of 
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wMch terminate in it. But some spots are also found to 
respond with their own distinctive sensations to inadequate 
stimuli. For instance, heat of from 45^ to 50^ C. applied 
to a cold spot produces a sensation, not of heat, but of 
intense cold. However a sensorj spot may be stimulated, 
if it responds to the stimulus at all, it always responds in 
the same way. If a fine needle be thrust into a touch- 
spot, there is ** a sharply locaKsed sensation of pressure 
unaccompanied by smart or sting or any painful quality. 

. . . The sensation is unaccompanied by cold or warmth 
even when a cold or warm needle is employed.” ^ Touch- 
spots, heat-spots, cold-spots, and pain-spots are, in 
general, intermingled with each other in varying propor- 
tions in difierent parts of the skin. The tip of the ^ 
finger is especially rich in touch-spots, the cheek in heat- i 
spots. It is the cheek “ to which a washerwoman holds I 
her iron when forming a judgment of its temperature.” * j I 
The cornea, i,e, the transparent part of the outer mem-/ | 
brane coating the eyeball, is furnished almost exclusivel|^ | 
with pain-spots. On the other hand, pain-spots are few / 
within the cavity of the mouth, and absent from certain / 
parts of the inside of the cheek. 

In distinguishing special areas for pain-sensations, it is 
not implied that no other cutaneous sensations are 
disagreeable. They may be agreeable or disagreeable 
according to their varying intensity, duration, and other 
conditions. What is distinctive of pain-sensations is that 
they seem to be nearly always unpleasant, that their un- 
pleasantness is peculiarly obtrusive, and that they have a 
stinging, smarting, or pricking character. 

The touch-spots, heat-spots, cold-spots, and pain-spots 
are especially sensitive to their appropriate stimuli. But 

^ Sherrington, c*^., p. 921. 

* Halliburton, Physiology, p. 767. 
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‘ Myers, TexUook, p. 10. 
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either keeps Ms eyes closed throughout the experiment, 
and then, without opening them, attempts to indicate the 
spot at which the experimenter has touched him; or 
opening his eyes, the subject endeayours to mark this 
spot on a life-size photograph of the region {e.g, the 
arm) under examination.^ Now, estimated in this way, 
localisation for “ heavy ” touches is remarkably accurate. 

But there is another kind of localisation. By ‘‘localis- 
ing’* we may mean the perception of the position and 
direction of tactual or other sensations relatively to each 
other. This involves the perception of oi,]^artness, the dis- 
cernment of two simultaneous sensations as end-points of 
an extensive interval separating and connecting them. 
This distinction of two sensations as being two, and as 
having an interval between them, is absent where there 
is nothing but heavy contact. For some time after the 
severance of the nerve, Br. Head was unable thus to 
distinguish simultaneous pressures on the part of the skin 
affected. They appeared to him as a single blunt or 
diffuse pressure. Yet two sensations were discriminated 
as two when pressure was applied successively instead of 
simultaneously to neighbouring spots of the skin. 

The fibres of the divided nerve grew again gradually in 
such a way that various sorts of skin-sensation returned 
more or less separately from each other until a normal 
state of sensibility was recovered. I quote Br. Myers’ 
account of the earlier stages.® Forty-three days after the 
operation islets of sensibility to pain “ arising from stimu- 
lation of the skin itself made their appearance within 
the insensitive area.” One hundred and twelve days 
after the operation, “there was . . , evidence of the first 
return of sensibility to cold.” Twenty-five days after this, 

^ Myers, p. 3. 

^ Wxp&HmeTml Psychology^ j. 
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: ** tLe whole area had recoyered sensibilit j to cold ; but was 

- insensitive to heat. Only a very small area now remained 

I which was insensitive” to the pain of skin pricks. One 

I hundred and sixty days ” after the severance of the nerve, 

I ** a patch of the affected area first became sensitive to very 

I light touch.” At the end of one hundred and ninety days, 

“ cold was everywhere appreciable, and thenceforth the 
1 number of heat and cold spots increased rapidly. At this 

I therefore, we have reached a stage when the touch- 

I spots were just beginning to resume their function, and 

^ the sensations of cold, heat and pain spots were already 

; fairly restored.” 

The various sensations experienced at this stage showed 
! ; certain characteristic peculiarities sharply contrasted both 

with those due to heavy pressure and with another form of 
J sensibility which developed subsequently, and has been 

! called ^Vepicritio.” As distinguished both from deep and 

from epicritio sensibility, the cutaneous experiences, at this 
point, belong to a class known as protopathic.” They are 
distinguished partly by the special modes of stimulation 
on which they depend, and partly by their intrinsic nature. 
The^ touch sensations are indeed due to the skin itself, and 
not to pressure transmitted to underlying tissues. But 
i they are excited only over hairy regions of the skin and 

; are due to touch- spots connected with hairs. They are 

' elicited only by touching the hairs and do not occur wlien 

the hairs have been shaven off. Temperature sensations 
are excited only by stimulation of heat-spots and cold- 
spots. These spots react explosively, so that the intensity 
of the sensations depends on the end-organ which is 
stimulated rather than on the intensity of the stimulus. 
But they react at all only to high degrees of heat and cold, 
being insensitive to intermediate temperatures. The heat- 



spots never react to temperatures below 87 ° C., the cold* 
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spots never react to temperatures above 27°. In general 
protopathiA skin sensations arise only through stimulation 
ot the end-organs of separate sensory-spots; and in the 
touch-sensations, these must be connected with 

character, all protopathic 
They am * nature of oi^anic sensations, 

^ey are relatively intense and conspicuously disagreeable, 
possess extensity; but localisation in both its forms 

Ind^ J ? affected is vague and inaccurate; 

and relative localisation, involving the perception of 
apartness, is almost completely absent. The seLations 
are commonly referred, not to the place stimulated but to 
a pl«e remote from it. « A prick apphed to the Wm 
for example, m not felt as a prick at aU- it sets 
mdely radiating pain over the thumb; . the s^ne 
diffnseness and remote reference characterise the 
ghn^ sensations produced by the hght touch of hairs 

did of heat-spot aTd 

cold-spots also yields vaguely radiating, tinghno and 
remotely localised sensations. and 

nf tee failure of the power 

of yeZatiDs locahsation. the power of definitely discrimimtin<^ 

Simultaneous sensations' axe nnf 

S teo»£ “if i^apali 

^ Myers, tbid., p. 12. 
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experiment, protopatliic witliont epicritic sensibility bad 
returned over almost tbe whole of the region affected by 
section of tbe nerve. Only in one small patch were epicritic 
sensations present ; and within this patch they occurred in 
separation from the protopathic so that they could be 
examined by themselves. The restoration of normal con- 
ditions required that protopathic sensibility should be 
recovered by the small triangular patch and that epicritic 
sensibility should come back to the rest of the region 
affected. Both these processes took place slowly and 
gradually. 

The power of relative localisation, and consequently the 
appreciation of relative position and direction, and of 
shape, seems clearly to demand as an indispensable condi- 
tion the presence of the epicritic system of sensations. 
But it is still a question whether the mere presence of 
epicritic sensation is by itself sufficient without the coope- 
ration of other factors. A very significant group of facts 
bearing on this question has been brought to light by cases 
of disease affecting nerves as they travel through the bulb 
and spinal cord between the brain and the skin or motor 
apparatus. Here also the work of Dr. Head is of great 
importance. He has examined a number of cases in which 
the perception of apartness was very greatly impaired 
over the surface of a limb, although the limb was com- 
pletely sensitive to ah cutaneous stimuli.” He further 
found that this failure of relative localisation was con- 
stantly conjoined with the loss of the muscle, joint, and 
tendon sensations which yield awareness of the varying 
positions and movements of the limb affected In the 
absence of these motor sensations, the patient was able 
to name accurately the part of the skin touched, without 
seeing it. When required to point to it, he was troubled 
by a difficulty in finding the limb at all ; but when allowed 
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no otlier defect in cutaneous sensibility, the perception of 
apartness, of shape and of size may be abolished or gravely 
impaired. This is not due to any peripheral condition, 
but only to something which takes place in the central 
nervous system. The lesion which produces the disturb- 
ance of function does so by interference with the course of 
nervous impulses travelling through the posterior columns 
of the spinal cord, and by interference with their further 
course in the mid-brain, or even in the cortex. Many 
cases occur where these parts are unaffected, and there is 
no failure in local discrimination in spite of other defects 
of sensation. 

The explanation of these facts is probably to be found 
in what I have already said in discussing local signs. I 
pointed out (p. 215) that the immediately experienced 
diversity of places within an extensive whole probably 
depends on central rather than on peripheral conditions. 
Dr. Head’s work strongly confirms this position. It seems 
to show that the immediately experienced diversity of 
places depends on special nervous arrangements which 
may be independently interfered with, although cutaneous 
sensibility is otherwise unimpaired. When this happens, 
relative localisation together with perception of size is 
correspondingly affected. At the same time there is loss 
of motor and deep sensibility because the nervous impulses 
from muscles, joints, and tendons follow the same course 
as those on which local signs depend. From the loss of 
motor sensibility there follows the failure to determine the 
position of the limb and to appreciate weight. 

This interpretation of Dr. Head’s results presupposes 
the absence of what I have called local signs, i,e. immedi- 
ately experienced place-differences which are nothino* hut 
place-differences. But if these are absent, how is the 
patient still capable of absolute as distinguished from 
relative localisation ? How can he, for instance, dis- 
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gradual process involving otKer factors besides extensitj 
and local signs.^ In this process a most important part is 
played by experiences involving active movement with the 
concomitant series of muscle, joint, and tendon sensations. 

It is mainly through such active movement that we appre- 
hend relations of direction, distance, and position. 

It thus appears that local signs are not the sole factor i 
on which relative localisation depends. None the less, they ^ 
are of fundamental importance. Their presence or absence 
constitutes the difference between epicritic sensations on the 
one hand, and deep or protopathic sensations on the other. 
The varying degrees in which they are present also determine 
the possible fineness of local discrimination. It has been 
mentioned that the minimum distance between two compass 
points required in order that touch-sensations due to neigh- 
bouring contacts may be discerned, as separate and as con- 
nected by an interval, varies with the variable sensibility 
of different parts of the surface of the sMh." 0^^ 
distance is called the threshold or “hminaP^ distance.... 
For the tip of the tongue, the threshold is •! cm . ; for the \ 
tip of the finger it is *2 cm. ; *7 cm. for the tip of the nose ; 

2 cm. for the inner surface of the lips ; 5*4 cm. for the back 
of the neck ; 6*8 cm. for the arm and thigh. The tip of / 
the tongue is thus more than 60 times as finely discrimina- ' 
tive, in this respect, as the arm or thigh. 

We have. to add that the amount of the felt interval 
between the two contact-sensations also varies corre- 
spondingly for different parts of the sensitive surface. 

** If two points kept equidistant . V . be drawn across the 
skin so as really to describe a pair of parallel lines, the 
lines will appear farther apart in some places than in 
others.’^ They wili appear to approach each other and 

^ Fineness of local discrimination improves greatly and rapidly 
with practice. Children learn gradually to appreciate spatis^l 
relation. 
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recede from each other. “If, for example, we draw them 
onzontallj across the face, so that the mouth falls between 
them, the person experimented upon will feel as if they 
began to diverge near the mouth and to include it in I 
ell-marked ellipse.” i Similar results are obtained when 
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the loHger appears the distance. If it travels very slowly 
the distance may seem greater than when a and 6 are 
touched simultaneously. This shows that actual motion- 
experiences, when they occur, are factors in the perception 
of apartness, thus confirming the view that their revival 
by association is important when the actual sensations are 
not present. Another fact which clearly points in the 
same direction is that the power of relative localisation on i 
the surface of a limb is greater or less in proportion as the^ 
limb is more or less used in active movements of explora- 
tion. In much used areas, such as the finger tips, local 
discrimination is very fine ; whereas in regions compara- 
tively little used in the active exploration of objects, such"' 
as the upper arm or the middle of the back, the reverse 
holds good. 

§ 3. Motor Sensations.-Under this head we bring all\ 
sensations, not organic in their character, which depend on I 
afferent impulses passing to the brain from the endings of 
sensory nerves in the organs of movement,— in joints | 
tendons and muscles. They are called motor because ' 
they have their adequate stimuli in the variable states of 
the motor organs. They are also sometimes named 
kinaesthetic sensations. 

The function of these experiences has already been in- 
dicated. Through them we are aware of the posture and 
of the motion of our limbs and body, so far as this is not 

accounted for by sight and touch. 

Ordinarily, we have some visual perception of the spatial 
relations of our body to surrounding things and of its 
parts to each other. Besides this, the cutaneous sensations 
which we are constantly experiencing, together with the 
meaning they have acquired through highly complex 
associations, give us normally a perception of the shape 
and size of our limbs and of the position of the parts of 
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If, instead of actively initiating a movement ourselves, 
our limbs are passively shifted by another person, or if 
they are set in motion by an electric current passing through 
the muscles, the appreciation of changing position and of 
resistance is virtually unaffected. The main difference is 
that in the first case we are aware of the movement as due 
to our win, and in the second as involuntary. In patho- 
logical cases where the sensibility of the muscles, joints and 
tendons of a hmb is lost, the patient is aware that he has 
attempted to move the limb in a certain way, but, with 
closed eyes, he has no sufficient means of determining 
whether the movement has actually taken place. He then 
proceeds on the sole clue he possesses, and assumes that 
the movement has followed because he has willed it, 
though in reality it may not have done so. If, for 
instance, he attempts to shift his leg or arm, he assumes 
that the attempted change of position has really occurred, 
even though the leg or arm has been held fixed in the 
same place. 


It was once supposed tliat actively initiated movements 
involved a peculiar sort of sensation connected directly 
with the discharge of nervous impulses from the motor 
areas of the brain to the muscles, aud not duo to incoming 
impulses from joints, muscles, and tendons. The existence 
of this “ innervation-sense,” or sense of energy put forth 
is now generally denied. It is hard to reconcile with the 
recently ascertained fact that the motor areas of the cortex 
yield no sensation when they are directly stimulated by the 
electric current, whereas sensations can be elicited in this 
way from the areas situated immediately behind them 
which receive afferent nerves from the skin and motor 
organs. Further, the supposed sense , .of innervation 
^unts for nothing which cannot be as weU accounted 
for without it. It is not r^qiured, to .explain volition ; for 
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bated to fom them are absent. Tbe resulting association 
w of that intimate kind which we have caUed comphcation. 
ihe comphcation is even more intimate than that between 
the sight of ice or of water and the tactual experiences of 
coldness or wetness. It follows that motor sensations must 
acquire the meanings which primarily belong to the 
associated experiences of touch and sight. This explains 
how and why we are constantly and immediately aware of 
the position of our limbs at any moment and of the direc- 
tion and extent of their movements through muscle, joint 
and tendon sensations, independently of actual touch and 
sigM. 

It is difficult for the developed consciousness to dis- 
entangle such experiences from their associations so as to 
determine what meaning they are capable of conveying 
though their own nature and their combination with Lch 
o er. Yet it is possible clearly to distinguish their 
presence by a suitable direction of attention. When, for 
mstance, we crook a finger or bend our arm at the elliow 
byattendmg to what appears to take place at the joints’ 
we can discern, besides sensations due to crumpling of the 
skm, etc., other sensations, more akin to touches and 
pressures than to any other kind of sense-experience, but 
much vaguer than epicritic touch. They have a crude 
extensity. which, when it is attended to, involves a crude 
awai^ess of extension. But there is no perception of 
apartness or of shape. On the other hand, as the finger 
orrelbow IS bemg bent, we are aware of change-sensations 
referred to the joints, comparable to the immediate 
expenence of motion which we have when, for example 

hand. There is, however, this important difference f that 

‘ See above, Bk. U., Ch. L, i 6. 
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movement-seiisations referred to tlie joints lack the definite- 
ness which depends on epicritic sensibility. We do not 
discriminate simultaneously the point whence the move- 
ment has started from the point at which it has arrived. 
None the less, the successive phases of the motion-experience 
are finely differentiated, like successive pressures on the skin 
which excite the “ deep,” as distinguished from the epicritic, 
sensibility. We also localise in the neighbourhood of the 
joints the various degrees of tension felt in making an 
effort against resistance by pushing or pulling or lifting. 
In pressing my fingers against the table I can distinguish 
clearly between skin sensations and other similar though 
vaguer sensations referred to the locality of the finger- 
joints and of the wrist. 

Of the three main organs, muscles, joints, tendons, which 
contribute towards the complex of motor sensations, it 
would seem that the nauscles are of least importance, and 
the part they play is obscure. Tendon-sensations are 
certainly important for the of varying degrees 

of pressure and strain. “ Let your arm hang down loosely 
by your side. Attach a fairly heavy weight by a string to 
the forefinger. The weight pulls the surfaces of the elbow 
and other joints apart; so that there is no pressure or 
friction of one surface against another. But you soon get 
the sensation of strain throughout the arm.” ^ 

In the apprehension of the positions and movements of 
a limb, it seems clear that joint-sensations play the leading 
part. The special importance of the joints is proved by a 
series of experiments carried out by Dr. Goldscheider. 
*‘This patient observer caused his fingers, arms, and legs 
to be passively rotated upon their various joints in a 
mechanical apparatus which registered both the velocity 

An, ChUlim qf Psychology f 1^* Qh 
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of movement impressed and the amonnt of angular rotation. 
No active muscular contraction took place. The minimal 
felt amounts of rotation were in all cases surprisingly 
small, being much less than a single angular degree in all 
the joints except those of the fingers,’* ^ Anaesthesia of the 
skin made little difference in the result. Anaesthesia of 
the joints themselves greatly decreased the power of dis- 
crimination. 

Sensitiveness to movement at the joints is partly depen- 
dent on the extent of the movement and partly on its 
speed. The same extent of movement which is discernible 
when the movement has a certain rapidity becomes im- 
perceptible when its rapidity is decreased. Speed being 
kept constant, sensitiveness varies for different joints. 
With a speed of (say) *3° per second, an excursion of from 
1T5® to 1*30° in extent is just appreciable at the ankle- 
joint, of 9*5° to 9*8° at the hip, of *26° to *42° at the 
wrist. Griven the same range of movement about the 
joint, the speed required to make it discernible is also 
different for different joints. If the rapidity required for 
the shoulder is 3° per second, that for the elbow, with the 
same range of movement, is 7° per second, that for the first 
joint of a finger is 12*5° per second. A much smaller and 
also a much slower movement is just noticeable in the case 
of the larger joints situated near to the body than at those 
which are farther away from it. If we take into account 
both the ** speed and largeness of the excnrsion of the limb 
required to give a just discernible sensation, the sensitive- 
ness of the shoulder is more than forty times that of the 
fingers.**^ Of course, both extent and speed of movement 
are measured as we measure the motion of the hands of a 
clock, in terms of the magnitude of the cwa^Zes traversed, 

^ James, Principles of Psychology^ vol. ii., pp. 192-193, 

* Schafer, vol. ii,, pp. 1614-1616. 
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Tlie importance of the rate of movement for sensibility 
to excursions of the limbs like in extent, shows that the 
motion-sensations of the joints are not reducible merely 

to a series of position-sensations, each such as might 

have been experienced with the limb at rest. Undoubtedly 
our awareness of the place of an unmoved limb depends 
on the presence of these “ statmsthetic ” sensations, as 
they have been called. iBut the awareness of motion as 
conditioned by the sensibility of the joints does not con- 
sist in a combination of statsesthetic sensations strung 
together in succession. There is in addition the unique 
and irreducible transition-experience. This may be dis- 
cerned where there is no discernment of successive 
positions. The effect of transmitting an electric current 
through a joint is to obliterate awareness of position, 
while awareness of movement (although much more obtuse 
than in the absence of faradization) is still preserved. . ; . 
It is also found that a passive movement maybe recog- 
nised, and yet the direction of movement and hence the 
nature of the change of position may be doubtful,’^ ^ The 
special value of the joints for motion-sensations is con- 
nected with their structure. They are double organs, 
consisting of two sensitive surfaces, which rub against 
each other as the limb moves. The conditions are so far 
comparable to those of the mutual exploration of different 
parta of the skin, as when the two hands are nibbed 
against each other. Only we have to remember that the 
joint surfaces have not epicritic sensibility, but only some- 
thing analogous to the deep sensibility of the shin. The 
contact and movement of the joint surfaces relatively to 
each other seems incapable of yielding the perception of 
the simultaneous of two contacts. None the 

^ Myers, Wxperimmtal Psychology ^ p. 69 . 
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Taste AND Smell. 

§ 1. Taste. — ^The greater Dumber of tbe sensations 
wMcb. are usually ascribed to taste are in reality odours. 
If tbe nose be held and tbe eyes shut, it is very difficult 
to distinguish, in eating, between an apple, an onion, and 
a potato ; the three may be recognised by their texture, 
but not by their taste. Cinnamon applied to the tongue 
under the same conditions appears like flour j the taste 
may appreciate a slight sweetness, but that is all. There 
are four undoubted taste- sensations— sw^t, salt, acid, and 
bitter. What is known as an^lkaUne tait^ TC^ieTd a 
blend of salt and sw^t together with characteristic touch- 
sensations j it may he imitated by mixing strong solutions 
of salt and sweet substances. Metallic tastes are supposed 
to be due to a mixture of salt and soiiK 

All taste-sensations appear to be intermingled with and 
qualified by tactile sensations. An acid, too slight to he 
distinguished as such, produces a peculiar touch-sensation 
hy its astringent character j and as the aridity is increased 
the touch-sensation hecomes stinging, and finally passes 
into a pain-sensation which completely dominates the 
special experience of acidity. Salt is also accompanied by 
a stinging sensation; but this does not reach the same 
pitch of intensity as in the case of acids. The sensation of 
softness and smoothness is associated with sweetness; 
this is appreciable when the sweet substance is present in 
quantities so small that it cannot be discerned as such. 

. . . 259 
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As tlie sensation of sweetness becomes intensified, tlie 
toncli- sensation is dominated and obsctn-ed by it. But it 
emerges again as the sweetness is further increased. Very 
intense sensations of sweetness are sometimes accompanied 
by a biting sensation. 

The tip of the tongue is especially sensitive to sweetness, 
the edges to acidity, and the base to . bitterness. The tip 
and edges are equally sensitive to salts, the base less so. 
When the mouth has been washed out, and some neutral 
substance, such as distilled water, is applied to the tongue, 
the result differs according to the point of application, and 
varies in different persons. The base of the tongue appears, 
in general, to respond by a sensation of bitter. In some 
persons the same sensation is aroused to whatever part of 
the tongue the distilled water is applied. Others feel no 
sensation except at the base. Others feel a sensation of 
sweetness at the tips and of acidity at the edges. 

There appear to exist among taste-sensations relations 
somewhat analogous to the contrast of colours. Salt, by a 
sort of contrast, makes distilled water taste sweet. It has 
the same effect on solutions of sweet substances which in 
themselves would be too weak to be appreciable. It also 
has an intensifying effect on solutions which are strong 
enough to be appreciable. It operates in this way both when 
the same part of the tongue is successively stimulated, first 
by a salt, then by a neutral or sweet fiuid, and also when 
the salt and the sweet are simultaneously applied to homo- 
logous parts of the tongue, e.g, to corresponding points on 
the right and left edges of the tongue* Sweet has a much 
weaker contrast effect on salt, than salt on sweet. Sweet 
instead of making distilled water taste salh^ b 
makes “it taste , sweet. On the other hand, contrast -with 
sweet makes distinctly appreciable a salt solution in itself 
too weak to be perceived. Similar relations have been ob- 
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serred between sa.lt and acid, and between sweet and acid ; 
l)ut in tlie case of sweet and acid tliej are manifested only 
wlieii tbe two stimuli are applied successively to tlie same 
part of tlie tongue, not when they are applied simultaneously 
to homologous parts. Bitter appears neither to produce 
contrast effects nor to be affected by them. 

There is also compensation and rivalry between tastes. 
When two stimuli act simultaneously on the same organs 
they may give rise to a sensation differing from that 
which either would produce separately; but they may also 
partially or wholly neutralise each other, as sugar neutralises 
the sourness of fruit or the bitterness of coffee. This i s \ 
pensation. It also sometimes happens that, under sncli 
conditions, two tastes are experienced alternately as if there 
were a conflict between the two stimuli, now one prevailing | 
and now the other. This is rivalry, ’ ■ I 

The sense of taste can be stimulated only by fluids. 
Soljd substances must be dissolved in the mouth before 
they can affect it. 

§ 2. Smell.— The appropriate stimulus for the sense of 
smell, on the other hand, consists of odoriferous particles 
conveyed to the membrane, in a gaseoua^ The 

sensations of smell have not been adequately classified or 
analysed into their primary constituents : there appears to 
be a very great variety of them. Thex,are^pf ten modified 
by mixture with touch and taste sensations. The, pun- 
gency of an odour is not strictly a sensation of smell at 
all, but a peculiar kind of tactual experience. Odours 
proper do not appear to produce snce,^ing- this da, dfle to 
irritation affecting tlie, sense of touch. Odorous sensations 
take .,:;^some tinie . to , develop af^^^^ the contact of the | 
stimulus with the olfactory meiiduan^ and may last very 
long. When the stimulus is repeated .tlie sensation „ very 
soon dies put : the sensory terminal organs speedily 
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l;)ecp]iiQ exliBtiisted. {Tlie larger, apparently, tlie surface of 
olfactory meBilarane employed, tke more intense the sen- 
sation | animals with acute scent have a proportionately 
large area of olfactory membrane. The greater the 
quantity of odoriferous material brought to the membrane, 
the more intense the sensation up to a certain limit ; and 
an olfactometer for measuring olfactory sensations has 
been constimcted, the measurements being given by the 
size of the superficial area, impregnated with an odoriferous 
substance, over which the air must pass in order to give 
rise to a distinct sensation. The limit of increase of 
sensation, however, is soon reached, a minute quantity 
producing the maximum of sensation, and further increase 
giving rise to exhaustion. The minimum quantity of 
material required to produce an olfactory sensation maybe 
in some cases, as in that of musk, almost immeasurably 
small.” ^ 

The sense of smell plays an immensely important part 
in the life of animals. It is to them what sight and 
hearing are to us. The amma/I dateots its prey , Md^^^ 
it by means of scent. On the other hand the scent of the 
pursuer warns the prey and , guides its efforts to escape. 
Probably every individual and every species has its own 
characteristic and distinctive odour. There are some men 
who can distinguish human beings by smell ; dogs and 
other animals possess this power in a very high degree. 
The ants of one nest attack those of another nest or of 
another species who may intrude among them; whereas 
they never under normal conditions attack ants belonging 
to their own nests. It has been clearly shown' by experi- 
ment that this is due to the peculiar and distinctive 
odours belonging to different nests and their inhabitants. 


^ Foster, qp. cit,y pp. 1389-1390. 
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The unfamiliar odour of an ant coming from a strange 
nest lias an exasperating effect. The intruder is attacked 
and usiiallj killed. If before being introduced into a 
nest it is first bathed in juice produced bj crusliing the 
tenants of the nest, no notice is taken of it however 
widely it may differ in appearance from these. It is 
incorrect, to . say that ants recognis0 other ants as belonging 
or not belonging to their own family: alldepends on the 
irritating effect of the unfamiliar odour of strangers.^ 
The comparatively small part played by smell in the mental 
life of human beings may be accounted for by the fact 
that trains of ideas constitute so large a part of human 
experience. Smells are not adapted to ideal revival in 
serial succession as sounds and sights are. 

^ See Albrecht Bethe’s Durfen wir den Ameisen und Bienen psy- 
clmche QiLalitdtm zuachreihen {ArcMvfm^ die gesammte Bhysioloyie. 
Bd. 70). Bethe also shows that some speoies of ants find their way 
to and from their nests by means of smell. In moving they leave 
an odorous track behind them. 
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swing, the greater is tlie amplitude of the waves tliat 
traverse the rope. The particles of the rope rise higher 

and sink lower ; their ci’ests are Mglier and then' hollows 

deeper. Suppose now that the hand, in making its excur- 
sion to and fro, also trembles. Different kinds of im- 
pulse are then communicated to the rope, each of which 
separately would give rise to waves of different length. 
The result is waves of a more complex form which can be 
mathematically explained as if they were formed by-a com- 
bination of the waves which the separate impulses would 
severally produce. 

Thus we can distinguish three characteristics of an 
undulating movement: (1) wave-length, (2) amplitude, 
(3) simplicity or complexity. In the case of light, each of 
these characters of the physical undulation is specially 
connected with a corresponding characteristic of visual 
sensation. Differences oi wave-length are specially con- 
nected with differences of colom-quality other than those 
which are constituted by degrees of paleness or darlmess, 
viz. by more or less resemblance to white or black. Colour- 
quality in this restricted sense is called colour-tone, Dor 
example, the difference between yellow and green, or 
between yellow-green and a still yellower green, is a dif- 
ference of colour-tone. The difference between yellow 
and yellowish-brown is difference in saturation due to a 
darkening of the yellow. The amplitude of the wave is 
specially connected with the intensity of the sensation. Any 
specific colour-tone, such as green or red, produced by 
light of a certain wave-length, may be made brighter or 
less bright by increasing or diminishing the intensity of 
the light, viz. the amplitude of the vibration. Jt^may 
become brighter without alteration of its colour-tone. If 
we have a series of greys including what we call white, 
arranged in a graduated scale of bidghtness, it is possible 
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to fix the brightness of a given colour, such as green, bj 
comparing it with the greys. It is judged to be equally 
bright with one of them, and more or less bright than the 
rest. The cgmjplexity of a. wave determines 
the 0 / or purity of the corresponding 

colour. We can, as we have seen, compare a green with a 
grey or white in respect of intensity or brightness : but we 
can also compai’e it in another respect : we can ask how 
far the green resembles the grey in quality. It may be a 
greenish grey or a greyish green, or apparently a pure 
green. The niore it approximates ,,, to grey, the less satu- 
rated it is, and the more free it is from any apparent 
admixture of grey i the more saturated it is. 

It must not be supposed that colour-tone is determined 
solely by wave-length, intensity solely by amplitude, and 
degree of saturation solely by complexity. It is only within 
certain limits that the physical intensity of light can be 
varied without affecting colour- tone. Variation in the in- 
tensitymf the light also affects saturation ; increase makes 
the colour whiter, and decrease makes it darker. Wave- 
length not only determines colour-tone, but also helps to 
determine brightness. Some colour-tones are brighter 
than others,,, even though the physical stimulus is less 
intense. Oomplexity of vibration is a very important 
factor indeed in determining colour-tone. The same 
colours which are produced by simple waves can be pro- 
duced by complex waves also, though in some cases they 
are less pure or saturated. White or grey results from a 
combination of lights of ail wave-lengths, and also from 
various other combinations. In ordinary daylight, all 
wave-lengths are combined. 

§ 2. Structure of the Eye. — For anatomical detail we 
must refer to the text-books of physiology. The eye as a 
whole is analogous to a photographic apparatus. ** In it 
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a camera or darlr claamber of notable size exists similar to 
that wliicb a pliotograpber uses, Laving a lens in the fore 
part, and a sensitive curtain at the back. . . . When the 
photographer looks in at the back of his camera, he sees 
on the ground glass plate the image depicted which he 
wishes to photograph, placed upside down, but faithfully 
delineated in aU its colours ; and such an inverted land- 
scape is formed in like manner in the back part of each of 
our eyeballs. And as the photographer adjusts the focus 
of his instrument by altering the position of the lens, 
screwing it nearer or further from the screen, so we adjust 
the focus of our eye instinctively according to the distance 
of the object looked at, not indeed by changing the 
position of the lens but by altering its form so as to make 
it stronger or weaker as required.” ^ 

The. sensitive ®tain is called j when an 

object is looked at directly by a normal eye the optical 
image of that object is focussed upon a small oval area 
about the centre of the retina known from its colour as 
the “yellow. spot.” This area, in the centre of which is a 
minute depression or pit called is in an 

ordinary light by far the most discriminative part of the 
retina, and it alone gives distinct vision of an object. N'ear 
it on the nasal side, the optic nerve enters the eye and 
pierces the retina to send its fibres radiating over the inner 
surface, and the spot , at which the optic nerve comes 
through, being ins^ to light, is called 
The retina, although a very thin and delicate membrane, 
consists of several distinct layers. In the innermost layer 
the fibres of the optic nerve are spread out. The outer- 
most layer consists wholly of minute rod-like structures 
packed closely side by side and perpendicular to the surface 

1 Cleland, # 1 *^ MxpreBaion, and S&modioni pp. 77, 7S, 
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of the retina.. Tliese are tlie elements in wliicli tlie light 
rays produce their immediate effect, probably chemical 
changes. They are of two kinds, called respectively the 
rods and the cones, and are connected with the nerve fibres 
of the innermost layer by highly complex systems of fibres 
which make up the middle layers of the retina. In the 
fovea centralis the cones alone are present of all the retinal 
constituents. The proportion of rods to cones increases 
from the fovea towards the periphery, and outside the area 
of the yellow spot the rods predominate largely. The , 
retina difiers from all the sense-organs except the olfactory 
in being an out-growth of the brain. I 

§ 3. Descriptive Analysis of Light-Sensations. — ^We 
must distinguish between neutral tints and colours proper. 
Feutral tints consist, of black and white and intermediate 
greys. Starting with pure black, we can arrange the greys 
in a series, so as to pass by gradual transitions to pure 
white. Each grey may be interposed between two others 
which it resembles so closely as to be barely distinguishable 
from them. It diifers from the one which precedes it 
in being a little lighter, and from the one which follows it 
in being a little darker. Thus, though the greys differ, 
the general form of transition between them is throughout 
identical. 

The eye is capable of distinguishing about 700 shades 
of grey, from the deepest black to the most brilliant white. 
It should be noted that though black is not due to a posi- 
tive physical stimulus, as other visual sensations are, it is 
yet a positive experience. The eye which sees darkness is 
not at all compai^able with the back of the hand, which 
sees nothing. There is reason for believing that the grey 
field which remains present to consciousness in the con- 
tinued absence of light is due directly to a brain-process, 
and does not involve excitation of retinal elements at all. 
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^ Not of course all degrees of saturation and intensity. 


Differences of colour-tone, apart from differences of 
saturation and intensity, are best studied in the order in 
whicb they occur in the spectrum. The spectrum is formed 
by passing ordinary white light through a prism, and so 
breaking it up into its component simple lights, and pro- 
jecting these on a screen. The simple components of the 
white light are then arranged in a series in the order of 


Green 


Ei". 2. — Cfirole illustrating serial order of eolour- tones. 


their wave-lengths. At one end are the longest wave- 
lengths, giving the sensation of red, at the other the 
shortest, giving the sensation of violet, viz. a blue tinged 
with red. Between the red end and the violet end are 
interposed all the various colour-tones,^ with the exception 
of the purples. The purples can be formed by intermixing 
red and violet lights in varying proportions. In what 
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follows we shall suppose the spectrum completed by the 
addition of these purple tints, so as to form a closed figure. 

We have said that colours are best studied in the order in 
which they occur in the spectrum. But unfortunately the 
spectrum is unsuitable in some other respects for analytic 
comparison of colour-tones. In comparing a series of 
colours merely with reference to their colour-tones, their 
brightness and saturation ought to be kept as uniform as 
possible. But the colours of the spectrum differ greatly 
in brightness. Hence in what follows we shall suppose 
a series of colours arranged in the order of the spec- 
trum, but uniform in brightness and saturation. Such 
a series may be made by taking bits of transparent 
coloured paper, and adjusting their degree of brightness 
and saturation by placing bits of grey or white paper 
underneath them. 

The whole series of colour-tones, beginning with red and 
returning to red through purple, is continuously graduated 
1 "e the grej series of which we have just spoken But 
there is an important difference. In the region of greatest 
wave-lengths, the transitions are from red to yellow: each 
member of the series is interposed between two others 
which it resembles so closely that the difference is barely 
perceptible, but it differs from the one in being redder, 
and from the other in being yellower. Thus the form of 
transition in the series is uniform throughout, and is 
quite analogous to that between black and white But 
after passing yellow, there occurs what may be best 
described as a change of direction. The transition is stUl 
continuous; but it now takes place between yellow and 
green. We begin with greenish yellows, and pass by the 
smallest perceptible transitions to yeUowish greens, and so 
to pme green. After passing green there is another change 
of direction ; we now have a green-blue series. There Is 
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still another turning-point after passing blue ; the series 
which follows is blue-red, passing from blue through violet 
and purple to red. The change of colour in the spectrum 
is throughout so continuous that it is not possible to fix 
the exact point at which these changes of direction begin. 
All that can be said is that they begin somewhere in the 
region of red, yellow, green, and blue, respectively. Since 
the change of direction occurs, it must occur somewhere. 
At the precise point of its occurrence, there must be a 
simple colour-tone, such as pure red, pure yellow, pure 
green, or pure blue. Eor instance, pure yellow is the 
point of transition between the red-yellows and the green- 
yellows, and pure red is the point of transition between 
the purples and the red-yellows. 

So far we have only considered difierence, in colour- 
tone, apart from difierence in intensity and saturation ; 
but all the colours of the spectrum may vary in either of 
these respects so as to form a graduated series. Each 
of them may be made more or less pale by an admixture 
of white light. If the general intensity of the illumina- 
tion be increased or diminished while the spectrum is 
being examined, and if the increase or diminution is 
not too great, the result is that all the colours in the 
spectrum vary in brightness while remaining the same 
in colour-tone. But the change in brightness is in general 
accompanied by a change in saturation. Increased bright- 
ness makes a colour paler, and decreased brightness makes 
it darker — causes it to approximate to black. When the 
increase or decrease is made sufficiently great, the colour- 
tones tend to disappear in mere whiteness or blackness, 
respectively. They may be mixed with white light, and 
also lowered or increased in intensity, so that both changes 
are combined. All the oolour-diffierences recognised in 
ordinary life may be accounted for in these various ways. 
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They are constituted by differences in primary colour tone, 
in intensity, and in saturation. Pink and rose-colour are 
whitish reds ; maroon is a dark red, i,e, a red so 
diminished in intensity as to he strongly infused with 
black. Olive is a dark green. We usually call a pale 
green or blue a light green or blue. The series of colour- 
modifications obtained by making a colour-tone, such as 
blue, paler or darker is psychologically quite analogous to 
such a series as that of the blue-greens. 

Intensity is by no means independent of colour. In the 
spectrum, the physical light is most intense in the region 
of red. But for our experience the yellow is distinctly the 
brightest colour. The blue is less bright than the red, but 
the difference is by no means in proportion to the diffe- 
rence in the intensity of the illumination. 

It should be noted that the red of the spectrum is 
not pure red, but, as Hering pointed ont, is tinged with 
yellow. 

§4. The Setina^s own Light.— In the total and con- 
tinued absence of external light, there still exists a held of 
greyish light-sensation. This is perhaps due to the fact 
that the visual areas of the brain are continually being 
stimulated by such internal processes as the circulation of 
the blood and the re-distribution of heat. This sensation 
of grey due to internal stimulation has been called the 
retina* 8 own, light (Bigenlioht der Eetina)* But the name 
is a misnorqer, if the experience depends, not on retinal 
process, but on more central conditions. 

§ 6. Total Colour-Blindness and Bark-Adaptation. — 
The extreme margin of the retina is totally colour-blind. 
Let the eye be fixed upon an object immediately in front 
of it, and let someone gradually introduce an unknown 
coloui'ed object into the field of view from one side. On 
its first entrance into the field of view, the pbieot .will 
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appear white, grey, or black. Its colour will only become 
recognisable as it approaches the centre of the field. 

Again, when the illumination is sufileientlj faint, the 
whole of the retina, with the exception of the yellow spot, 
is totally colour-blind. All the cplpnrs of the spectrum 
pass into grey when the light is made dim enough. 
When we pass from ordinary daylight into a dark room, 
we are not at first able to discern objects : but after a time 
the ©ye adapts itseK to the faint illumination. When 
this dark-adaptation has taken place, it becomes possible 
to discern objects but not their coloui'-tones. Eyerything 
is seen in various shades of grey. It has been shown 
that the sensation of grey which persists when the illumi- 
nation is so lowered that colour disappears is, in all 
probability, a function of the rods only. Accordingly the 
fQMO' centralis , in which rods are not present, (ipes not 
become adapted in the same, way. If a small patch of 
coloured light is thrown upon it, decreasing illumination 
causes the colour suddenly to disappear, without first trans- 
forming it into a patch of grey. Where there has been no 
adaptation of the eye for darkness, the same holds also for 
other parts of the retina. If several transparent patches of 
colour are illuminated from behind, and the light thus 
transmitted through the transparent patches is gradually 
decreased, while the general illumination remains that of 
ordinary daylight, the colours retain their distinctive hue 
until they give place to blackness, without first passing 
through intermkliate shades of grey. This is expressed by 
saying that there is no photo-chromatic interval,” such j 
as occurs when the retina becomes adapted to faint light. ^ 

Where the general illumination is gradually diminished 
so as to give rise to a photo-chromatic interval, there is 
also a marked change in the comparative brightness of 
different colours. The colours of the red end of the 

18 
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spectrum appear relatively darker, those of the blue end 
brighter, while the region of maximum brightness passes 
to the_ green, whereas under ordinary illumination it is 
found in the yellow. This change of relative brightness 
begins before the colours become grey. But it is most 
pronounced after this stage has been reached. 

Cases have been carefully examined and recorded of 
persons who showed an entire want of sensibUity to 
colour-tones, not only under faint illumination, but under 
all conditions They saw everything in black and wHte. 

most of these pathological cases, though not in all 
there is an ^teration in the distribution of the intensity of 
light-sensation in the spectrum. Por the normal eye "the 

is that of yeUow light; for 
the totally cpWblind, it lies in the green rathei than in 
the yeUow portion of the spectrum. We have just noticed 
that the spectrum, as seen under sufficiently faint iUumi- 
pation. shows the same change in the distribution of the 

f totally colour-blind cannot 

i/or the most part bear lUumination of ordinary strength 

y ig • This indicates that their ordinary condition 

been adapted ^ to twilight vision. Oolour-bUniiess is 
ommon to both cases. In both cases a special retinal 

apparatus IS at work yielding only sensaaL of grey 

while that for uolbur vision and for white and blafk is 

Gitliei non-existent or in abeyance 

§ 6. Partial Colour - Blindness.-Between the outer 
margin of the retina and the yeUow spot, there is a zo;; 
which is partially co our-blind. It is sensitive to blue and 

yeUow, but not to red and green. This may be tested bv an 
-^riment Bi^ to that described in the preJ^^^^ 

When the colours of the spectrum are seen sideways, so 
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that they fall out the pai'tially colour-blind zone of the 
retina, the blue-green region appears grey. This grey 
divides the whole spectrum into two parts. The part con- 
taining light of greater wave-length appears yellow, that 
containing light of smaller wave-length appears blue. 
Eed and green are not discernible. 

It is well known that there are many persons whose 
whole retina is a:ffected by a partial colour-blindness, con- 
sisting in an inability to distinguish between red and 
green. ITow, abstractly considered, this inability to dis- 
tinguish between red and green may arise in either of two 
ways. A p was insensitive to both red and 

green could not of course distingiiish them firom each 
other. . Eut the same might hold true of a person 
to red- and ^not to green, or . to green If 

we suppose yellow to be due to a combination of the 
retinal processes wMch are produced by red light and 
green light respectively, persons insensitive to red would 
see all yellows as green, and those insensitive to 
would see all yellows as red. Both modes of explain- 
ing partial colour-blindness have been, and still are, 
advocated. On the whole, it seems likely that in 
partially colour-blind the retina is equally incapable 
of giving rise to sensations either of red or green, 
the question is full of difficulty. The evidence shows 
clearly that there are two distinct types of 
colour-blindness, and it has been maintained that in 
one type the sensation red is absent and in the other type 
the sensation But instances have occurred in 

which only one eye has been colour-blind, the other 
being normal. These instances have belonged to the 
which would be classed as redMindness by those who dis- 
tinguish between red-blihdness and green-blindness. Efow 
in such cases the colour-blind themselves testify that the 
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§ 7. Effects of the Mixture of Lights of Bifferent Wave- 
lengths. — ^When lights of all wave-lengths are intermin- 
gled in clue proportion, the result is grey or white. If in 
the mixture there is a relative predominance of some one 
light, such as green or blue, the result is a whitish green 
or a whitish blue. 

If we select any colour of the spectium, it is possible to 
find some other colour which, mingled with it in due pro- 
portion, will yield a neutral tint. If one of the components 
ol the mixture is present in greater (Juahtity than is 
required to produce a grey, the predominant light gives its 
own colour to the mixture. The other light diminishes the 
degree of saturation. Thus, if golden yellow and blue be ’ 
mixed in proper proportions, they yield the sensation of 
white. As the proportion of blue is increased, the white 
becomes more and more a bluish white ; as the proportion 
of yellow is increased, the white becomes more and more 
a yellowish white. Colours which, intermixed with each 
other, yield white, are called complementary, f Yellow is 
complementary to bine. } jTlie red of the spectrum is not 
complementaiy to green, hut to a bluish green. / It should 
be remembered, however, that the red of the spectrum is 
not pure red, hut yellowish. As every discernible colour 
of the spectrum possesses its complement, either within 
the spectrum or in the purple series, the pairs of com- 
plementary colours are indefinitely numerous. If the 
simple lights corresponding to colours which are not too 
far removed from each other in the spectrum are mingled, 
the result is a colour corresponding to an intermediate light. 

For instance, by mingling the simple lights which severally 
produce blue and green, we can obtain all the blue greens. 

A larger proportion of the blue light yields a bluer green : a 
larger proportion of tlie green light yields a greener blue. 

If we mix blue with yellowish-green, we obtain a green 
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mingled ■with tlie white due to the combination of blue and 
yellow. This green may be relatively pure or it may be 
bluish or yellowish according to the proportion of blue 
or yellow light in the mixture. The combination of 
pure blue with pure yellow yields white. If, proceeding 
further, we mix blue with red, we obtain a new colour not 
contained in the spectrum — purple. By mixing the red 
light of the spectrum with the green in certain proportions 
we produce yellow : by increasing the quantity of red light, 
the yellow is made redder ; by increasing the quantity of 
green light, the yellow is made greener. The laws of 
combination which hold good of simple lights apply also to 
those mixtures which produce the same colours as the 
simple lights. 

If we select three colours so related that by combining 
any two of them we can obtain a colour which is comple- 
mentary to the third, it is possible, by varying combinations 
of the three, to produce all the colours of the spectrum. 
But there is only one triplet of colours by wliich the rest 
can be produced in a high degree of saturation. This tri- 
I plet is jreen, an^^^^ Bor this reason red, 

I green, and violet have been called primary colours. 

The best method of mixing lights of different wave- 
lengths, so as to ascertain the resulting sensation, is to 
allow two different parts of the spectrum to fall on the 
same part of the retina at the same time. Another way 
is by using the colour- wheel or coloux*-top. Sectors of 
the colours to he investigated are placed on a disk. 
The pigments used in colouring must he as pure as 
possible ; in other words, they must as nearly as possible 
reflect simple and not compound lights.^ The disk is set 

^ The mixture of the pigments themselves, in the way that artists 
mix them, is by no means equivalent to a mixture of the lights 
which they reflect. 
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rapidly spinning so that one kind of Kght is brought to 
bear on the retina before the effect of the other has ceased. 
Thus the different modes of stimulation are superposed. 
If one sector of the disk is blue, and another yellow, and 
if the colours are present in due proportion, the rapidly 
rotating disk will appear grey. 

§ 8. The Effects of Contrast.—A man passing a street- 
lamp in moonlight casts two shadows. That which is cut 
off from the light of the lamp and only illuminated by the 
moon appears blue. Now moonlight is white or nearly 
so. The blue appearance of the shadow is due to contrast 


with the yellow illumination thro-^^ the 

siu:xomding.Jeld-.-of^^ The excitement of the retina 
by the yellow light indirectly affects that portion of the 
retina or of the central nervous matter which is not directly 
excited by it. The influence thus exerted by the yellow 
hght produces an effect similar to that which would be 
produced by a blue light acting directly. Now blue is 
complementary to yellow. In general, a colour in any 
part of the field of view tends to tinge adjoining parts 
with its complementary colour. The effect is greatest when 
a large field of uniform colour acts on a small one. A 
small spot of grey on a relatively extensive field of blue 
appears distinctly yellowish. If a small spot of red be 
substituted for the grey, it will combine its own colour 
with the contrast colour. It will appear yellowish red or 
reddish yellow. The effect of contrast is most marked at 
the meeting-point of the two colours. It is interfered with 
by lines of demarcation separating them, such as a pencil- 
mark drawn round the red spot on the blue field. It is 
also interfered with by differences in the texture of the 
coloured surfaces. For these reasons, it comes out most 
clearly when contours are obliterated, and differences of 
texture reduced to a minimum. The most favourable con- 
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ditions are obtained in tbe case of coloured shadows, or 
by projecting the light from coloured glasses on a wall, or 
by means of coloured disks in rapid rotation with the 
colours in concentric zones. A simple method is to place 
a small piece of paper on a larger sheet, and to cover both 
with a sheet of tissue paper. The tissue paper obliterates 
contours and conceals difference of texture. The contrast 
effect is of course in general stronger in proportion as the 
direct excitation of the paii) of the retina affected by it is 
weaker j thus grey is better to experiment with than white. 

The influence of contrast is also operative between black 
and white. The same grey will appear darker on a white 
background, and lighter on a black background. If con- 
trasted colours are complementary to each other, the con- 
trast renders them more saturated. 

§ 9. The negative After-Image, etc.— ‘'If, after look- 
ing steadfastly at a white patch on a black ground, the eye 
be turned to a white ground, a grey patch is seen for some 
little time. A black patch on a white ground similarly 
gives rise, when the eye is subseq^uently turned towards a 
grey ground,*' to the image of a white patch. Tbese after- 
images, which follow the removal of the primary stimula- 
tion, are called negative images, “When a red patch is 
looked ati' au'd the eye subsequently turned to a white or 
to a grey ground, the negative image is a greenish blue ; 
that is to say, the colour of the uegatiye image is comple^ 

I mentary to that of the object. Thus also orange produces j 

I a blue, green a pink, yellow an indigo-hlue negative image, 

'' and so on.” ^ When the primary stimulation is very 
transient, it may give rise in the first instance to a positive 
image, as we shall see later. Negative images arise also i 

^ Foster, Text-hook of Physiology^ gvktt iv,, book iii., ohap. iii., 
p* 1260 . 
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when the eje is simply closed after the primary stimula- 
tion as well as when it is turned to a different back- 
ground. 

It is not however necessary for the occurrence of nega- 
tive images that the primary stimulus should be removed. 
The same result may be brought about by diminishing its 
intensity. If we steadfastly gaze at a red spot on a yellowi' 
ground, and then diminish the intensity of the illumination, 
by toning down the light or otherwise, a green spot uponj 
a blue ground will appear instead of the red spot on & 
yellow ground. 

The same process is mardfested in a different way while 
the eye is actually subject to the primary stimulation in 
undiminished intensity. If we gaze long and steadfastly 
at any colour, it gradually becomes less saturated ; the 
effect of steadfastly gazing at yellow is the same as that 
produced by gradually mingling the yellow light with more 
and more of its complementary blue. It becomes paler. 
We may gather these facts under one formula. The con- 
tinuance of the same mode of stimulation tends to produce 
a contrast effect, not only on adjoining portions of the 
retina, but also bn that portion which the stimulus directly 
excites. This contrast effect takes the form of a negative| 
image when the primary stimulation is withdrawn or 
sufficiently weakened. When the stimulus is continued so 
as to maintain its positive effect, the contrast effect mingles 
with this, so as to produce loss of saturation. In this way, 
the yellow illumination of a gas-light or candle practically 
becomes equivalent to white light when it is long continued. 
It is noteworthy that negative images modify each other’s 
colour-tone by contrast, and this even in cases in which it 
is difficult to obtain a contrast effect under ordinary con- 
ditions. The negative image of a red patch on a white 
ground is blue-green; the negative image of the white 
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p-ound wMch surrounds it is reddened by contrast. This 
is important, because it shows that contrast phenomena 
are not due to errors of judgment, as has been maintained 
by Helmholtz. 

§ 10. The Positive After-Image, eto.-Light actin<> on 
tlie retina takes a certain time to produce its full efect 
and the retinal excitement takes a certain time to disappear 
after the stimulus has been removed. If we take a black 
^sk with a white sector, and set it in very rapid rotation 
the whole disk appears to the eye as a uniform grey. As 
the white seotor is whirled round, it affects successive por- 
tions of the retina, but bj no means so intensely as if it 
continued to act on the same part. Owing to the rapidity 
of the rotation, it returns again to the same point before 
the effect of the previous stimulation has become appre- 
ciably diminished. The result is a uniform grey identical 
•snth that which would be produced if the white light from 
the sector were equally distributed over the whole surface 
of the rotating disk at rest. The persistence of the visual 
sensation after the stimulus has ceased gives rise under 
certain con(^tions,.to what is known as theyiositiw’ after- 
image. This is most marked when the eye briefly glances 
at anpbjeot, instead of steadfastly gazing at it. The con- 
ditions are most favourable when an eye which has for 
some time been withdrawn from the influence of lio-ht 
IS momentarily exposed to a somewhat strong stimulus. 

Thus, if immediately on waking from sleep in the 
morning the eye be directed to a window for an instant 
and then closed, an image of the window with its bright 
panes and darker sashes, the various parts being of the 
" as the object, wiE remain for an appreciable 


^ Poster, ciL, p. i26d. 
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§11. How the Sensation of Blackness is Conditioned. — 
It is now held by nearly all psychologists that black is a 
positive sensation, and not merely the non-existence of 
visual experience as stillness is an absence of auditory 
experience.^ There is, however, no external stimulus to 
which this sensation can be due. It seems to arise^ not, 
like white and colours, through the action of light on the 
retina, but rather through the absence of such action. 
This is possible because the state of any part of the retina 
or of the cerebro-retinal apparatus is determined not only 
by external stimulation but by its own previous state and 
the simultaneous processes going on in other parts. When 
the eye has become adapted to faint illumination so that 
only the rods are sensitive, there is no experience of black 
as distinguished from grey. ** Black is only experienced 
when an area of the retina, previously excited by white 
light but now unexcited by external stimuli, is in a state 
other than that of dark-adaptation. Thus, when first -^e 
enter an absolutely dark room after quitting daylight, the 
retina is as yet unadapted to darkness ; hence black is ex- | 
perienced. Similarly, when a given area of the retina is 
unstimulated and the rest of the retina is stimulated by 
light, that area can never reach a state of complete dark- 
adaptation ; hence, again, black is experienced.” ® 

Black, then, though not directly produced by an external 
stimulus is yet dependent on an excitement of the retina 
due to contrast. 

§ 12. Physiological Theories of light-Sensation. — 
Little is known by direct observation and experiment 
about the physiological processes, either in the retina or 

1 The opposite has, however, been recently maintained by no less 
an authority than Dr. Ward. See British Jmimal qf Psythologyf 
rol. i., p. 407. 

* Myers, Es(^erimmt(d Psychology 96, 97. 
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in nerYOug matter, corresponding to ligM- sensation. TI10 
theories on the subject are hypothetical constructions based 
on physical and psychological data. The two which are 
best known are those connected with the names of 
Helmholtz and of Hering respectively. Heither of these 
is satisfactory ; but they are of great historical importance 
as yielding the basis from which all subsequent discus- 
sion of the problem starts. 

The, theory of Helmholtz is primarily based on the facts 
of colour combination regarded from a physical point of 
view. The aim is to account in the simplest way for the 
production of the same colour by many different combina- 
tions of physical light. Helmholtz believed that this could 
be done by assuming three, and only three, jxltiniate 
physiological processes. Each of these processes takes 
place in the first instance in the retina and is conveyed by 
its own special nerves to the brain, where it produces a 
correspondingly specific nervous excitation. The pro- 
cesses severally correspond to the sensations of a slightly 
bluish red, a slightly yellowish green, and an ultramarine 
blue. Tbeir. combination in equal proportions yields the 
sensation of w-hite or grey. Every kind and combination 
of light excites all three processes. Hence no colour under 
ordinary conditions of stimulation is ever quite saturated. 
It always contains a certain intermixture of white. By 
combining in various proportions the red and the green 
processes, the green and the blue, the red and the blue, all 
the colours of the spectrum, together with the purples, may 
be obtained. 

This theory seems a highly satisfactory account of the 
results of combining lights of different wave-lengths, so 
long as we do not test it by psycbological analysis of the 
resulting sensations. But when we do this, a difficulty 
occurs in the case of white and yellow. By mixing green 
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light with blue light, we obtain a blue-green. This, says 
Helmholtz, is due to a compounding of the physiological 
processes corresponding to blue and green respectively. 
His account of the matter is borne out by a scrutiny of the 
sensation itself. A blue-green partakes of the nature both 
of blue and green : it resembles both of them at once. It 
resembles each in varying degrees according as blue or green 
preponderates. But by mixing red and green lights we 
produce, not reddish green, but yellow. The yellow does 
not partake of the nature both of red and green, as blue- 
green partakes of the nature both of green and blue. No 
analytic scrutiny of sensation can discover such a colour 
as a reddish green. The same is true of white. White, 
according to Helmholtz, is a compound of all three^^^^i^^^ 
physiological processes. But, as a matter of fact, the sensa- 
tion of white does not partake at once of the three colour- 
tones, red, green and blue. Now there is no reason why 
a retinal process set up by a combination of two kinds of 
stimulus should yield a sensation akin in quality to each 
of the sensations which the stiniuli would separately pro- 
duce. But it is reasonable to assume that there must be 
a vital di:fference in the conditions, retinal or central, when 
this is so and when it is not so. The theory of Helmholtz 
leaves no room for such a distinction. 

A serious objection to the theory arises from cases of 
partial colour-blindness. It is evident that, if Helmholtz 
is right, the absence of one or .more of the elementary colour- 
processes ,m involve the absence of the sensation of 
white, which is due to their combination in equal propor- 
tions. ‘* A person who is green-blind ought, upon this 
supposition, to see in whifce only its red and blue consti- 
tuents, and hence white ought to look to him as purple 
looks to us. As long as his defect made him incapable of 
explaining to us what he felt, this might perfectly well, for 
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auglit we knew, Lave been tlie case. But we know now 
that a person who is green-blind in one eye only sees 
white with his defective eye exactly the same as he sees 
it with his normal eye.”^ A similar argument applies 
also to yellow. The partially colour-blind usually retain 
the sensations of yellow and blue, although they are with- 
out the sensations of red or green or both. ^There is a 
marginal zone of the l^etina at which the sensibility to red 
and green ceases, and that to yellow and blue is retained. 
So, with great increase in the intensity of illumination, red 
and green are still discernible in the spectrum, though 
yellow and blue disappear, jSxich facts as these are hard to 
reconcile with the supposition that yellow is producible only 
by a combination of the red process and the green process. 

If the theory of Helmholtz is unsatisfactory in its account 
of colour-combination, its failure to explain other facts of 
light-sensation is still more conspicuous. It accounts for 
contrast eftects between adjoining colours as errors of 
judgment. A fuller investigation of these phenomena has 
shown that such an hypothesis is quite untenable. The 
colour produced by contrast appears and behaves in all 
respects like the colour produced by direct stimulation. 
Negative images are explained by Helmholtz as due to 
fatigue. By long continuance, one or more of the ultimate 
colour-processes become exhausted, so that the others are 
predominantly aroused either by stimulation from without, 
or from the retina’s own light. One objection to this view 
is that, on the principles of Helmholtz, fatigue of all three 
processes must be constantly taking place, as all three are 
excited by every kind of light. Now the fatigue which is 
to explain negative images must take place in the course 

^0. L. Franklin, “ On Theories of Light-Sensation,” Mindf n.s., 
vol ii. (1893), p. 479. 
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of a few seconds. Hence we sliould expect a very con- 
spicuous effect of fatigue from tlie ordinary use of the eyes 
in daylight. Hardly any capacity for light-sensations of 
any sort ouglit to be left at the end of an Hour, especially 
after exposure to predominantly white light, which must 
exhaust ail three processes equally. 

In Hering’s theory, a strenuous attempt is made to 
escape the difficulties which beset that of Helmholtz. 
Following the clue given by psychological analysis of light- 
sensations, he assumes .six ultimate processes, correspond- 
ing to the sensations of white, black, red, greem yellow 
and blue. These he arranges in three antithetic pairs ; 
white and black go together, and similarly .red and green, 
blue and yellow. To each pair there corresponds a sepa- 
rate retinal substance, and a distinct modification of 
central nervous matter. Each kind of retinal substance 
is’ continually undergoing two opposite processes of 
assimilation and dissimilation. It is continually being 
broken down and at the same time built up. 

The whole theory has reference to the variable relations 
which these opposite processes in the same substance may 
bear to each other. They may compensate each other so that 
there is equilibrium between them. In this case, the red- 
green and the blue-yellow substances yield no sensation ; 
the black-white substance, on the contrary, yields the 
sensation of neutral grey which is experienced after pro- 
longed darkness. Any disturbance of equilibrium in any 
of the substances yields sensation j if change in the direction 
of assimilation preponderates the resulting experience is of 
blue or green or white ; if change in the direction of dis- 
similation preponderates the resulting experience is one of 
yellow or red or black. 

It is, further, an essential part of the theory that, when 
and so far as equilibrium is disturbed, there is a tendency to 
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its restoration of sucli a nature tliat a preponderance of one 
process of itself excites and maintains tlie opposite pro- 
cess until equipoise is established between them. Thus 
if red light acts upon the red-green substance so as to pro- 
duce a preponderance of dissimilative change with the 
concomitant sensation of red, an assimilative process is at 
the same time set up, which in the end leads to equilibrium 
so that the red light produces no sensation. Thus the 
eye after prolonged exposure to xed. light no longer sees 
red. If now the red light is withdrawn, a negative after- 
sensation results. 

Hering’s explanation of this depends on another vital 
feature of his theory. There is according to him not only 
a general tendency to equilibrium ; there is also an ulti- 
mate tendency to ward.s a special kind of equilibrium, that 
which ensues when the retinal substance is not stimulated 
by light at all. This he calls autonomous equilibrium. 
Now the balance of opposite processes which exists after 
the adaptation of the eye to red light is not of this kind. 
The retinal substance as a result of the action of the 
stimulus is more disintegrated than in autonomous equili- 
brium. Hence the return to autonomous equilibrium, on 
withdrawal of the stimulus, involves a preponderance of 
assimilative process giving rise to the negative after- 
sensation. 

Ilering explains simultaneous contrast as directly due 
to the influence of process in one part of the retina on 
process in other paints. Assimilative change in one retiual 
area tends to set up dissimilative change in adjoining 
areas ; dissimilative change in one area tends to set up 
assimilative change in adjoining areas. 

Neither the theory of Heiing nor that of Helmholtz in 
their original form succeeds in giving a satisfactory explana- 
tion of all the important facts of colour-vision. Attempts 
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have been made to reconstruct them and even to compro> 
niise between them so as to remedy their defects. But 
these later developments are at once too complicated and 
too insecui'e to make it wmrtli while to expound them here, 
i One point, however, seems to emerge clearly. The older 

I writers were wrong in considering exclusively processes 

I taking place in the retina. ‘‘ Evidence is gradually accu- 

P mulating that before” the physiological change which 

I conditions sensation “ reaches its full development, it 

i undergoes a process of complicated elaboration, of the 

I details of which, however, we are as yet totally ignorant. 

; This elaboration doubtless takes place at different stages, 

' at different nervous levels in the cerebro-spinal system, 

! and it is quite conceivable that stimuli which react peri- 

■ pherally on separate neural elements, overlap in their 

’ r actions on more central elements.” “ But at present we 

are powerless ” to separate the more peripheral from the 
fj more central occurrences ; *'we can only speak of changes 

^ in one vast unravelled complex — the cerebro-retinal 

apparatus.” ^ 

^ Myers, Text-hooh^ pp. 99 and 100. 
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SoTTJSrD-SKNSAiriOW. 

§ 1. Kature of the Stimulus— The physical stimulm 
which occasions sensations of sound consists' of”' vibrationi 

^ As in the case of light, we oai 

distinguish wave-length or rapidity of vibration, amnli. 
tude and complexity. Wave-length determines pitch 

amphtnde loudness, and complexity timbre. ’ ” ^ 

§2. Organ of Hearing.—Vor anatomical detaUs we 
must again refer to physiological text-boots. The drum 
of the ear IS thrown into vibration by impact of sound- 
waves. This produces movements in certain smaU bones 
which mbrate m correspondence with the vibrations of the 
air, and these movements in their turn give an impulse to 
a fliud. which by its impact throws into vibration a 
membrane cahed the basilar membrane. The vibrations 
of this membrane_ are the immediate stimulus exciting 
certain hair-cells lying on its surface; these sensory ceUs 

of the auditory 

§3. Hoises and Musical Sounds— Noises as immediate 
expenences are characterised by confusion and indefinite 
complexity, and for the most part by irregularity A 
musicid soimd^ia marked by unity and uniformity of 
haiacter. The vibrations which constitute a muleal 
ound are repeated at ragular intervals, and thus possess a 
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marked periodicitj or rlijthm.” ^ Musical sounds are also 
produced wlien tlie periodicity, instead of being regular, 
varies continuously, Eegular vibrations, which would 
otherwise produce musical sounds, give rise to noises 
when a large number of them, differing but little in wave- 
length, occur together, as when a number of adjoining 
keys of a piano are simultaneously touched. But, in general, 
the stimulus which gives rise to noises is produced by a 
series of vibrations differing from one another in period, 
and also when successive vibrations are too few in number 
to give rise to a tone. There is, however, no abrupt line 
between ” noises and musical sounds. ‘‘ Between a pure 
and simple musical sound produced by a series of vibra- 
tions, each of which has exactly the same period, and a 
harsh noise in which no consecutive vibrations are alike, 
there are numerous intermediate stages. Much irregularity 
may present itself in a series of sounds called music, and 
in some of the roughest noises the regular repetition of one 
or more vibrations may be easily recognised.'^ * 

§4. Htch.— “The greater the number of consecutive 
vibrations wdiicli fall upon the ear in a second, the shorter 
the time of each vibration, the higher is the pitch. Hence 
the pitch of a sound is determined by the length at the 
wave, a low note haying long, a high note short wave- 
length. We are able to distinguish a whole series of 
musical sounds of different pitch, from the loivest to the 
highest audible note/’ ® In this series each note has its 
fixed position between two others which are barely dis- 
tinguishable from it ; the one being somewhat higher, and 
the other somewhat lower. The arrangement is therefore 
linear, and comparable to the series of greys mtervening 


* B’oster, Text-hook of Phydohgy, book hi., chap, iv., p. 1361. 
^ IHd. 2 Oi?; p. 1362. 
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between white and black. It has been maintained that, as 
in the greys we can distinguish varying degrees of affinity 
to white and black respectively, so in the scale of notes 
of different pitch, two ultimate modes of sensation are in- 
volved, corresponding to black and white,^ But this view 
has not been generally accepted, 

Vibrations having a recurrence below from fifteen to 
twenty per second fail to produce a sensation of sound. 
There is a similar limit for high notes. This upper limit 
is about 22,000 vibrations per second. In music, only a 
comparatively small portion of these tones are used, 
beginning with about 22*6 and ending with about 4096 
vibrations a second. 

The power of distinguishing difference of pitch is very 
highly developed within a certain range. In tones rising 
from 100 to 1000 vibrations in a second, practised ob- 
servers under favourable conditions can discriminate 
differences of pitch corresponding to differences of one 
quarter or one fifth of a wave-length. Tones above 4000 
or below forty are distinguished from each other with 
much less accuracy. Towards the higher end of the scale, 
differences of hundreds or even of thousands of vibrations 
a second may not be recognisable. 

§5. Harmonic Intervals. — When, of two notes simul- 
taneously produced, the vibration period of one is exactly 
twice as rapid as that of the other, the two sensations show 
a strong tendency to blend into One. It is hard to dis- 
tinguish them as two. The resiilt of their union is a richer 
and fuller sensation, peculiarly agreeable to the ear. 
There is also a tendency to confuse the two sensations even 
when they do not occur simultaneously. When even a 
practised musician is called upon to imitate upon the 

^ See Maoh, of the Semoi^iom (English trans.), pp. 127, 128. 
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piano a tune whistled by the mouth, he frequently pro- 
duces the tone which corresponds to half or double the 
number of vibrations per second, or, in other words, the 
upper or lower octave of the note which he has to imitate. 
What is peculiarly interesting is that the tendency to 
confuse a note with its octave in memory, and to hear them 
as a single musical sound when they are simultaneously 
produced, does not depend, on similarity in pitch. Notes 
much nearer in pitch are easily and clearly distinguished. 
What has bean said of the octave holds also of other 
musical intervals, the double octa.ve, the fifth, and the 
twelfth. 

§ 6. Combination of Musical Sounds from DiflSerent 
Sources. — When musical sounds occur together, it usually 
requires attention to discriminate them. It is, as we have 
seen, peculiarly difficult to do so when the one is the 
octave, the fi.fth, or the twelfth of the other. The 
the relative intensity of one of the notes as compared with 
the others, the more easy it is to discern it as a separate 
tone. It is harder to distinguish in proportion to its 
relative faintness. The combination of tones yields 
specific experience, which cannot be regarded as merely the 
sum of the separate experiences of the separate notes. 
Even wben the constituent tones are discriminated, they 
are still apprehended as integral parts of a whole. This 
whole lias its own characteristic pitch and its own charac- 
teristic intensity. 

§ 7, Beats and Bxssonanee.— If two tuning-forks 
sounded together ** are not of the same pitch, but so related 
that the period of vibration of the one is not an exact 
multiple of that of the other, the sensation which we 
experience has certain marked features. We hear a sound 
which is the efect on our ear of the 
formed out of the two waves; hut 
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in intensity. As we listen tlie sound is lieard now to grow 
louder and then to grow fainter or even to die away, hut 
soon to revive again, and once more to fall away, thus rising 
and falling at regular intervals, the rhythmic change being 
either from sound to actual silence or from a louder sound 
to a fainter one. Such variations of intensity are due to 
the fact that, owing to the diference of pitch, the vibratory 
impulses of the two sounds do not exactly correspond in 
time. Since the vibration period, the time during which a 
particle is making an excursion, moving a certain distance 
in one direction and then returning, is shorter in one sound 
thanin the other, itis obvious that the vibrations belonging 
to one sound will, so to speak, get ahead of those belonging 
to the other: hence a time will come when, while the 
impulse of one sound is tending to drive a particle in one 
direction, say forwards, the impulse of the other sound is 
tending to. drive the same particle in the other direction, i,e. 
backwards. The result is that the particle will not move, 
or will not move so much as if it were subject to one 
impulse only, still less to both impulses acting in the same 
direction ; the vibrations of the particle will be stopped or 
lessened, and the sensation of sound to which its vibi^ations 
are giving rise will he wanting or diminished : the one sound 
has more or less completely neutralised or ^ interfered ’ 
with the other, the crest of the wave of one sonnd has more 
or less coincided with the trough of the wave of the other 
sound. Conversely, at another time, the two impulses will 
he acting in the same direction on the same particle, the 
movements of the particle will be intensified, and the sound 
will be augmented. And the one condition will pass 
gradually into the other. The repetitions of increased 
intensity thus brought about are spoken of as heats ^ 
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Beats are separately discernible wben the difference be- 
tween the vibration frequency of the concurrent tones is 
very small. As the difference becomes gi*eater, the beats 
occur more rapidly, and are not so clearly discernible. 
They then give rise first to a thrusting or stabbing and 
then to a rattling or whirring effect. This ceases as the 
frequency of the beats increases. But even then the beats 
still manifest their presence by imparting to the sound 
a certain roughness. This experience may persist even 
when there are hundreds of beats in the second. When 
the beats occur with sufficient rapidity, the roughness or 
harshness ceases. Before this point is reached, the 
sound, because of the harsh effect of the beats, is 
said to be dissoTiant} The number of beats produced 
by two notes which approach each other in vibration 
frequency is equal to the mathematical difference be- 
tween the number of vibrations per second of each. 
“Thus two . . . tuning-forks vibrating respectively at 
sixty-four or seventy-two a second, will give eight beats a 
sc^nond,’*^ because the shorter wave overtakes the longer 
eight times, so as to give to the vibrating particles 
opposite impulses, which neutralise each other. We have 
seen that as the interval between the combined tones be- 
comes increased, the beats become so rapid that they are 
no longer appreciable; but they recur again when the 
interval is sufficiently increased. They recur when the 
interval is somewhat greater or less than the octave, and 
again when it is somewhat greater or less than the twelfth, 
the double octave, etc. Two tones of 200 and 396 vibra- 
tions in a second give four beats; four beats are also 
produced by tones of 200 and 404 vibrations in a second. 

^ This may not be the only condition of dissonance. Whether it 
is or not is disputed. 
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TKe number of beats is equal to tlie difference between tbe 
vibration number of tlie biglier tone and that multiple of 
the vibration number of the lower tone which comes 
nearest to the vibration number of the higher tone. Thus 
if the notes are 200 and 596 the number of beats is 
3 X 200 — 596 = 4. This explains why a small devia- 
tion fi'om the octave or other musical interval produces a 
dissonant effect. 

§ 8. Timbre. — ^The same note sounded on a piano, a 
violin, a trumpet, etc., has a very varying character, though 
its pitch is identified as the same. Differences of this kind 
are called differences of timbre. Timbre is due to the com- 
plexity of the sensation. Ordinary musical sounds, even 
when they arise from a single source, are not simple. 
Attentive analysis can discern a number of distinct partial 
tones. The power of discrimination varies with musical 
aptitude and practice in analysis. The pitch of the whole 
complex is approximately the pitch of the lowest tone. 
This is called thQ fundamental tone and is of course identi- 
fied at the outset. The overtones, as they are called, are 
separated from the fundamental tone by harmonic inter- 
vals. The most intense of them are usually those which 
have most affinity with the fundamental tones, such as the 
octave. Thus, though their relative intensity makes it 
easier to discriminate them, their harmonic relation makes 
it more difficult. With sufficient practice, a person of 
natural musical aptitude acquires great power of discrimi- 
nating overtones. The less skilled may use artificial helps. 
Thus the partial tone may be first sounded separately on 
a tuning-fork, and then kept in mind in attending to the 
note which is to be analysed. Several tones in succession 
may be tried in this way ; some of them may be discernible 
as constituent overtones and others not. 

A moderate number of relatively low partial tones 
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makes tlie whole richer and fuller and somewhat higher 
in pitch. A large number of high overtones of consider- 
able intensity gives to the whole a sharp and penetrating 
and sometimes a somewhat harsh character. The harsh- 
ness arises from beats between the high overtones. 

The combination of partial tones in a complex note 
produced from a single source is analogous to the com- 
bination of notes from different sources, except as regards 
the great difference in intensity between the fundamental 
tones and the overtones. The whole experience due to the 
combination is specific in its character, and is not a mere 
summation of the experiences severally due to the partial 
tones. This is true even when the partial tones are dis- 
criminated. They are still apprehended as constituents 
of a whole having an unique character. Analytic attention 
in discovering overtones does not appear to create them in 
the moment of discovery, but to find what is already pre- 
existing. Thus the composition of an ordinary musical 
note affords an excellent example of sensations which are 
merely felt without discrimination of their distinctive 
qualities. So long and so far as the experience is un- 
analysed, the constituent sensations are present, quob sen- 
sations, though their presence is not cognised. There is 
a sense-differentiation without pei’ceptual distinction. 

§ 9. General Theory of Soxmd-Sensation.^ — ^Anatomi- 
cal research seems to indicate that the immediate stimulus 
to the terminations of the auditory nerve is constituted 
by the vibrations of the basilar membrane. The main 
clue to the way in which this membrane acts is found 
in physical and psychological data. On the physical 
side, we have the broad fact that impulses which would 
separately give rise to distinct waves of sound, blend 
their action, before they reach the ear, into a single re^ 
sultant effect. They produce a single wave, the form of 
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■wMoli is matliematically accounted for by tlieir combina- 
tion. TMs is true wbetber tbe several impulses come 
from separate material objects or from the same object. 
Thus tbe vibrations which produce ordinary sounds are 
complex in their mode of origin. The forms which they 
consequently assume can be mathematically resolved into 
a combination of the forms of certain constituent simple 
waves. These simple waves are called pendular, because 
their form is like that described by the sweep of a pen- 
dulum. Though one, not many waves, is produced by 
the impulses which simultaneously set the air in vibration, 
yet each of these impulses acts separately on the organ 
of hearing. This is known to be so because the several 
sensations corresponding to each are distinguishable in con- 
sciousness, We can analyse a single note into its partial 
tones, and we can distinguish a number of notes sounded 
simultaneously from different sources. This is the starting- 
point for the theory of sound-sensations. The organ of 
hearing must be so constructed as to respond separately to 
the several impulses which produce the complex wave. 

The most satisfactory way of accounting for this analytic 
power of the ear is that propounded by Helipbptt^ and 
now commonly, though not universally, accepted. It pro- 
ceeds on the analogy of certain physical phenomena. If 
a tuning-fork, which produces a simple tone without over- 
. tones, be laid on the top of a piano, and if the correspond- 
ing note is sounded by touching one of the keys, the 
tuning-fork vibrates in sympathy with it. If the lower 
octave of the note be sounded, the tuning-fork again vi- 
brates in sympathy; for its own note, being an octave of 
the note sounded on the piano, is contained in this as one 
of its overtones. It c^n be similarly made to vibrate in 
sympathy with any of the notes which contain its own 
note as an overtone. It is unaffected by other notes. 
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The Webbr-Pechher Law. 

§ 1. The Experimental Pacts. — We can compare any two 
objects and pronounce them like or unlike. If the objects 
are disparate in kind, we are unable to say more than that 
they are unlike. This is the only result of comparing the 
brightness of the sun with the immortality of the soul. If 
we compare the brightness of a light with the loudness of 
a sound, we can say that both possess intensity ; but we 
cannot fix any definite relation between them. Por in- 
stance, we cannot afiirm that the loudness of the sound is 
equal to the brightness of the light. On the other hand, 
if we compare the quantitative variations of the same kind 
of object in the same respect, we can pronounce more 
definite judgments. We can, for example, pronounce that 
one sound is less or more loud or equal in loudness to 
another. Besides this, we can compare degrees of unlike- 
ness with definite results. We can say that one sound, 0, 
is as much louder than B as B is louder than A. In this 
way we can select two sounds of different loudness, and 
then proceed to find a third exactly intermediate between 
them. We may then compare the intermediate sound, B, 
with each of the extremes, A and 0, so as to interpose 
between -d and B a B, unlike in loudness to A in the same 
degree in which it is unlike in loudness to B; and to 
interpose between B and 0 an B unlike in loudness to B 
in the same degree in which it is unlike in loudness to O, 
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It is tlins possible to form a scale passing bj equal grada- 
tions of unlikeness from a very faint sound to a very lond 
one. Similar scales can be formed for degrees of unlike- 
ness in pitch, in the brightness of light, in weight as 
appreciated by pressure on the skin or by lifting, etc. 

hTow the fundamental fact which underlies Weber’s law 
is that equal degrees of unlikeness in sensation do not 
correspond to eq^ual ihprease of decrease in the absolnte 
intensity of the stimulus. If a series of increasing inten- 
sities of stimulation be denoted by JB3, and the 

corresponding sensations by r^, the degree of un- 

likeness between rj and is equal to the degree of unlike- 
ness between and when or to use an 

equivalent formula, in some respects more convenient, when 
liong before quantitative methods 

El E.^ 

in psychology were thought of, astronomers had occasion 
to classify the stars according to their relative brightness. 
The different classes are arranged in a scale. At the top 
of the scale comes the brightest ; the unlikeness in average 
brightness between this and the second class is equal to 
the unlikeness in average brightness between the second 
and third class, and so on. The corresponding intensities 
of the physical lights have since been determined ; and it 
is found that they approximately form the geometrical 
series, etc. Here each stimulus is the half of 

the preceding stimulus. Obviously i : 4 : : i : i', and 
aad : 1 : : | : /g. 

In experimental investigations, attention has been chiefly 
given to degrees of unlikeness which are just perceptible. 
The original stimulus, whatever its absolute intensity may 
be, must be increased by a certain constant fractipn.of 
its own amount, before any nnlikeness in the sensation is 
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discernible. The constant fraction is diferent for different 
kinds of sensation. In estimating weight bj lifting with 
the hand, the ratio between original stimulus and increased 
stimulus must be about 29 : 30 before an unlikeness is 
perceptible; or to use technical language, before the 
difference-ihreslbold is passed. 

Difference-threshold is in one respect a misleading term : 
the facts do not warrant us in saying that there is no 
difEerence in the sensation before the threshold is passed, 
but only that there is no discerniMe. diference in the sensa- 
tion. It would be more accurate to speak of the threshold 
of discernment than of the threshold of difference. For 
brightness of white light, unlikeness only becomes dis- 
cernible when the ratio of the original stimulus to the 
increased stimulus is 100 : 101, or, in other words, when 
the increment is x 5 ~oth of the original stimulus. “ If we 
place two candles so as to throw two shadows of some 
object on a white surface, the shadow caused by each light 
will be illuminated by the other light, and the rest of the 
surface will be illuminated by both lights. If now we 
moye one candle away we shall reach a point at which the 
shadow caused by it ceases to be visible, that is to say, we 
fail at this point to appreciate the difference between the 
surface illuminated by the near light alone and that iEu- 
minated by the near light and the far light together. If 
now, having noted the distance to which the candle had to 
be moved, we repeat the same experiment with two bright 
lamps, moving one lamp away until the shadow it casts 
ceases to he visible, we shall ffnd that the lamp has to be 
moved just as far as the candle; that is to say, the least 
difference between the illumination of the bright lamps 
which we can appreciate is-’ in the same proportion as 
in the case of the dimmer candles. Many similar examples 
might be given showing a similar result; in fact, it is 
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two sensations, and Sj,, wliich are not distinguishable from 
each other, although the stimulus jSfj which produces is 
greater than which produces ; if we say that because 
there is no discernible difference in the sensation there is 
no difference in it at all, we get an absurd result. !For by 
further increasing the stimulus we obtain a sensation 
which is distinguishable from Sp but not from Sg. hTow if 
there is no difference between and Sg, and again no diffe- 
rence between and there can be no difference and, a 
fortiori^ no distinguishable difference between and ^3. It 
is futile to suggest that increase in the stimulus may he 
attended by increase in neiwous excitement without con- 
comitant difference of sensation. !For if increased nervous 
excitement yields no difference between and and none 
between and S3, it can produce none between and S3. 
If Sj is identical with Sg and Sg with Sg, Sj must be identical 
with S3. If we add to the burden on a man’s back straw 
by straw, he will, when sufficient straws are added, become 
sensibly aware that the weight ha,s increased as compared 
with some previous stage of the process. But at no point 
will he discern a difference between the weight he was 
previously carrying and the same weight as increased only 
by a single straw. Hence the successive straws must 
produce indiscernible differences, in order to account, by 
by their accumulation, for the difference which is ultimate- 
ly noticed. 

In Eechner’s explanation of the law this point is re- 
cognised. He rightly holds that the sensation varies jrith 
the stimulus even when the variation is not' perceptible. 
It becomes perceptible .when degree jqL vanation has 

passed, a certain limit. Bo far, we may follow Mm. But 
he also holds that the increase in intensitj pf ^ sensation 
re(jabpd a discermble uialikep-ess. is not 

relative but absolute, so that the variations pf stimulus 
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form a geometrical series^ while the cor varia- 
tions of the , sensation form an arit^^^^^^ series. In 

estimating weight by means of passive pressure, if wa 
begin with a.n onnce, we must add a third of an ounce 
before any unliheness is discernible ; if we begin with a 
pound, we must add a third of a pound before any unlike- 
ness is discernible. In both cases, according to Fechner, 
the increase in the intensity of the pressure- sensations is 
not relatively the same but absolutely the same. There 
are serious objections to this view. There is a difficulty 
in testing it, because of the peculiar nature of intensive 
magnitude. Intensive magnitude is indivisible. We 
cannot subtract a fainter sound from a louder so as to 
be able to point to a certain degree of loudness as the 
mathematical remainder. Hence we cannot in such cases;, 
immediately test Eechner’s contention that the degree j 
of nnlikeness between two sensations is simply propor-/ 
tional to their mathematical difference — to the remainder 
which would be left if one could be subtracted from thf 
other. 

But there ai’e other cases of the application of Weber’s 
law' in which this difficulty does not present itself, Weber’s 
law holds good of extensive as well as inteiiKsive magnitude, 
and it also holds good of number. If we compare a line 
two inches long with a line three inches long, and then 
compare a line six inches long with a line seven inches 
long, according to Fechner the degree of unlikeness between 
the two inch line and the three inch line ought to he 
identical with the degree of unlikeness between the six 
inch line and the seven inch line. In both cases the 
absolute or arithmetical difference is the same — one inch. 
This is true from the psychological as well as from the 
physical point of view. For if we suppose the Hues to he 
presented to the eye under similar conditions, the mode 
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in wliicli an incli affects tlie retina in tlie one case may be 
virtually identical with tbe mode in wliicb it affects the 
retina in the other case. The inches are not only equal 
as measured by a rule ; their visual appearances are also 
approximately equal in extensity. We are therefore deal- 
ing with psychical, and not merely with physical, magni- 
tudes. But in spite of the fact that 3—2 = 1, and that 
7 — 6 also = 1, there is a greater degree of unlikeness 
between the line of two inches taken as a whole, and 
that of three inches taken as a whole, than there is 
between the line of six and that of seven inches. 

The same holds for least perceptible degrees of unlike- 
ness. If we have to increase the length of a line of six 
inches by a certain amount in order that the unlikeness 
may be just discernible, we must increase the length of a 
line of two inches, not by the same amount, but in the 
same proportion, in order that the unlikeness may be just 
discernible. Number as well as extension a:ffords illustra- 
tion. If we lay a group of three counters on the table 
beside a group of two, and if we then lay a group of eight 
beside a group of seven, it is clear that there is a greater 
resemblance between the group of eight and the group of 
seven than there is between the group of three and the 
group of two. Yet in both cases the absolute dbfferenee 
is the same— one counter. 

The principle holds also for magnitudes which are not 
directly perceived, hut thought of. Everybody recognises 
that a billion and one is more like a billion than eleven is 
like ten. Bo in the ordinary dealings of life, if we have to 
pay or receive sums amounting to hundreds of pounds, we 
feel that it does not matter about odd pence j but a penny 
more or less is by no means negligible if the sum to be 
paid or received is under a shilling. 


We may then conclude that degree of unlikeijoss.between 
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extensive quantities is neither identical with their absolute 
difference nor proportioned to it. 

In the case of intensive magnitudes, such as the loudness 
of a sound, or the brightness of a light, there is, properly 
^9,. difference, because we cannot 
divide such magnitudes into parts, so as to find a numerical 
equivalent for each, and subtract the one from the other. 
None the less, there may be in intensive magnitude some- 
thing analogous to the arithmetical difference. The 
velocity^ of a moving body is an intensive magnitude ; 
but it is a^ magnitude which can be represented by a 
number which is a function of the space traversed and 
the time which it takes to traverse it. It may thus be 
treated as if it were an extensive magnitude capable of 
addition and subtraction. There is no reason why the 
intensity of sensation should not be conceived in the same 
way. At any rate, the mere fact that we are dealing with 
intensive magnitude does not in itself constitute an in- 
superable objection to the abstract possibility of such a 
mode of treatment. Hence there is in principle no objec- 
tion to jPechner s attempt to correlate increased intensity 
of sensation with increased intensity of stimulus. But he 
was over-hasty in supposing that equal degrees of un- 
hkeness involved equal absolute differences of quantity in 
the sensation. On the contrary, the analogy of extensive 
magnitude seems to show that degree of unlikeness is 
correlated with relative, not absolute, differences in 
intensity of sensation. Feclmer’s problem is yet to be 
solved. We do not yet know the law which connects 
increase m the strength of the stimulus with corresponding 
increments of sensation. We cannot yet assign a number 
which shaU represent degrees of loudness or brightness 
as the number obtained by dividing the sum of units of 
time into the sum of units of space represents velocity. 
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§ 3. Further Questions. — Here a question of some im- 
portance arises. It is often assumed without discussion that 
all least perceptible degrees of unlikeness between the same 
kinds of sensible qualities are equal. How this is bj no 
means self-evident. It is indeed not self-evident that de- 
grees of unlikeness which are just discernible, are therefore 
equally discernible, that is to say, discernible with equal ease. 
Even if they are all discernible with equal ease, it does not 
follow that they are themselves equal. The appeal in 
the last instance must be to actual comparison. A 
valid reason for assuming them to be equal is that they 
appear equal. Another reason is that they occur under 
the conditions of Weber’s law, which holds in general 
for equal degrees of unlikeness. 

A stimulus must reach a certain degree of intensity 
before it can produce any discernible sensation at all. 
The question arises whether it produces any sensation 
before it produces a discernible sensation. Proceeding on 
the general analogy of the results we have reached in 
discussing Weber’s law we must assume that in all proba- 
bility it does. We have here a special case of the general 
relation of stimulus to sensation. Within limits, the 
sensation varies as the stimulus is increased, without the 
variation becoming perceptible. It is most natural to 
bring the case of a stimulus, which is not yet intense 
enough to produce a discernible sensation at all, under the 
same principle. It is stiU more improbable that sensations 
which escape notice merely because our attention is other- 
wise occupied have no existence as psychical facts. Thus, 
from our present point of view, we can confirm the 
doctrine of sub-conscious sensations. 

§ 4. Limitations of Weber’s Law.— We have spoken of 
Weber’s law as if it held good exactly and uniformly for 
all sensations; but as a matter of fact this, ia Jan from 
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being tbe case. Many deviations and limitations have been 
discovered by experiment. Verification commonly faRg for 
very high or very low intensities of sensation. In view of 
tbe complexity of tbe operative conditions this is not in tbe 
least smprising. We might suppose tbe law to be per- 
fectly exactj inasmueb as it states tbat unblreness between 
sensations depends upon tbeir relative difference, without 
supposing that this relative difference is determined only 
by difference of external stimulation. The special structoe 
of tbe different sense-organs is probably an'"miportant 
factor. To speak of nothing else, tbe eye and tbe ear 
have sensations of tbeir own due to internal stimulation, 
whicb it is diffi^^ 


Weber’s law in this chapter follows Meinong, 
ueber die Bedeutung dea Weberachen Geaeizea^ etc. 
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The Affbotive Tone of Sbhsatlon. 

§ 1. Common Sensibility. — ^The pleasure and pain con- 
nected witk organic sensations are of fundamental and 
all-peryading importance in our mental life. { ISTormallj, 
these sensations are fused in a total mass of experience, 
which can only be very partially analysed into its com- 
ponents by attentive scrutiny, f The membranes which 
line our internal organs are generally supplied by sensory 
nerves, which, from all parts of the body, are perpetually 
conducting a multitude of impressions to the central ner- 
vous system. On the resultant effect of these impulses, and 
on direct affection of the nervous system by organic con- 
ditions, it depends whether at any moment we feel well or 
ill, cross or complacent. By the nature of our organic 
sensations in the morning we can often predict whether 
the day’s experiences are going to be agreeable or dis- 
agreeable. The feeling-tone of common sensibility deter- 
mines in large measure the feeling-tone of more 
experiences in .the way of sensations, perceptions, and 
ideas. An incident which might be pleasant or but 
slightly disagreeable if we were feeling fresh and ‘‘fit,” 
is apt to he intensely disagreeable if our organic 
functions are out of order. This is too well-known a 
fact to need extended illustration. Smells and tastes 
which are agreeable to the healthy person may he highly 
unpleasant to the invalid. After a full meal, food which 
was previously delicious may become almost nauseous * even 
310 
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tli0 idea of it may be unpleasant. The yery thought of 
smoking a pipe in certain states of body may be repellent 
in the case of persons who usually enjoy the use of tobacco. 
The profound alteration of organic conditions which ac- 
companies pregnancy produces curious '‘longings’* and 
repugnances for articles of food. It thus appears that 
organic conditions directly or indirectly influence the whole 
state of the centr^ neryous system.^ The neural processes f 
connected with special sensations are more definitely re- ^ 
stricted and localised. The experiences due to common sen- 
sibility are diflusiye in their character. They giye to the 
neryous system a certain general predisposition, and on the 
psychical side produce a certain general mood or temper. 

By reflective scrutiny it is possible, as we have said, to 
detect special components of the total complex of organic 
sensation, such as those due to the heart-beat, and respi- 
ration, and the shiverings of cold or glows of warmth 
arising from contraction or dilatation of the blood-vessels at 
the surface of the body. But there are occasions when no 
special effort of attention is required to detect an organic 
sensation. The expmfienees immediately due to a tooth- 
ache, to a colic, to muscular cramp, to a burn, a bruise, or 
a blow, usually compel attention, whatever other interests 
may compete with them. When one organic sensation de- 
taches itself from the mass of common sensibility, it is apt 
to be overwhelmingly obtrusive. Such intense experiences 

^ BeBidca receiving sensory impressions from the internal organs^ 
the central nervous . system is also directly affected by general 
organic conditions, and in particular by the character and amount 
of the blood-supply which flows to it. This factor must also con- 
tribute to determine the general nature of experience as pleasant or 
unpleasant* Its relative importance as compared with the more 
indirect effect of sensory impressions upon the internal organs is 
difficult to estimate. 
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inteBsity of their painfulness. The points of agreement 
and difference are to a large extent to be found in the 
temporal and local distribution of the constituents of a 
complex experience. Local distribution is marked by 
such terms as f ricking^ shooting. Temporal sequence 
and rbythniic alternation are marked by suck terms as 
throlhing, heating, and the like. These differentiating 
qualities which/we use in describing the varieties of pain- 
sensation have usually little cognitive value of any other 
kind. So far as cognitive consciousness is concerned, 
their main function is fulfilled in enabling us to detect 
and express the difference between one kind of pain and 
another. It is therefore natural that in naming them we 
should apply to all indifferently the common word ;pain. 
But it is better to speak ot ^ain-sensations.^d^^^^ in 

order to indicate that something besides mere unpleasant- 
ness is involved. Markedly analogous experiences may also 
occur without any intensely disagreeable feeling-tone. A 
slight burn may retain much of the peculiar prickly, pungent 
quality of the original sensation when the painfulness has 
almost or quite disappeared. So it is possible occasionally 
to detect the peculiar throb characteristic of a toothache, 
and the tenderness of the gum, when the acutely disagree- 
able phase of the experience has passed away or has not 
yet arrived. Hunger is usually unpleasant, but some- 
times the beginning of it does not appear to be so. 

So far we have referred only to those distinctive features 
which serve us in descrihing the difference between one 
pain-sensation and another. But there are undoubtedly 
other differences which seem incapable of analysis and 
description. This follows from the diffusive nature of 
organic sensations. The particular sensation which we 
regard as painful may have its origin in a burn or a 
wound in a particular part of the skim or in afceased 
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condition of the membrane of the stomach or bowels. 
The specific nature of the experience will therefore be in 
part determined by the character of this primary sensation. 
But the disturbance set up by the localised impression 
tends to involve more or less the whole nervous system, 
and to overflow the whole organism. The diffused e&ct 
on the nervous system may be marked by some peculiarity 
in the experience. Certainly, the impressions which arise 
from the changed conditions of the organism as a whole 
must modify the total experience in an important degree. 
But these elements are hot easily in definite 

language. They can, as people say, be felt but not 
described. 

Organic pains and pleasures in extreme degrees of 
intensity reduce to a minimum cognitive process in general. 
In having a tooth drawn, onr consciousness seems to con- 
sist in a single thrill of mere sensation. Attention to 
defeiiite objects ceases ; we cannot he said to attend even 
to the sensation itself, except in the vaguest way. We do 
not take note of its peculiar qualities, we simply feel it. 
The distinction between subject and object is for the 
moment more or less obscured. It remains true that the 
experience has a peculiar quality which might be analysed 
and described by a demon which had taken possession of 
us and was watching our mental processes. But no 
approach to such analysis and description is possible to us 
until the experience is over, and we can calmly regard it 
in retrospect. 

§ 2. The Special Sensations.^ — ^We now turn to consider 
the special sensations of sight, sound, smell, taste, touch, 
and temperature. The affective' tone of these sensations" 
varies, first, with their intensity, secondly, with their 
duration, and thirdly, with their quality. 

(1) Many -of them in a grade of intensity appear to 
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be virtually neutral. All of them acquire appreciable 
affective value as their intensity becomes increased. Some 
of them are unpleasant even •when they are weak. All of 
them become unpleasant when intensified beyond a certain 
point. Before reaching this point they nearly all have an 
agreeable phaseY after reaching , point they continue 
to be more and more disagreeable as intensity increases. 
It is a matter of dispute whether there is any sensation 
which is constantly disagreeable in whatever phase of 
intensity it appears. It is always possible to urge that 
though a sensation is generally disagreeable, it might be 
agreeable if it could be made w^eak enough. 

As an example of a pleasant phase of an experience 
which eveiybody would regard as absolutely disagreeable 
from its very quality, we may quote the following from 
Mr. H. E. Marshall : *‘1 remember well once having been 
aroused from serious thought in a railway carriage by a 
delicious odour, and the words * Wliat a delightful per- 
fume T were actually formed in thought. Almost 
immediately the smell changed to disagreeableness with 
growing intensity, and there appeared evident the intensely 
disagreeable smell emitted by a polecat wliich liad been 
killed by the tniin,’’ ^ 

We may formulate the general rule for the relation of 
intensity and affective tone as follows. A sensation must 
reach a certain minimum of intousity in orderto have an 
appreciable feeling-tone, Eurtber rise in intensity of 
sensation is accompanied by a rise in intensity of feeling- 
tone. If the sensation is initially unpleasant, its un- 
pleasantness continues to increase as the sensation is 
intensified. If it is initially pleasant, the pleasantness 
increases to a certain maximum, at which it remains 
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rougMy constant until tlie intensity of the sensation is 
increased beyond a certain limit. When this limit is 
passed, the pleasantness decreases, and finally passes into 
unpleasantness } 

The nature of the transition from pleasantness to un- 
pleasantness requires further elucidation. An unpleasant 
element appears to enter into the experience even while 
the original sensation continues to be in itself agreeable. 
This is sometimes distinctly traceable to other definitely 
assignable sensations, which are superadded to the primary 
one. Thus, at a certain pitch of intensity, warmth may 
continue to be still agreeable in itself, although it is 
accompanied by a distinctly disagreeable sensation of a 
prickly or pungent character, probably due to stimulation 
of heat-spots as distinguished from warmth- spots in the 
part of the skin afiected. So a bright light may continue 
to give pleasure when it is so intense that the effort to 
accommodate the eye to it is unpleasant. But there are 
other cases in which it is much more difficult to assign 
definitely the source of the collateral unpleasantness. 
However intense sweetness may be, it scarcely seems to 
become in its own intrinsic nature disagreeable. At the 
same time, it may excite strong disgust, which seems to 
be connected with accompanying organic sensations not 
easy to analyse or describe. 

(2) The dependence of feeling-tone on duration varies 
in nature according as the sensation is continuously main- 
tained or repeated intermittently. 

The following is the general formula for variations of 
feeling-tone with the continuous persistence of the sensa- 
tion in time. The feeling-tone in intensity to a 

^ See A. Die Maujitgeaetze de$ 7^ €fefuhl$~ 

lehena, p. 181. 
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maximum. If the sensation is pleasant, it continues for 
some time at tliis maximum, and then gradually becomes 
less agreeable, and in the end distinctly disagreeable. If 
the sensation is initially unpleasant, the maximum persists 
for a much longer period than in the case of agreeable 
sensations. After this, the unpleasantness may become 
fainter, bnt it never passes into pleasantness, and it is:^ 
always liable to reappear at intervals in more intense^ 
phases. 

The same remarks which we made about the transition 
from pleasantness to unpleasantness with rise in intensity 
apply to the same transition as dependent on continuous 
persistence in time. Here also collateral elements of a 
disagreeable kind are introduced into the experience before 
the primary sensation becomes in itself unpleasant. The 
illustrations of the bright colour and of the sweet taste 
may be transferred, mutaiw mutandis ^ to the case of 
duration. A boy eating sugar-plums, if he continues to 
indulge himself beyond a certain point, has disagreeable 
sensations distinctly traceable to the stomach and other 


internal organs, while the sweetness itself remains 


sufficiently agreeable to tempt him to go on eating. But 
even apart from such defiiiitelj a.ssignabl0 collateral 
accompaniments, there may be a surf eit of sweetness, 
though sweetness remains in itself an agreeable taste. 
Doubtless this is due to some general organic effect 
hard to dehna by introspective analysis. Sometimes the 
disagreeableness is simply duo to tedium ; if we gaze at 
a bright colour too long we feel bored because of the 
suspension of other activities, although the colour con* 
tinues to be pleasing. 

The case in which the sensation is repeated inter- 
mittently is in many ways analogous to that in which it 
persists continuously. If the repetition is too frequent. 
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a pleasant sensation tends to "become less pleasant, and 
often becomes unpleasant. Unpleasant sensations by 
frequent repetition often, but by no means always, become 
less unpleasant. They may eTen become virtually neutral 
or even actually pleasant. Perhaps the best instance of 
a disagreeable sensation becoming agreeable by repetition 
is the ‘'acquired taste” for olives. 

When a pleasant sensation by repetition does not lose 
its pleasantness and become disgusting, and when an 
initially unpleasant sensation has become more or less 
pleasant by repetition, its absence from consciousness will 
at certain moments give rise to a craving for it. The 
craving of the smoker for tobacco, of the olive-eater for 
olives, or of the drinker for his bitter beer, are cases in 
point. The effect is especially noticeable when originally 
unpleasant sensations have become pleasant by repetition. 
The nervous system has adapted itself to certain modes 
of excitation retnrning at certain intervals, and their 
absence produces a disturbance of neural equilibrium. If 
a person is in the habit of using tobacco only at fixed 
times in the day, the craving is apt to arise exclusively 
at these times. The omission of a customary early morn- 
ing pipe may trouble the smoker in the early morning, 
but the craving may pass away and not recur during the 
day. 

(8) We have seen that there are probably some sen- 
sations which are disagreeable in all phases of intensity. 
Others become disagreeable at a very low intensity. In 
the case of others, such as sweetness, it is not quite certain 
that they ever become intrinsically disagreeable, even when 
they are most intense. It follows that quality of sensation 
is a most important factor in determining affective tone. 
We can do little to explain in detail why one quality as 
such is predominantly agreeable and another predominantly 
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disagreeable. Tlie nearest approacii to an explanation is 
found in the special case of certain complex sensations. 
The disagreeableness of dissonance is due to the presence 
of beats wMcb interrupt the Uniform course of tbe periodic 
stimulation of tbe organ of bearing. The attention has 
adapted itself to a certain rbythm of excitation, and tbis 
rbytbm is disturbed by tbe beats. The disagreeableness 
of a flickering light may be similarly accounted for. We 
have no similar reasons to assign why certain combinations 
of odours and tastes are agreeable, and others disagreeable. 

§ 3. Surplus Excitation. — ^It is clear that the agreeable 
or disagreeable feeling arising in connexion with the 
occuiTence b^ sensation may not be wholly due to the 
quality or intensity of the sensation itself. '"If one is 
listening to a series of sounds, or looldng intently at some 
object, the feeling of ‘ distraction * caused by being spoken 
to in a whisper, or lightly touched,” is comparable with 
sharp physical pain.^ The whisper or the light touch 
may be in no way disagreeable in themselves they may 
be virtually neutral ; but they set up a general nervous 
and bodily disturbance, correlated with a general mental 
disturbance, of an intensely unpleasant character. A 
similar shock is experienced when, in the process of going 
to sleep, we are startled by some sudden sound, which 
need not be especially loud. There is in such cases a 
diflused excitement of the nervous system, produced by 
the sensation, and superadded to that special excitement 
which is immediately correlated with the existence of the 
sensation, Following Professor Ladd, we may call this 
diflused elfeet the surplus ’’ excitation. Its bcciifrence 
is by no means oonflned to such exceptional experiences as 
that of being sbirtled; on the contrary,, all sensations 


^ Ladd’s Descriptive Papchology, p. 199, 
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which have a distinctly appreciable feeling-tone appear to 
have a more or less diffusive character. In this respect, 
the difference between the organic sensation produced by 
a wound, and the special sensation produced by a bright 
light, is only one of degree.^ 

To some extent this statement may be directly verified 
by introspection ; wherever feeling-tone is sufficiently 
intense, we can detect a diffused bodily and mental excite- 
ment, and concomitant change in our organic sensations. 
An intensely bitter taste may give rise to a cold shiver ; 
the piercing scream of a railway whistle disturbs thought 
and perception, and is felt over the whole organism. A 
delicious taste may not only tickle the palate, but set the 
whole man a-gog ” ; the strong pleasure or displeasure 
sometimes produced by stroking, tickling, or rubbing, is 
not immediately due to the quality and intensity of the 
tactile sensations themselves, but to the surplus excitement 
they produce. W e mentioned previously that sensations in 
themselves agreeable may in hheir geneml. effect, be^^ u^ 
pleasing, and we found that the collateral unpleasantness 
can only in part be accounted for by the concomitance of 
definitely assignable and describable experiences. But 
surplus excitation, with consequent modification of com- 
mon sensibility, adequately explains tbese subtle and 
evasive affections of consciousness. 

It is largely from this point of view that we have to 
account for what we are accustomed to call different kinds 
of pleasant or painful feeling. There are not varieties of 
pleasantness or unpleasantness as there are varieties of 
colour or sound. The distinctions we here make are ulti- 

,4 Hence there is no sharply marked line of demarcation between 
^j^ain-sensation and the disagreeableness of special sensation. When 
i^ipleasant organic aooorapanimeiits becpmo prominen% painrsen$a- 
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matelj referable to qualitative differences in the concomi- 
tant sensations. But the agreeableness or disagreeableness 
of the sensations of special sense, such as colours or tones 
or tastes or smells, have peculiar characteristics of this 
kind which are not traceable to the nature of the special 
sensations themselves, but to attendant experiences due to 
surplus excitation. 

In this way we are able to account for the seeming 
qualitative diversity of the affective tone of different sensa- 
tions which agree in being pleasant or unpleasant. ** The 
way we feeV' says Professor Ladd, is not by any means 
precisely the same for all equally pleasurable or equally 
painful tastes and smells. Some agreeable sweet odours 
are described as * heavy and others as having an ‘ enliven- 
ing ’ or ‘spicy’ quality.”^ Compare, for instance, the 
heliotrope and the Japanese lily. The strong organic 
effect which may be produced by a powerful odour is 
shown by its sometimes causing highly susceptible persons 
to faint. “Pleasant coolness is ‘refreshing’: pleasant 
warmth is ‘ cherishing.’ . . . Musicians have always attached 
different distinct kinds of feeling to different musical in- 
struments,” and “ to different keys and chords. . . . The 
‘ grave ’ feeling belonging to the bass register is different 
otherwise than in mere quantity of pleasure-pain from the 
‘ stirring’ of the tenor.”* These various experiences tend 
to induce certain moods having affinity with distinctive 
emotions. The same is true in a less degree of colours. 
“Bright light and mellow light produce differences in the 
character of the equally pleasurable feeling which may 
result.” ® Groethe contrasts the “ cheerfulness ” of a view 
as seen through yellow glass with its “ moumf alness ” as 
seen through blue glass. These differences in affective 

1 Op, ciL^ p. 184 * Op, eil, p. 185. * Ibid, 
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tone cannot be reduced to tbe mere difference between 
pleasantness and unpleasantness; and they cannot be 
identified with the (^ualitativ'e di:fferences between the 
sensible qualities which occupy attention, and which are 
said to be pleasant or unpleasant. We must refer them to 
a more or less difiEused excitement of the nervous system 
with its organic consequences, and the resulting modifica* 
tions of common sensibility. 

Experimental evidence shows that pleasant and un- 
pleasant sensations in general produce organic effects 
differing in a characteristic way according as they are 
agreeable or disagreeable. By suitable apparatus it is 
possible to measure variations in the volume of the limbs, 
and in the respiratory movements, while the subject is 
undergoing pleasant or unpleasant experiences. The 
variations may be recorded by a curve traced upon a 
revolving cylinder. The curve for the volume of the 
limb indicates, besides larger and longer variations, also 
smaller and shorter variations due to the beat of the pulse. 
These experiments justify the assumption that all sen- 
sations having a distinctly appreciable affective tone produce 
a diffused organic effect, which differs broadly in a charac- 
teristic way, accor^ng as they are pleasant or unpleasant. 
The difference, however, is not of a kind which would 
warrant us in regarding the organic changes as the only or 
main cause of the pleasantness or unpleasantness. 

There thus appear to be three factors which may con- 
tribute to determine affective tone : (1) The sensation itself; 
(2) The diffused excitement of the nervous system which 
it may produce The effect of this diffused excitation 
on the organism by the consequent alterations of common 
sensibility which arise from the altered state of the internal 
organs. All three factors probably contribute to the result 
in varying degrees according to circumstances. ^ 
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§ 4. Hedonic 4 one and Organic Welfare. — Most psyclio- 
legists support tlie general thesis that the processes corre- 
sponding to agreeable sensation promote organic welfare, 
and that those corresponding to disagreeable sensation are 
injurious. Stated more definitely, this means that agree- 
able process contributes to efiicient discharge of function 
in the organs which it afects, and that disagreeable pro- ; 
cess disables the organs it afects. There are two senses in ; 
which the general proposition can be imderstood. The 
meaning may be that on the whole and in the long run a 
pleasant experience contributes to the welfare of the organ- 
ism. The proposition understood in this sense no doubt 
holds good as a general rule, but it is a rule which has 
many exceptions. Any race of animals which should as a 
rule be pleased by conditions injurious to them and pained 
by conditions beneficial to them, would certainly perish in 
the struggle for existence. But to preserve the species in 
the struggle for existence, it is not necessary that pleasure 
should infallibly and universaliy coincide with ultimate 
benefit, and that displeasure should infallibly and univer- 
sally coincide with ultimate injury. Hence we find that 
many things may be agreeable which are injurious, and 
that inversely many poisons are palatable. Intoxication is 
very bad for the health ; but it may be very pleasant. 

If we are to establish a universal law, we must consider 
only the immediate vital activity at the moment in which 
the pleasant or painful sensation occurs. Sugar of lead 
has a sweet taste, which is pleasing at the moment 5 this 
pleasing taste may in itself be favourable to vital activity, 
although the substance which occasions it, when introduced 
into the blood, acts as a deadly poison. Similarly, a 
bitter drug which is disagreeable to the taste may have a 
beneficial medicinal efiect. The beneficial effect is not 
due to the disagreeable bitterness, but to subsequent 
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efects entirely disconnected witli tlie original experience. 
Tlie case of intoxication by alcohol is different. Here the 
very process which is correlated with pleasure involves a 
disablement of the central nervous system. The efficiency 
of the intoxicated person, both for thinking and acting, is 
impaired. But this kind of exception also may be explained 
away. The intoxicated person is disabled from accurate 
methodical thinking, and from precise and delicate co- 
ordination of movement with a view to an end. But in 
general he makes no serious or strenuous attempt to fulfil 
these functions. If he does make serious efforts of the 
kind, he finds them very disagreeable. On the other hand, 
the loose and varied flow of ideas which accompanies the 
pleasing phases of intoxication is much more free and 
expansive than in a state of perfect sobriety. “We all 
know that champagne promotes conversation having a 
certain kind of brilliancy ; and we all know that the 
opinions expressed and the arguments used are not likely 
to bear examination in sober moments. Even when there 
is no varied flow of ideas, even when a man persists in 
reiterating the same thing over and over again, his pleasure 
is connected with the fact that the point he is lu’ging 
presents itself to him with peculiar vividness and intensity. 
Thus it appears that in the pleasing stages of intoxication 
a man is disabled from certain higher forms of mental 
function; but he does not have disagreeable feelings, 
simply because conscious activity in these directions is 
suspended. On the other hand, the' kind of conscious 1 
activity which continues to go on is not impaired, but^ , 
intensified, and he consequently feels pleasure. 

In this last example, we have referred especially to 
process in the central nervous system. It is in this only 
that, as psychologists, we have an essential interest. 
Pleasure and pain are states of consciousness, and con- 
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sciousness is immediatelj correlated with neural process. 
Hence, the question which really concerns us is whether 
disagreeable processes are essentially connected with ob- 
struction or disablement of conscious and correlated nervous 
activity, and agreeable processes with the free and unob- 
structed flow of such activity. If we state the question in 
this form it seems that the answer must be distinctly 
affirmative. Disagreeable sensations, in proportion to 
their intensity, obsfeuct and disturb mental process and 
the motor activities which, for their elective discharge, 
require conscious guidance. Everybody knows how diffi- 
cult it is to think or act efficiently with a toothache or a 
headache, even though the desire to do so is strong. It is 
not merely that the painful sensations divert attention; 
this is true of pleasant sensations also, of similar intensity ; 
the point is that the disagreeable sensations . positively 
disorder and enfeeble thought and, action, when the 
endeavour is made to think or act. Of course, if the 
disagreeableness arising from this or that special sensation 
is faint, and if the total state of consciousness is, on the 
whole, agreeably toned, in spite of the presence of this or 
that disagreeable item, the obstruction to mental activity 
may not be appreciable. But. in principle it seems a safe 
generalisation that agreeable experience is favourable, and 
disagreeable experience is unfavourable, to the elective 
discharge of mental functions. 

§5. Affective Tone and Conative Tendency. — Some 
pleasures of sense are dependent on pre-exiating conations. 
There are sense-cravings connected with the primary organic 
needs, such as the need for food and drink ; and the gratifi- 
cation of these cravings is a source of sensuous pleasure. 
Similarly, the induced cravings for tobacco and alcohol, 
which recur of themselves at intervals, give a pleasure 
when they are appeased which is quite distinguishable 
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tinnance always thwarts and never appeases the conative 
tendency which is essentially connected with their exis- 
tence. 

It should be carefully noted that we distinguish between 
ultimate satisfaction and the process of becoming satisfied. 
Ultimate satisfaction is attained only when satiety is 
reached — only when the subject has had enough of the 
pleasant experience, so that, if it were still maintained, it 
would cease to please him. Pleasure is found in the 
process of becoming satisfied, not in its completion. Its 
completion is its termination, and therefore the termina- 
tion of its affective tone. 

Any pleasing sense-experience, when it has once taken 
place, may, on subsequent occasions, give rise to a conation, 
when its conditions are only partially repeated, as when 
the object with which it is connected is perceived, or the 
corresponding idea is reproduced. The impulses and desires 
thus occasioned have both agreeable and disagreeable 
phases. They are for the most part agreeable when gratifi- 
cation coines quickly, or is anticipated with confidence. 
They are disagreeable when gratification is long withheld, 
especiaEy if it be withheld in a tantalising way, so as to 
produce disappointment or a series of disappointments. 
^The experience is also apt to be more or less disagreeable 
^wlion anticipation is not confident, but doubtful and 
ihesitating. 

§ 6. General Theory .—Whatever conditions furtherand 
favour conation in the attainment of its end, yield pleasure. 
Whatever conditions obstruct conation in the attainment 
of its end, are sources of displeasure. This is the widest 
generalisation which we can frame, from a purely psycho- 
logical point of view, as regards the conditions of pleasure 
and displeasure respectively. Its application to the affective 
tone of sensation is already contained in the last section. 
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from tlie pleasure immediately due to tlie stimulus apart 
from tlie craving for it. 

Every pleasing and every painful experience at tLe time 
at wMcL it is actually taking place Las a conative aspect. 
In so far as tlie experience is pleasing, tliere is a tendency 
to maintain and develop it Ly whatever means may be 
found effective, until its pleasure-giving capacity is ex- 
hausted, or is overpowered by the intermixture of unpleas- 
ing elements. In so far as the experience is unpleasant, 
there is a tendency to discontinue it by whatever means 
may be found effective. Thus, on the level of sensation, 
agreeable affective tone corresponds to the positive phase of 
conation, and disagreeable with the negative. The pleasant 

experience is coincident a. conative tendency which 

re<|uire8 for its satisfaction the continuance of the ex- 
perience. The unpleasant experience is coincident with a 
conative tendency which requires for its satisfaction the 
diseontinuance of the experience. While pleasure lasts, 
conation is being satisfied ; it is working itself out. When 
satiety is reached, it has been satisfied; it has worked 
itself out and reached its termination. Hnfcii satiety is 
reached, there is always a tendency for the process to go 
on. If the pleasing sensory process is discontinued or 
obstructed liefore satiety is reached, the conation continues 
and is intensified ; there is added to the tendency to con- 
tinue the pleasing sensation the tendency to get rid of the 
unpleasing state due to its interruption. The original 
conative tendency, which was in process of being gratified, 
is transformed into a thwarted craving. Suddenly snatch 
away the bottle from the baby who is complacently suck- 
ing it, and you will have a picture of the situation referred 
to. The reverse of all this holds good of disagreeable 
experiences. To discontinue them, however abruptly, is 
to give satisfaofion and not dissatipf^ion/ Their con- 
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tinuance always thwarts and never appeases the conative 
tendency which is essentially connected with their exis- 
tence. 

It should be carefully noted that we distinguish between 
ultimate satisfaction and the process of becoming satisfied. 
Ultimate satisfaction is attained only when satiety is 
reached — only when the subject has had enough of the 
pleasant experience, so that, if it were still maintained, it 
would cease to please him. Pleasure is found in the 
process of becoming satisfied, not in its completion. Its 
completion is its termination, and therefore the termina- 
tion of its afieetive tone. 

Any pleasing sense-experience, when it has once taken 
place, may, on subsequent occasions, give rise to a conation, 
when its conditions are only partially repeated, as when 
the object with which it is connected is perceived, or the 
corresponding idea is reproduced. The impulses and desires 
thus occasioned have both agreeable and disagreeable 
phases. They are for the most part agreeable when gratifi- 
cation comes quickly, or is anticipated with confidence. 
They are disagreeable when gratification is long withheld, 
especially if it he withheld in a tantalising way^ so as to 

5 reduce disappointment or a series of disappointments, 
'he experience is also apt to be more or less disagreeable 
when anticipation is not confident, but doubtful and 
diesitating. 

§ 6. General Theory .-::;rVniatever conditions further and 
favour conation in the attamment of its end, yield pleasure. 
Whatever conditioiis obstruct conation in the attainment 
of its end, are sources of displeasure. This is the widest 
generalisation which we can frame, from a purely psycho- 
logical point of view, as regards the conditions of pleasure 
and displeasure respectively. Its application to the aSective 
tone of sensation is already contained in the last section. 
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A pleasing senBe-esperience operates as a positive factor 
satisfying the conative tendency whicli is essentially con- 
iiected with it. On the contrary, an uupleasing sense- 
experience operates as a positive factor thwarting the 
eonative tendency essentially connected with it.^ This is 
at the best only a vague explanation of sense pleasure- 
pain. It can only be regarded as being an explanation at 
all on one assumption. If it is supposed that, first, 
pleasure exists, and that, subsequently to its occiu-rence, 
tlm eonative tandeney arises as a consequence, it is a 
logical circle to explain the pleasure by reference to the 
conation. But, as a matter of fact, there seems to be no 
reason whatever for supposing that feeling-tone and cona- 
tion are separated in time. From the very beginning they 
appear to coincide. Prom the very beginning a pleasing 
process is a process which tends to maintain itself. 

We may p)erhapg hope to attain a more definite insight 
into the ultimate conditions which determine the feeling- 
ton© of stmsation from the physiological side. But from 
that side we have not at present any direct knowledge of 
the nervous processes involved. We can only frame 
hypotheses to cover the pHychological data. 

If we attempt to translate into physiological language 
the general relations of pleasure and displeasure respec- 
tively to eonative tendeircies, perhaps the best result we 
am obtain is the following. Conation in general appears 
to correspond to a disturbance of nervous equilibrium, and 
its completed satisfaction to a restoration of equilibrium. 
The conditions of displeasure not only disturb nervous 
equilibrium, but also, so long as they continue, obstruct 
the proeeatea by which it tends to be restored. On the 
other hand, the continuance of the conditions of pleasure 
is a imtar poritivelj operative in the restoration of equili- 
brium, It is evident that even if this view of the case be 
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granted, there is still abnnd.ant room for further specula- 
tion as to the precise nature of the physiological processes 
corresponding to pleasure and displeasure respectively. 
The most favoured theories of the kind connect these 
opposite affective tones with the relations of wear and repair 
in the nervous system. Explanations based on this general 
principle assume many different forms ; our ignorance of 
the exact nature of the complex chemical processes involved 
in assimilation and dissimilation of tissue, and of their 
connexion with functional activity and repose, leaves much 
room for speculation. The simplest form of statement is 
that when wear outruns repair the experience is displeasing, 
and that when repair outruns wear the experience is 
pleasing. On this view, however, it is difficult to account 
for the fact that pleasures may be exhausting. 

Mr. H. B. Marshall has propounded a theory which lays 
great stress on the building up of tissue during periods of 
functional repose. Pleasure, according to him, depends 
upon a surplus of stored energy acquired during the 
inaction of the organ. Where this surplus does not exist , 
or has been consumed, the corresponding experience will 
be virtually neutral, so long as repair keeps pace with wear 
in the course of functional activity. If wear outruns 
repair, the corresponding experience is unpleasant. There 
is auuch to he said in favour of this view, and Mr. 
Marshall has said it with great clearness and force. 
Fatigue is in general a source of disagreeable, and fresh- 
ness of agreeable, experience. Of course, the fatigue or 
the freshness must be that of the special tissues engaged 
in the functional activity After the quiet of the night- 
hours the bird-song, as we awake, is more than usually 
pleasmabie; the rested eye sees beauty in all colours. 
The rubbing, at our morning bath, of the skin, which has 
not during the night felt the normal friction of our 
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cslotliiag; tlie llrivour of some special food to wMch we 
have lioea accostoiaed, but wliieli has not lately been 
tasted- -all are pleasurable.’' ^ A pleasant sensation, when 
too long continued, will become unpleasant, because the 
stored sui'plus is used up ^ "What is a sm^plus relatively to 
one intensity of stimulation, will not be a surplus relatively 
to a higher intensity ; hence by gradually increasing the 
intensity of a stimulus, we pass from pleasant to un- 
pleasant phases of an experience. The theory accounts 
for many relevant facts. But it presents grave diffi- 
culties, if we attempt to base on it the whole explanation 
of the feeling-tone of sensation ; and in my opinion it 
presents insuperable difficulties if we attempt to cover by 
ik means all the pleasures and pains of perceptual and 
ideational activity. At present we are only concerned 
with sensation. 

One obvious objection arises from the dependence of 
feeling-tone on quality as w^eil as quantity of sensation. 
Why should some sensations be unpleasant at a very low 
intensity, and others be pleasing even at a very high 
intensity ? Whj should a comparatively small degree of 
bitterness or acidity be disagreeable, while a comparatively 
high degree of sweetness is agreeable? Mr. Marshall 
replies Aat there is a great variation in storage capacity, 
in the cw of diiferent sensation-processes. Tliis explana- 
tion is probalde enough in some cases. Where a function 
recurs with great frequency and regularity, and without 
miidi variation of intetisity, as respiration does, we should 
not expect any large storage of energy. On the other 
hand, where stimuli occur irregularly, and with great varia- 
tiouE of intensity, the orgimism can only provide against 
them by storing up a surplus in advance. But there are a 


^ Pam, Pkomri^t cmd Autheiics^ p. 200. 
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large number of instances in wbicb no such explanation 
appears applicable. Wbj should the same person dislike 
the smallest trace of vanilla, and keenlj enjoy cloves or 
cinnamon ? Why should the same person enjoy beef and 
hate mutton ? To account for such differences by variation 
in storage capacity seems forced. 

A more important difficulty is connected with the con- 
ception of a surplus. How are we to fix what is, and what 
is not, surplus energy ? Mr. Marshall says that there is a 
pleasure-giving surplus whenever the energy involved in 
the reaction to a stimulus is greater than the energy which 
the stimulus habitually calls forth,” and that pain is ex- 
perienced “whenever the physical action which determines 
the ‘ sensation ’ is so related to the supply of nutriment to 
its organ that the energy involved in the reaction to the 
stimulus is less in amount than the energy which the 
stimulus habitually calls forth.” V There is ambiguity in 
this statement. The effect produced by a stimulus varies 
with its intensity j when Mr. Marshall speaks of “ the 
stimulus,” does he mean the same kind of stimulus in 
same degree of intensity, or the same kind of stimulus 
in varying degrees of intensity ? If he means to include 
varying degrees of intensity, Ms case obviously breaks 
down altogether; for when a stimulus is unusually intense 
it is often unpleasant, although the effect which it pro- 
duces is greater, and not less, than that which we are 
accustomed to 

On the other hand, if he means the same stimulus 
the same degree of intensity, only a comparatively 
group of facts is available for verifying his hypothesis. 
The instances in which the same kind and intensity of 
stimulus yields alternately pleasure and pain to the 
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the blood-supply, there may be all kinds of qualitatiye as 
well as qimntitative variations. For instance, the accumu- 
lation of waste-products in the blood may be a very 
important factor. It is possible that what takes place in 
repose and restores the freshness of organa is rather the 
removalof these waste products than the actual building 
up of tissues. There are considerations wliioh tend to 
show that the building up of tissue takes place mainly 
during functional activity rather than during functional 
repose. We know that tissues suffer atrophy or degenera- 
tion if they are long disused. We merely refer to this 
point in order to show how speculative and insecure, in 
the present state of our knowledge, hypotheses of this 
kind are. 
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§ 1, latrodtictory. — ^When we say that a bodily action 
or mental process is instinctive or due to instinct, what- 
ever else may be meant it is implied that the bodily action 
or mental process is not acquired through experience but 
that it has its source in the inborn constitution, bodily or 
mental or both, of the individual. On the other hand, it 
is clear that not all connate endowments of this kind are 
properly called instinctive. Otherwise the term, would 
cover all cases of relax tuction, and it could be extended to 
the liehaviour of plants as well as animals, e,g, the opening 
and closing of flowers. We have therefore to fix more 
precisely the special nature of the congenitally determined 
inodes of l)ehaviour to which the word is strictly applicable. 
For this purpose we shall begin by considering a certain 
class of actions which all agree in chilling instinctive. These 
actions are especially prominent and conspicuous in the 
life of animals as contrasted with human beings. Just as 
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the members of any species of animals owe to their inherited 
constitution a certain common type of bodily structure, 
adapted to the conditions of their existence, so they exhibit 
in common certain characteristic modes of behaviour of a 
peculiarly complex hind, which are universally recognised 
as instinctive. We have to inquire what distinctive fea- 
tures these actions possess to mark them o:ff from other 
processes which are also congenitally determined. We 
may then consider how far the same characteristics are 
discoverable in other activities, and whether it is on that 
account advisable to give the term “ instinct ” an extended 
application. Our first step must he to make plain by 
examples the nature of the animal behaviour which is in- 
disputably instinctive. 

§ 2. Examples of Instinctive Behaviour in Animals. — 
We may broadly classify the instinctive actions of animals 
according to the function they fulfil in the general scheme of 
animal Ufe.^ We may distinguish (A) those connected with 
the procuring of food; (B) those connected with defence 
or protection; (0) those connected with the care of off- 
spring ; (D) those connected with the relation of the sexes. 

The procuring of food may include a number of more 
special processes ; (1) The search for prey or other nutri- 
ment; (2) lying in wait; (8) pursuit; (4) springing on 
prey; (5) seizi;a*e of prey; (6) securing it when seized. 
Besides these main divisions, there are special modes of 
procedure found in some animals, such as throwing out a 
bait, or coBstructing traps, or driving the victims from 
their hiding places by frightening them. 

Some animals lie in wait without preliminary search, and 
seize their prey only when it comes within reach, either by 

' This olaMification is due to 0. H, Sohneideris work, Der Thkr^ 
iBche 
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birds Is a familiar example. Crabs, according to Schneider, 
behave in a similar way. 

Instinctive activities of a protective or defensive character 
assume many special forms, sueli as: — crouching in presence 
of an enemy; Eight and hiding; Egliting; burrowing in 
a suitable place ; construction of dwellings, sometimes with 
chambers and passages ; watchfulness in coming out of 
shelter or hiding place j examination of whatever appears 
strange or unfamiliar, e.g. a trap ; imitation of an enemy by 
gestures or noises. 

We may here especially refer to the constructive activity 
of animals in making burrows and nests. The trap-door 
spider makes a tube in the earth with a door at the 
entrance. Minute spiders of this species, probably not 
long out of the egg, make correspondingly minute holes 
with correspondingly minute doors, gradually enlarging 
their dwellings as they themselves increase in size. If an 
enemy endeavours to open the trap-door, the spider fre- 
quently seizeB hold of its internal surface and, applying 
lier legs to the walls of the tube, forcibly resists the entry 
of the intruder. Ants and termites constriict more or less 
elaborate subterranean dwellings, hollowing out chambers 
and galleries in the sod. The wood-ant piles up a heap 
of leaves, twigs, and other vegetable refuse so arranged 
as to foriii an orderly series of galleries.” ^ Beavers con- 
struct dams. But the most familiar example is the nest- 
btiildiiig of birds, which may serve as a typical instance of 
Instinctive behaviour. 

The congenitally determined activities connected with 
the care of offspring are exceedingly manifold and varied. 
They include the deposition of eggs in suitable places and 
other arrangements for their seouritj, nest-building, in- 
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ttubatioa, shifting eggs and pupae from place to place as 
Tarjing eircuinstaiices require, feeding the young and 
keeping them cleiin, hiding of eggs or young % covering 
them up, l)j taking them in the mouth or between the 
feathers or under the 'wings. 

We may select for illustration the ease of the deposition 
of eggs in suitable places so as to arrange for their security. 
In most insects, the whole care of ofiispring consists in 
depositing eggs in such a place and manner as to provide 
beforehand for the future life of the larva, its food, safety, 
and transition to the pupa state. These results are, of 
course, in no ease ends aimed at by the mother-insect her- 
self. She has no opportunity of learning about them by 
experience or otherwise. She knows nothing of what is 
going to happen after deposition of the eggs, and the needs 
and habits of tlie larvae are quite diHerent from her own. 
It is not she who provides for their future, but nature, 
which usee her as an instniment to that end. There is a 
beetle which sets about laying its eggs in the following 
manner. The male and female having found a mass of 
dung, detach a bit from it and make this into a ball "with 
their legs. Then one of tlie beetles grasps the ball in 
front and the other behind ; one pulls with its hind legs* 
the other pushes with its fojt^e legs. In this way they roll 
the ball along until they find soft earth. Here tlu^y dig a 
dwp hole. The female lays an egg in the ball of dung. 
The next stop is to roll the ball into the hole. Finally 
they fill up the hole again ami leave it. 

Besidc*8 tlie epeeiaiised modes of tehaviour which can be 
brought luider these hea<1s, there are more simple and 
general activities which also have an instinctive character. 
** By the patient study of the l)ehaviour of young birds, 
auch as chicks, pheasants, duekiingg, and moorhens, it can 
be readily ascertained that such modes of activity as run- 
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nmg, swimming, diving, preening tlie down, scratching the 
ground, with the cbaracteristic attitudes expressive of fear 
and anger are so far instinctive as to be definite on their 
first occurrence.’* 1 They are from the outset definite 
enough to be serviceable without requiring to be learned 
bj^ experience or imitation. The same holds good for 
adjustment of the organs of sense such as are involved in 
looking and listening. 

§3. The purely Biological View of Instinct.— It is in 
prt possible to give an account of the facts relating to the 
instinctive movements of animals without introducing 
psychological conditions at all. They may, from this point 
of view, be regarded merely as special forms of vital 
adaptation in general, and explained by the same principles 
W nch are held by the biologist to account in general for 
the congenital characters by which the various species of 
ptents and animals are pre-adapted to maintain the life of 
the mdmdual and the race. It belongs to the innate 
constitution of a spider that it should spin a web ; but it 
a so lielongs to its innate constitution that it should 
po.ssess spinnerets. Both the spinnerets and the aptitude 
tor using thorn are complex arrangements for the 
preservation of the spider’s existence, and that of the 
species to which it belongs. Neither are acquu-ed by any- 
tluiig wbieb tile spider does. ^ 

Barwin in his Voyage of the Beagle mentions a land- 
crab which opens cocoa-nuts. “The crab begins by 
■aring . e husk fibre by fibre, and always from that end 
nder winch the three eye-holes are situated; when this 
IS completed, the crab commences hammering with its 

eye-holes till an opening is 
made. I thmk. says Barwin, “ this is as Curious a 

' Uoyd Morgan, o/PsycWoffy, vol. m 
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cas6 of instinct as ever I heard of, and likewise of 
adaptation m structure between two objects apparentiv 
SO remote aa a crab and a cocoa-nut tree/* Here instiimf 
and structural adaptation are distinguislied, Xlie di«? 
tiuction is not, iiowever, fundanientai for biolorrv. tIia 
crab has a congenital equipment in the way of ckws etc 
for dealing with cocoa-nuts in the way described. But H 
has also a nervous system which is as much part of its 
bodily structure as its claws. It is because this nervous 
system has a certain Inherited constitution that the animal 
18 capable of performing certain complex series of move 
ments when appropriate conditions occur. 

Instinct, considered in this light, distinctively consists 
m sjiecial pre-adaptation of the nervous system con- 
gomtally determined so as to give rise to special bodily 
actions in response to appropriate stimuU. “ The cat ” as 
Irofossjr Janies says, “runs after the mouse, runs or 
Bhows tight iMiforo the dog, avoids falling from waifs oJ 
trws, shuns lire and water, etc., not because he has anv 
notion either of life or of death or of self or of presen-a^ 
tioa. He has probably attained to no one of these eon 
teptions m such a way as to re-act deauitely upon it 

Sn„“^1 f and simply becLe he 

cannot help it j being so framed that when that particular 
running tiling called a mouse appears in his field of 
mum he mmt pursue ; that when that particular barking 

r tJ!i, jf afc a distauee, imd scrateb if close hr Tiia 

nervous system is to a great extent an organised bundle 
of such reactions.” ' ounuie 

tJ'l* 5® *’*®,”^'^** from which to deal with 

tte hologml purposefulness of instinctive movements! 
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mill their adaptation as means to the fulfilment of ends 
in the general scheme of animal life, which are entirely 
lieyond the ken of the individual who performs them. 
Li the economy of nature the actions of the dung-beetles 
in depositing their eggs are means by which the race of 
aung-beetle.s is preserved. It is as if they were especially 
designed for this end. But there can be no sort of 
prevision of this end on the part of the beetles themselves 
when they roll the ball of dung or push and pull it along, 
etc. If we ask why the instinctive movements are thus 
pre-a^pted to subserve remote ends to which the 
individual animal itself is blind, we must look for the 
answer m the general theories by which biologists account 
or the onpn of adaptive arrangements in the various 
spftcifis of plants and animals. 

The fact that we are here dealing especially with pre- 
ap ions of the stnicture of the nerums system makes 
no essential ^difference. Whatever principles, such as 
natural selection and heredity, will accent for a sparrow 
eing congenitally equipped with wings adapted for flying, 
nf „ haviug the connate modification 

rnlr/l “fi executing the requisite move- 

ments,^ without needing to acquire them by practice. 

form**orvitI^flT*^^^<™'^* respect, merely one 

thr«all adaptation among others, to be explained in 

orLdTand i arrangements found in 

orchids and other flowers for cross-fertilisation by insects 

thaelv ^ ®ye as an optical instrument, or 

dil^e3^r tT“n processes through which food is 

digested or the blood supplied with oxygen , fe 

Earlier TCiter8_ were in the habit of insisting on the 

SS ? instinctive behaviour in aU mem- 

generation te ’ ^“5 ™iform transmission from 
generation to generation. We shall see presently that 
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instiiictiTe condtiet is to a large extent modified hj 
experienee. But besides this we ha,Y 0 also to recognise 
the occurrence of congenital variations. The connate con- 
stitution of the nervous system is no more fixed and 
invariable in difierent individuals than their other bodily 
organs. Each conforms to the general type, bxit each 
does so in its own special way. Thus ants of the same 
species in the tendance of their eggs and larvae conform to 
the same general type of behaviour. But within the same 
nest a careful observer is able to detect manifold more or 
less conspicuous differences in the conduct of individual 
ants, differences, so to speak, due to iadmdual character. 
Similar variations are also to lie found in the nest-building 
of birds. Yariability of this kind is essential to the 
Darwinian theory of the origin of species, l)6cause ** some 
degree of variation in instincts, . . . and the inheritance 
of such variations, are indispensable for the action of 
natural selection.’^ ^ 

§ 4. The Psychological Factor as iiidispcnsahle to 
Instinot^ — We have Just seen that some features of 
instinctive behavioiir in animals are to be accounted 
for, in the same way m other facts of vital adaptation, 
by such principles as heredity, congenital variation, 
and natural selection* But this point of view is in- 
adequate because it fails to mark off what is 
esaentiallj distinctive of instinct as compared with other 
modes of vital adaptation. It is not cmougli to say that 
instinct is especially a coimaie disposition of the nervous 
system as distinguished from other parts of. the body 
etructure. For this would include reflex' actions, , ■ 

Now biologists who tend to ignore the importance of 
psychological factors also tend toreprd as unessential the 
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distinction between reflex actions and instinctive move- 
ments. Tliey propose to define instinct as consisting in 
complex combination of reflexes. This position is natural 
when the problem is approached in a purely biological 
way. But scrutiny of the facts from the psychological 
point of view shows that it is quite indefensible. Eeflex 
action is of a nature fundamentally diflerent from in- 
stinctive conduct. The. diflerence is that instinctive con- 
duct does and reflex action does not presuppose the 

cooperation of intelligent consciousness, including under 

this head interest, attention, variation of behaviour 
according as its results are satisfactory or unsatisfactory, 
and the power of learning by experience. 

Eeflox movements occur in response to a stimulus which 
fre(|uently also gives rise to vivid sensation with strong 
affective tone. But they may ako occur without any dis- 
tinctively appreciable sensation. Further, when the sen- 
sation present, there is no reason for regarding it as a 
factor generatmg or influencing the reflex process itself. 
It is rattier a collateral result of the stimulus, serving 
merely to arouse attention to the reflex act and to the 
conditions under wdiich it occurs so as to give occa- 
iion to further activity which is not of the reflex type. 
The obtrusive sensation accompanying a sneeze, for ex- 
ample, does not detomiine the movement of sneezing, 
but rather such further action as the attempt to suppress 
this or the turning of the head aside or the use of a hand- 
kercdiief. ' ' 

But instinctive conduct is related to sense-impressions 
in a ftmdamentallj dificerent way. The course of the 
instinctive activity is throughout grmdedJ by 
to complex and variable combinations of different sense 
impressions. This is plain in such instances as the 
behaviour of dung-beetles in depositing their eggs, of the 
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cat huating a mouse or playing with a ball of worsted, of 
the bird building, of the spider spinning a web, and of an 
ant dragging a load to its nest. Now, in our own experi- 
ence, the guidance of motor processes in their varying 
phases and stages by complex and changing groups of 
sense impressions is found in two cases. It is found in 
the highest degree in actions which involve attentive con- 
sciousness ; it is also, though to a much more limited extent, 
found in routine processes for which the nervous system 
Las been previously educated through attentive activity so 
that they become capable of occurring without attention 
or with a minimum of attention. 

To which of these types is the instinctive behaviour of 
animals most akin? There is no difficulty in answering 
this question. Instinctive movements from the outsat 
bring into play whatever mental activity the animal may 
he capable of. They do not go on while the animal is pre- 
engaged with something else. Either they occupy fully 
attentive consciousness, or consciousness is not concerned 
with them at all. The last alternative seems pnnia fmu 
improbable and further consideration justifies us in dis- 
missing it altogether. 

In the first place the whole behaviour of the animal 
throughout the course of an instinctive activity, even on 
its first occurrence, shows all the outward charitcteristics of 
attentive process. It is marked bj adaptal ion of the sense 
organs for certain stimuli rather than others, and is 
throughout permded % the attitude of waiting, watching, 
and searching for future impressions. In this respect, it 
is sharply contrasted with the mere reflex. The reflex 
reaction occurs when the stimulus is applied as a loaded 
pistol goes 0^ when the trigger is puiied. It is not prepared 
for by previous activity. Until the appropriate stimulus 
occurs the animal rmnains passive. On the other hand, 
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the bird gatberiiig materials for its nest, ants tending eggs 
and larTse, a cat or a crab lying in wait for prey, take the 
initiative, so to speak, and go ont to meet coming impres- 
sions* Thus the successive parts of a complex instinctive 
process, instead of appearing to the observer as a mere 
seciuence of separate reactions each evoked by its ovpn 
separate stimulus, irresistibly suggest conative unity per- 
vading and connecting them as stages or phases in the 
development of one continued action. The cat’s procedure, 
for example, in hunting a bird, from its first prowling in 
pursuit of prey until the final killing of the bird, seems 
throughout its course to consist of successive steps linked 
together by continuity of attention depending on one per- 
vading appetition which finds satisfaction only in carrying 
out the process to its final result. 

This view is further confirmed by another feature of 
instinctive behaviour. We find in it clear evidence of 
what Lloyd Morgan called ** pgsistency with varied effort ” ; 
where a certain mode of action Tads to have a certain 
effect, the activity is renewed again and again under 
relatively novel forms until success is reached. A dung- 
beetle rolling its dung-ball along the sand finds itself in 
a hollow, the sides of which are too steep for the hall to 
be pushed up from below. The beetle accordingly butts 
down the sand at one side “ so as to produce an inclined 
plane of much less angle.” ^ In investigating the cell- 
making instinct of the hive-bee, Darwin found examples of 
this persistency with variation of behaviour, ‘‘It was 
really curious to note in cases of difficulty, as when two 
pieces of comb met at an angle, how often the bees would 
pull down and re-build in different ways the same cell, 


^ Lloyd Morgan, AnimcU Life and Intelligence^ p. 458, as quoted 
by Myers, British Journal of Psychology, yoI. iii., pt. 3, p, 214. 
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sometimes recurring to a sliape tliey liad at first rejected.** ^ 
There is a species of solitary wasp (Ammophila) which in 
completing its nest blocks up the entrance with earth. In 
doing this the procedure adopted varies much in its details 
for difierent individuals. One wasp, which performed the 
work in a particularly elaborate way, finally scampered 
around hunting for some fitting object to crown the whole. 
First she tried to drag a withered leaf to the spot, bixt the 
long stem stuck in the ground and embarassed her. 
EeEnquisliing this, she ran along a branch of the plant 
under which she was working, and leaning over picked up 
from the ground below a good sized stone, but the effort 
was too much for her. . . . She then started to bring a large 
lump of earth, but this evidently did not come up to her 
ideal, for she dropped it after a moment and seizing 
another dry leaf, carried it directly to the spot and placed 
it directly over the seat.** ^ 

Such behaviour as this shows clearly tliat instinct does 
not consist merely in a congenital arrangenent througli 
which a certain stimulus elicits certain movements. What 
it essentially involves is rather an impulse which requires 
for its satisfaction the doing of something in the sense of 
achieving a certain perceptible result. If the given sitix- 
ation at once evokes the movements required to produce 
this result, there is no renewal of effort with variation of 
procedure. Otiierwise what we can only call fresh attempts 
made involving more or, less ■ novelty of adjustment. 
To Bonie extent the nature of the new adjustments may be 
provided for by the inherited constitution of the nervous 
system. But this explanation seems plainly inadequate to 
cover all the relevant facts. We must also recognise that 

^ Origin 0h« VII,, p,;26S. ■ ' ^.Mr. and Mrs. Vookhsm, 
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dency is regulated, narrowed and defined, as it becomes a 
babit in wliich experience lias played its part.” ^ 

In tills way instinctive activities become gradually more 
specialised and discriminative. But experience also ope- 
rates in another way. It brings about the extension of 
instinctive modes of behaviour to new circumstances so 
that they occnr in response to conditions which would not 
otherwise evoke them. Eeactions are thus acquired to 
which there is no initial tendency. There is nothing in 
the inherited constitution of crows or other birds to prompt 
them to follow a plough. They learn to do so because 
they have found by experience that where the plough goes 
there is an abundant supply of food. "The sight of a 
man or the sound of a human voice cannot under ordinary 
circumstances stimulate a wild animal that does not prey 
upon man to expect food or prepare to receive it. But if 
the same animal is caught and kept in captivity, it will 
soon ” respond in the appropriate way not only to the sight 
of its food but at the sight of the keeper who feeds it. 
" Ymh who are accustomed to be fed, will come to the sur- 
face and be ready to snap as soon as anyone approaches 
the tank.” * The following example, given by Mr, Lloyd 
Morgan, may l>e taken as typical. " A moorhen chick, for 
whose benefit we had dug up worms with a spade, and 
which, standing by, jumpoil on the first turned sod and 
seized every wriggling speck which caught his keen eye, 
would run from some distance to me as soon as I took hold 
of the spade.” * Such inshinces, which are of very frequent 
occurrence, show that objects, at first unconnected with an 
instinotive impulse, may come to arouse it through their 
acquired moaning as reproduced by associatioa* 

'Hahhouse, Mind in p. 87, summarising Lloyd 

Mmrgan, mtd Imirnd, pp. 4042. * Hobhouae, p. 96. 

* UfdfU and p. 148, quotmi also by Hobbouse. 
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Now it may seem, at first sight, that something similar 
takes place also in the case of purely reflex action. The 
mere threat of tickling has the same effect as the reality 
for some persons. But further analysis shows that there 
is an important distinction. The person who has a fit of 
laughing on the mere threat of tickling behaves as he 
would do if he were being actually tickled. He does not 
merely make preadjustments preparatory for dealing with 
the actual stimulus when it shall arrive. The moorhen 
chick, on the contrary, when it saw Mr. Lloyd Morgan with 
his spade, did not begin at once to snap with its beak at 
worms which were not there. The instinctive impulse was 
aroused, but it expressed itself in a form intelligently 
adjusted to the special circumstances. It took the form of 
running towards the man with the spade as a preparatory 
step in the total activity of procuring food. 

At this point we must raise an important question of 
theory. It is generally admitted that, so far as instinctive 
activity is developed and modified under the influence of 
experience, it becomes intelligent. But it is also commonly 
held that it is originally unintelligent. On this view, 
there cxin be no intelligence on the first performance but 
only on its subsequent repetition. The assumption is that 
there can be no prevision, no kind of reference to the 
future, except on the basis of prior experience. Hence 
instinctive action must in the first instance be entirely 
blind, and therefore unintelligent ; for intelligence involves 
some cognisance of an end pursued. On the other hand, 
after previous experience of results more or less foresight 
becomes possible. **In this condition an impulse acted 
out may be said to be acted out, in part at least, for 
sake of the results. , , , An insect that lays her eggs in a 
place where she never sees them hatched must always do 
so ' blindly ’ $ but a hen who has 
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can hardiy be assumed to sit with perfect blindaess oa her 
second nest The hen's idea of the chickens would probably 
encourage her to sit; a rat’s memory, on the other hand, 
of a former escape from a trap would neutralise his impulse 
to take bait from anything which reminded him of the 
trap.” i 

It is a grave objection to this theory that it gives no 
sufiieient answer to the question t what takes place when 
the process of learning by experience is actually going on ? 
According to the theory^ intelligenee first comes into being 
only when the instinctive action is repeated on a new occar 
siott with adaptive variation of behaviour determined by 
past experience. But it is not on the subsequent occasion 
that the animal first learns the lesson. It is only then 
that it l>6gins to ftofii by what it has learned. But this 
presiipposes that the actual learning by experience has 
already achieved. Tlia state of having already learned, 
as shown l>y cluiiige of boliaviour in subsequent situations 
otherwise siimiar, presupposes the learning itself at the 
time when the original |>erfonnance vras taking place. It 
follows that, if learningby experience is itstfif an intelligent 
process, the intelligenea involved in instinctive activity can- 
not be purely an after-effect of learning by experieiieo. To 
assert this is to assart that intalligance . &at arises as ■ a 
cons^xjuenea of previous intalligenee. How, if wu sat aside 
the spc^ciai ease of the original performance of instinctive 
movements, all also that we know seems to show that 
learning by ex|> 0 rienea is conditioned by attention and 
continuity of interest leading to the formation of appro- 
priate dispositions and assoeiations and so to acquirement of 
meaning, etc. There is therefore a strong presumption that 
this will be so in the case of instinctive activities also# 


^ James, IX.# p. 390* 
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It may ba said that this is only a presumption and needs 
to be tested by relevant facts. But the opposite view that 
instinctive activity at the outset, be completely 

blind is also a presumption of the same Mnd. As we shall 
see, it has been taken to be self-evident without sufficient 
examination. If we turn from such a priori arguments to 
actual behaviour of animals we find that the evidence very 
strongly confirms the hypothesis of original intelligence. 
As I have already shown, animals in their instinctive 
actions do actually behave, from the outset, as if they were 
continuously interested in the development of what is for 
them one and the same situation or course of events; 
they actually behave as if they were continuously attentive, 
looking forward beyond the immediately present experience 
^ in preparation for what is to come. They apparently 

watch, wait, search, are on the alert. They also behave 
exactly as if they appreciated a diiffierence between relative 
success and failure, trying again when a certain perceptible 
result is not attained and varying their procedure in so 
far as it has tern unsuccessful. All these characters are 
found in the first nest-building of birds as well as in the 
Becond; they are found also in courses of conduct which 
ocenr only once in the lifetime of the animal. 

It seems clear that instinctive behaviour would be re- 
gm-iied an originally intaliigent were it not for the assumed 
Bclf-evidimce of the proposition that intelligent action 
implies prevision of results which is possible only through 
previous experience. We must therefore examine this 
I '■ ' , ■ position, 

I § d. The BHndness of Instinet.~~An.actiP^^ 

I inasmuch as it leads to results which are not in any way 

aimed at or anfepated. by the agent. Now all actions 
whether of men or animals have unforeseen consequences. 
Hence they are all partially blind. But failure to foresee 
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some result is quite compatible witli tbe power to foresee * 

others. Blindness in one direction must not t^berefore be t 

taken, without special reasons# as eirideiice for blindness in 
other directions. We must not assume that because a bird 
in its nest-building has not in Tiew the laying of eggs and 
the rearing of its future brood, it therefore has no aim at j 

all. It may be pursuing a proximate end, though it is 5 

blind to more remote consequences which appear to the “"i 

onlooker as ends fulfilled by its action. J 

The special question which here concerns us is whether 
eren such proximate ends can be sought after by an animal, 
apart from experience of the results of similar behaviour 
on previous occasions. It is, in the first place, important 
to notice that, even in the first performance of an instinctive 
act, the influence of previous experience is by mo means J 

altogether excluded. To my mind,” says Dr. Myers, 
is certain that on fclie occasion of tlie chick’s first peek or 
the duckling’s first swim the bird is dimly, of course very j 

dimly, conscious of the way in 'which it is about to act. I 
believe this because no organism can ever execute a new 
movement which does not involve other movements tliat J 

have been performed previous! j. ... When a chick first 
aitempf^ to peek, many of the muscles then called into 
action must have been contriictcd before. Thus the feeling 
of activity arising on the occasion of a chick’s first peck is . 
not altogether a um one. It m related as each of our own ■ 
experienees is related to past exp*rienees. And the very 
vague awareness of results which is associated with those 
previous tediiigs of activity gives, the chick a .vague 
awanmess of the result of its first |M^,ck, !.)efore it has . 
actually performed it.** ^ 

Br. Myers seams here to claim too little rather than too 
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mucli for tlie possible influence of previous experience in 
the first performance of an instinctive action. In many 
cases, of coui'se, it will yield only a very rudimentary 
awareness of results. But in others it may be much more 
definite. It may indeed be quite definite. 'The movements 
of flight and concealment on the part of a bird when it 
first sees a hawk may be movements which it has fre- 
quently executed before, so that it has a full anticipation 
of their perceptible results. Yet the performance of just 
these movements when a hawk is seen for the first time 
is congenitally determined, and does not depend on previous 
experience ; it is therefore, to this extent, the first expres- 
sion of a special instinct. It is so because the occurrence 
of this special mode of behaviour in this special situation 
is not due to learning by experience in past situations of 
lilce imture. Its instinctive charac^^ is therefore inde- 
pendent of the previous performance actidhs'ln 
cases where luiwks have been absent. It is even inde- 
pendent of the question how far the ability to execute the 
movements themselves is primarily innate or acquired. 

The conditions under which solitary wasps finally close 
up tlm entrance to their nests seem to be very largely of 
this nature. They have, probably, had experience in the 
past of the sort of procedure required to stop a hole, so 
that they may be said to know how to do it. What has 
to Iks accounted for by a special instinct is that the 
members of the sptHues regularly stop this particular hole 
under particular cireumstamjes and that they do so inde- 
liendently of any previous experience of satisfactory con- 
sec|uenee from behaving in this way under the special 
conditions. 

^^l^rience, them is a oontributory factor in the 
first jH:irforniance of afl instinctive actions 
earliest; and in some eases it may be a very important 
psvcM. ' ' 28 



factor, sufficing to give quite definite anticipation of 
immediate results. None the less it is far from fully 
explaining all the relevant facts. If all intelligence be 
supposed due to previous experience of results, then the 
degree of intelligence must in every case be proportional 
to the relative amount of such prior preparation* But it 
is plain that this is not so. Selective attention, continuity 
of attention, persistency with varied effort, pervade the whole 
course of activity in the nest-building of birds in a way 
which cannot be ficcounted f or by the relatively insignificant 
part in the process which is ail that we can assign to 
previous experience of results. It is the whole specialised 
system of movements in their co-ordination and co- 
adjusteent which appears to require the control of interest 
and attention, not merely such partial constituents of it as 
may happen to have oceurriM'i previously either in isolation 
or in otlier contexts. ■ Besides this, the hypothesis of Br. 
■Myers, taken by itself, leaves uiitouclied our original 
difilcultj. If ail intelligenee is an after-effect due to prior 
learning by experience, wb have no satisf^ictory account of 
the original processes in which the lesson is first learned. 

We are therefore driven to the conclusion that in- 
stinctive activities liave an intelligent character which is 
not ’^oilj traceable to prtwious ex|>erienoe. .But how is 
this pissiblc ? Ill answering this quentiou we have first 
to fix the kind and degree of iuhdligenee which the 
eonditkms of tlic <*ase rcfiuire m to asHume. It seems 
sufficient to |K)stulafe (1) attention . selective ,and pro- 
spective, making possible the giiidaiiee of motor a»ctivity 
by complex and variable groups of sensory data ; (2) ap- 
preciation of relative success ami failure, making possible 
persistency with varied effort. 

Sehictive attention de|>ends upon interest, and there la 
■no question that interest is congenitally determined in- 
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dependently of prior experience. It is owing to a connate 
predisposition that the hawk, for example, concerns itself 
with small birds and their movements rather than with 
cows, horses, grass or flowers. The interest consists in 
the instinctive impulse with connected aflective tone and 
emotional excitement. The question is whether this im- 
pulse is initially a conation in the sense of being directed 
to an end which can be regarded as pursued by the animal 
itself. This depends on the nature and conditions of the 
prospective attitude of attention as expressed in watching, 
waiting, or searching. If watching or waiting presupposes 
definito anticipation of what is coming, such as can only be 
derived from px*ior expeiience on similar occasions, it 
follows that apart from prior experience the instinctive 
impulse must be entirely blind. 

But there is no sufficient reason for assuming this. 
The prospective attitude of mind may consist merely in look- 
ing for further development of the actual situation without 
forestalling the special nature of the development. For 
this, it is only necessary to assume an awareness of the 
present situation as transitional — ^as something which not 
merely is but is to he. Such rudimentary reference to the 
fiitiira is not wholly indeterminate j it is specific inas- 
much us it is concerned with the further development of 
a H|>c4*ific sitimticm and, more particularly, of certain 
selecfe^l factors within it. It is vague inasmuch as the 
animal has no clue to the particular nature of the changes 
which are to take place. The important point is that the 
situation Is apprehended as alterable. This is enough to 
imike conation possible. For when wliat is actually present 
is apprehendad as alterable, it is possible to want it altered 
in such a way as to satisfy the felt impulse. 

Tims, in the first performance of an instinctive action, 
wm.^ M a pqrely blind restlessness, but a 
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rudimeiifc:irj conatioB or active tendency directed towards 
an ejid. wMoli is an end for tlie animal itself, and does not 
merely appear as if it were so to the external observer. 
It is true indeeil that the animal will initially have no 
anticipation of the special means by which its ,Bnd is 
attainable, or the special form which it will assume when 
attained. Only experience of results ean yield definite 
prevision of this kind ; and in typical cases of animal 
instinet the requisite experiences are first obtained in the 
exaeiition of movements provided for in the inherited 
constitution of the nervous system, Mature educates the 
aiumal by thus supplying it, from the outset, with the 
iippropriate data f rom ' 'wlilch it has to ...learn* 

In the ligiit of the foregoing discussion, it is easy to 
account for the instiiKiive appreciation of relative siieeess 
and failure as shown in pi^rsisteney witli varied effort. 
We have Ii(3re only one ca:Ha of tlie general principle tlmfc 
in ,tli0 piirauit of ends the Hubjtjcd haste learn more or less 
by actual trial what it is that' he really wants and does 
not waint. The instinctive impulse rcipiires for its fuh 
■fiyient a course of behaviour leading, step by step, to 
3'eerhyn|MnmptiWe restd^^ But at any stage of the pro- 
. ’MS. tdiea^ffiecfc priBduced .111 other than wlrit is nee«ied 
. , to. satisfy 'ihcieongeiiital interest.' When this happens the 
|M‘nxdval result will iMJCOme aamtre of dissal infliction, and 
renewed attenipts will be to get soma other iuHtead 
of it. ■ 4' solitary wasp for 'ixistanee, which stores spidecvs 
' in her nest, often finds diiliculiy in getting them tlirough 

■ the hole at. the entraiise. Tills leads to persistent e^ort 

■with, varying ad ji,istme 'bohaviour, , In one instance ^ 

■ .too wasp managed to get the sp.ider past the entrance, 
but it stuck in the gallery, and after working at it in that 
posirion far a time jho brought it out, subjeeted. the legs^' 

..:..to a severe .squeeismgs.an tried again. .It was': still a very 
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fit, blit 1>T turning it about and pulling at it, she 
succeeded in getting it in/’^ 

§6. Instinct as a Psychical Fact.— Instinctiye behaviour 
i.s essential 1 j conditioiied by intelligent consciousness. The ^ 
question which we have now to consider is how far this ;; . 
psychical factor forms part of the instinct as well as a| 
condition of its expression. ^Of course the general capa- 
city for attention, emotion, and leaiming by experience 
is not itseilf instinctive. To assert this would be to deprive 
the term ** instinct’^ of all distinctive meaning. We must 
here impose the same kind of limitation as in the case 
of motor activity. It is not the general capacity for per- 
forming movements which is instinctive. What is ascribed 
to instinct is rather the fact that under certain special 
eireiimstances a certain special train of movements is j 
executed independently of previous learning by experience, j 
so that it has to be referred to the connate constitution of ' 
the nervous system. In soma cases, the aptitude for 
making the appropriate movements is itself more or less 
completely congfmital. In otliers, the aptitude for execut- 
ing the movements may have been in a greater or less 
degree acquired in the course of past motor process ; but 
tlidr being performed in this or that special situation is 
instinctive lieeause it is not traceable to previous 
experienee of satisfactory results following similar 
lxdiavi{>iir ill like eircumata 


The same priEciple is to be applied to psychical states 
and processes. The general capacity for being interested 
and attending is not an instinct. But where we find an 
annual sliowiiig emotional excitement in the presence of 
a cert(iin special object and fixing attention on this, though 
it has not been actually harmed or benefited by it in the 
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past and is not being actimllj harmed or benefited bj it in 
present, such inte^^^ and attention inaj be properly 
called instinctiye, because it is only through a connate dis- 
position that they are elicited in response to this particular 
object rather than to others. Thus, it is instinct when 
tiie Ititten occupies itself wdth a dangling hall of worsted 
in preference to other things which happen to he present 
at the same time, or when an animal shows anger or fear 
in the presence of its natural enemies, though it has nerer 
seen them l>afore. Some congenital interests are condi- 
tioned not only by external objects, but also by organic 
sensations such as hunger or sexual excitement ; and are 
not elicited when these are absent. Thus birds build nests 
only in the spring, -when they are under the influence of 
sexual feeling. 

The power of learning by experience must. also., .be regarded 
as instinctive if and . so , far as, owi,ng to connate dis- 
positions, it exists ill a special degree for certain Iviiids of 
experience rather tlian othera. In general, an aiii rnal learns 
much more rapidly and accurately along the lines of its 
instinctive interest than in other directions. Dogs and 
cats develop and perfect tlieir own natural activities in 
huniing, fighting, etc,, much more easily than they acquire 
the unnatural” trick in which they are drilled for exhibi- 
tion at shows. 

The impt>rtauceof this factor varies with different species 
accord ing as their eongtymitally detennlned hohaviour is more 
or less ade(-|iiately adaptiid from the outset to the conditions 
of their exishuKMi without need for further modification 
through experience of results. In general, the lower we f- 
descend in the Hcale' of animal life, the more restricted is 
the range of leami.ng by eipBrienee j and the higher we 
rise, the more extended and varM is the field for acquirad 
adjustments of behaviour. Thus, insects have relatively 
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little to learn, because tlieir instinctive movements are 
initiallv preada,ptecl in a very definite and specialised^ way 
to definite specialised exigencies of tbeir life-bistory. On 
tlie otlier band, the instinctive procedure of dogs and apes 
is originally, for tbe most part, far less adequately adapted 
to tbeir needs. Hence they bave more to acquire by 
experimental activity, and in consequence the specialised 
capacity for learning what is useful to them is a proportion- 
ately more important part of tbeir congenital equipment. 

Tbe special power of learning by experience in certain 
directions is, of course, in part dependent on connately 
determined interest. But it also involves a special capacity 
of reientivenesa for certain special experiences connected 
with instinctive activities. 

§ 7. Instinct in Human Beings. — To wbat extent we are 
to recognise tbe presence of instincts in human beings 
depends on tbe way in wMch we choose to define the term 

instinct.” In animal behaviour we bave noted a variety 
of congenital factors all of which may enter into tbe con- 
stitution of instinctive conduct. But some of these factprs 
may lie clearly present, while others are completely or 
almoBt completely absent. It then becomes a question 
what factors we shall treat as essential and what as un- 
essential. 

Animals frequently possess, as part of their instinctive 
equipment, the power of executing specialised and complex 
movements for which they are unprepared or quite in- 
adequately prepared by previous practice. In general, 
tliese niovements are performed in a manner sufficiently 
definite to be useful from the outset. Thus the first flight 
of the swallow is ** good enough to preserve the little bird 
from falling to the ground and running the risk of destruc- 
tion tbe first time it leaves the nest.”> The first flight of 

^ Lloyd Morgan in British Jornmal of Pspchologi/f ibid*, p. ^5, 
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tlie sparrow and some other birds approaches still more 
nearly that of the mature bird. 

IjTow the congenital equipment of human beings, as 
measured by such ready-made motor aptitude, seems to be 
Tery scanty. Walking, for example, has mainly to be 
acquired by a process of trial and failure ; the only rudiment 
of it which seems to be primary is the tendency to an 
alternating moTement of the legs -when the child is held so 
that Ms feet touch the ground, .Biting an object placed 
in the mouth, clasping and canying to the mouth, crawling, 
the making of articulate sounds, and the expression of 
emotion by crying, smiling, frowning, etc., are also due to 
connate dispositioiis. But this almost exhausts the list of 
moTements which are conganitallj definite in human beings 
so as to be serYieealde from the outset in a fashion com- 
parable to the flight of the swallow. 

On the otlier hand, if we consider as a mark of instinct, 
not congenital aptitudes for executing movements, but 
congenital dispositions leading to certain appropriate modes 
of k3lmviQur under certain special conditions, the i^aiige of 
human iovstinct is much wider. The movements of flight 
and concealment are, in the main, acquired. But the 
tendency to |xwform tliem m |)reseriee of an alarming object 
is by no means wholly due to lc*arniiig by experience. 
** As soon as the little child can run, Ms fear expresses 
itself in concealment following on flight j and the many 
adult pwsims who umk refuge from the strange noises of 
dark nights, or from a thnnderetorm, by covering their 
heads with the bed-clothes, and who find a quite irrational 
comfort in so doing, fllustrata the persistence of this 
/tendency.*’^ ■ 

If, finally, we disregard as unessential original dis- 
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pot^itioBs for making definite movements under special 
conditions, and agree to apply the term “instinct” 
wlierever we find innately specialised interest, attention, 
and power of learning by experience in certain directions 
rather than others, it is clear that the instinctive endow- 
ment of human beings is far more varied and complex 
than that of animals. The whole development of human 
minds has its root in connate tendencies of this sort and is 
inexplicable apart from them. 

This fact is masked and obscured by two conditions. 
In the first place, what is congenital is modified and trans- 
formed by its acquired development to an incomparably 
greater degree in man than in the lower animals. In the 
second place, the connate endowment of human beings is 
far more variable for different individuals. 

Perliaps the most striking instances of connate interest 
and aptitude for learning are to be found in the peculiar 
gifts of exceptional persons and more especially in those 
whom we call man of genius. “ If Mozart, instead of play- 
ingthe pianoforte at three years old with wonderfully little 
practice, had played a tune with no practice at all,” ^ he 
would have displayed an instinctive capacity analogous to 
that sliown in the first flight of a young sparrow. But 
his actual performance was due to a specific congenital 
endo’^nnent which we may, if we so choose, call an instinct. 
Owing to the native bent of his mind he had an absorbing 
a, lid unflagging interest in music and an altogether excep- 
tional power of rapid, accurate, and tenacious learning by 
exprienca in riiis direction. The like holds for Newton 
in relation to mathematics, for Darwin in relation to 
Batumi history, and for G-iotto in relation to drawing. 
Similar especial endowments, though far less in degree, are 


* Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 188 (Oxford World Claaaios). 
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of course very commonly found in more ordinary persons. 
One boy takes to tbe study of mathematics Hire a duck to 
water, whereas another can scarcely get beyond the multi- 
plication table. 

Turning to such tendencies of this type as are broadly 
characteristic of human beings in general rather than of 
special individuals, we may consider first those which are 
mainly confined in their operation to the period of child- 
hood and subserve the acquirement of powers which are 
the common possession of normal adnlts. All normal 
children have to learn, by a more or less prolonged 
process of active experiment, to stand erect, to walk, to 
run, to climb, to grasp at an object with definite aim, to 
throw missiles, and to utter the various articulate sounds 
used hy those about them. They are not prepared for 
these activities by congenital dispositions yielding definite 
movements serviceable from the outset. But when the 
season for their licquisition arises, they show a special 
interest in them as expressed in continuous attention and 
persistence with varied effort; they also show special 
aptitude for learning by experience. 

The general innate propensities and capacities which 
are not limited to childhood but pervade in various 
degrees the mental life of ail or most adults require more 
accurate examination and analysis than they have yet 
received. Mr. MacBougall ^ gives the following list : — 

^ (1) Instinctive fears, e.gr. of darkness and silence and of 
certain sounds and sights. **Some of us continue all 
through life to experience a little thrill of fear whenever a 
dog runs out and barks at our heels, though we may never 
have received any hurt from an animal and may have 
perfect confidence that no hurt is likely to be done us.^* 


^ Boeicd Qjap. HI. 
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(2) Instinctive repulsion, with its characteristic emotion of 
disgust, e.g. the shrinking from slimy creatures. (8) The '' 
instinct of pugnacity, with its characteristic emotion of 
anger. Many a little boy has, without any example or 
suggestion, suddenly taken to running with open mouth 
to bite the person who has angered him. ... As the 
child grows up . . . and the means we take to overcome 
obstructions ” become more refined and complex, this 
instinct ceases to express itself in its crude natural manner, 
save when most intensely excited, and becomes rather “ a 
source of increased energy of action ” whenever we are 
crossed or thwarted. (4) The instincts of ^df-abase- 
ment and of self-assertion or self-display, with the charac- 
teristic emotions of subjection and elation. Under this 
head come the tendencies to showing off, ‘‘putting on 
side’' and bragging, or shyness, bashfulness and shame, 
which are found in young children as well as in adults. 
(5) The parental instinct and the tender emotions j this ' 
may be taken' to include resentment of wrong or injui^ 
done to young and helpless creatures. (6) The seraal ^ 
initinct, including sexual feeling and female coyness. 

(7) The gregarious instinct, which is important as pre- 
paring the way for complex emotions and sentiments 
connected with social relations. Primarily it seems to 
consist in a tendency of the individual to seek and cling to 
the society of his fellows and to feel uneasiness in their 
absence, and also to treat danger or injury to the “herd^* 
as danger or injury to himself. (8) Th6,„,^ 
instinct, leading on to the complex impulses, emotions 
and sentiments connected with possession. In its primi- 
tive form it is analogous to the hoarding impulse shown 
by many animals, e,g, the luven. “ Statistical inquiry 
among large numl>ers of children has shown that very 
few attain adult life without having made a collection 
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of one Idiid of object or another, usually without any 
definite purpose/’ 

A glance at this list of congenital propensities shows that, 
though all are more or less widely diffused, some, such as 
the sexual, are much more general than others. It shows 
also that even apart from the influence of experience they 
differ greatly from individual to individual both in their 
strength and the special forms they assume. Falling in 
love, for instance, is instinctive. But we do not all fall in 
love with the same readiness or the same intensity, or with 
the same kind of person. 

In conclusion, we have to ask whether it is advisable to 
give the term ** instinct ** this wide application instead of 
limiting it to cases in which a connately determined cona- 
tive tendency is connately linked with appropriate and 
definite modes of motor activity. There is something to 
be said on l)oth sides of tliis question. But in view of tlie 
position taken up by recent ivriters of authority, such as 
Professor James and Mr. MacDt>ugalI, who approach the 
subject as psychologists rather than as biologists, and also 
in view of the usage of ordinary language, it seems best to 
decide in favour of the wider appEcation of the word. 



CHAPTEE IL 


Pbrceptual Pbocess and Lbaenind by Expbribnc® 

AT THE PerCEPTDAIi LeVBD. 

§ i. Perceptual Process contrasted with Trains of Free 
Ideas,—The general nature of perceptual process has 
alreadj been fully illustrated in dealing with instinctive 
actions. It is intelligent, inasmuch as it involves attention, 
pursuit of ends, appreciation of success and failure, per- 
sistency with varied effort, and learning by experience. 

Put piereeptual intelligence, in its pure form, is exclusively 
ccnieerned with the guidance and control of motor activity 
in relation to an immediately present situation and to its 
acquired meaning as conveyed by implicit ideas insepar- 
ably coalescing with actual sensations. Thus, the jper- 
eepiual conseiousness cannot deal with past, future, and 
absent olqects exce})t in the act of dealing with what is 
given to it here and now. In the pursuit of ends it is 
circumseribed by the iiecessity of always working forward 
step by step from tlie actually given situation through a 
series of otln^rs until the goal is reached. It is limited in 
a way comparable to actual motion; just as in actual 
motion wa cannot transport ourselves from one place to 
iinother except by passing through the series of inter- 
mediate places, so in perceptual process we cannot trans- J 

port ourselves in thought into the future except through J 

an intermediate serieB of presents. 

What reference there is to the future is wholly from the 
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point of view of the actual present. It is involved 
primarily in the prospective attitude of attention in which 
the actual present is apprehended as transitional, as some- 
thing which not merely is, but is to he. This primary 
reference to the future is further specialised through 
experience oP^'esults of past activity yielding implicit ideas, 
which invest what is actually present with acquired 
meaning. 

The train of actions involved in hunting a living prey is 
sho-wn in the play of the Idtten before it has actually 
hunted, and often without its having had opportunity for 
learning them by imitation. The kitten will first assume 
the attitude of watching or lying in wait ; it will then steal 
up to the ball of thread or other object wMeh forms its 
plaything, in a noiseless snake-like manner; in the next 
place it gathers itself for a spring, and pounces on the 
gwasi-prey, seizes it with teeth and claws, and worries it ; 
finally it lets the object go again, and re- commences the 
process. The several acts of lying in wait, stealthy ap- 
proach, crouching for a spring, pouncing on the prey, are 
phases in the development of the same activity. The same 
is true of the hunting of an actual i>rey. In such processes 
the behaviour of the animal is throughout prompted and 
guided by actual sense-impressions. But the reaction 
evoked by each present phase of the developing situation 
sets body and mind in an attitiirle of preparation for the 
next. The whole activity is relative to a series of external 
conditions which supply in turn occasions for its further 
develo|)ment. How, if these external occasions are to be 
utilised in an effective manner, tixe animal cannot remain 
purely passive in regard to them. On the contrary, it 
must meet them half-way by watching for them, and by 
keeping itself in readiness to act in an appropriate way 
when they occur. Thus perceptual, activity Is esaantially 
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cljuiraciterk^ by attention. Attention is constantly di- 
rected towards the external conditions wliicb are relevant 
to tlie progress of tlie action so as to utilise them. 

l^ow attention is always in some manner expect or 
prospective. So far as we already know a thing snf- 
lieiently for otir purpose, the work of attention is al- 
ready accomplished. The direction of thought, whether 
perceptual or ideational, coincides with the direction of 
conation— of appetency or aversion j conation is always 
pressing forward towards its end ; hence attention, which 
is nothing but conation defining itself in cognition, and so 
guiding itself by means of cognition, must also constantly 
be directed forward beyond the ignorant present/^ to 
meet what is to come. To attend k always te mifc/i, to 
await, to be on the alerL When we take a light to lighten 
our path through a dark place, we use it to make out 
whitlier we are going, not where we have already arrived. 
It is to guide our future steps, not the steps we have 
already taken. ITow if we care to use a bold metaphor, 
we may say that attention is the light used by conation to 
make out its path. Only we must remember that attention 
is iK^ external illumination, but is simply identical with 
conation consideied in its eoguitive aspect. Traip^s of per- 
ceptual activity are marked throughout their course by 
tfiiH mental pr()s|x^ctiveness. Its,., external sign is the pre- 
adaptation of the sense-organs to receive impressions, and 
the pre-adjustment of the body in readiness to act when 
the opportumty presents itself , 

The s|M|dal fo assumed by adaptiTe behaviour of this 
kind way be more or less completelj determined by in- 
stiuctivo endowment. But in the higher animals and, 
above all, in human beings, they are to a large extent 
aixiuimd tkran^^ experience. How, so long as the operative 
i«leas remain implicit, involving only primary acquirement 
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and reyival of meaning and complication, tliis does not 
alter the fundamental nature of the perceptual process. 
Thought is still directly embodied in motor activity and 
confined to the point of yiew determined for it by the 
actual sense-experience of the moment. Indeed, the per- 
ceptual processes of h^ beings have in the main been 
acqmi'ed without any definite basis in special instincts 
giving rise to specialised modes of behaviour from the 
outset. 

A man climbing a precipitous cliif may have his atten- 
tion fully occupied in gaming and retaining foothold and 
handholA His activities mainly consist in muscular 
movement guided by sense-perception. Such an act as 
threading a needle does not necessarily involve free ideas ; 
attention is fully occupied in tlie guidance of the hand, 
and tlie delicate co-ordination of its movements by the aid 
of the eje. Tiie same holds l)roadly true of such perfor- 
mances as walking on a tiglit-ro|>c,% keeping one’s balance 
on a bicycle so far as it may require attention, and, in 
general, of games of bodily skill. In these instances, per- 
ceptions are not isolated facts ; they form series having a 
certain unity and continuity similar to that of trains of 
ideas or trains of thought. A.ny such series constitutes a 
single complex perceptual process. It dilXers from a train 
of ideas inasmuch m the Eeciuemm of its parts does not 
merely depend on mental conditious such as retentivene.ss 
and association. The Hti([(ienco of its parts depends also 
’upon the sequence of sense-irnpresslons due to tlie com- 
bined dtmt of external conditions and the motor activity 
of the subject 5 inasmuch as it depends on motor activity, 
it is under subjective control. 

Trains of free ideas are not, in this way, bound up 
with bodily behaviour in relation to a given situation and 
m confined to the jwint of view fixed by actual sense- 
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ei|;)eri6ttce. Thought which takes shape iu a sequence of 
explicit ideas conditioned by a sequence of mental images 
can expatiate freely in the domain of the past, the future, 
the absent and the merely possible, in detacliMent from 
the circumstances of the immediate present. We may, for 
instance, while sitting at a desk in London, ideally repre- 
sent ourseli^es as on a bicycling tour in Brittany, and we 
may fix beforehand what places we are going to yisit and 
anticipate what we shall see and do in them ; we may eyen 
imaghie onrselyes in the moon and bring before us in 
idea series of possible adventures there. 

One consequence of this power of ideally transporting 
ourselves into the regions of the past, the future, the 
spatially remote and the merely possible is that, in the 
pursuit of ends, we are not bound, so to speak, to live from 
hiiml to mouth. We are able mentally t^^ 
before we come to it. We can deal ideally with future 
exigencies so as to form a plan of action before proceeding 
to put it in execution. Further, in so doing we are not 
compelled to work forward step by step from the actually 
pre,sent situation. We may, on the contrary, begin at the 
end and move backwards to the point at which the actual 
execution of the plan must start. If the desired result is 
d, and the consecutive steps required for its attainment 
are a, fe, c, we may begin with d, then pass backward first 
to then to I#, then to a. 

Anotlior most important point of difference between 
perceptual process and trains of ideas is that on the per- 
ceptual loved there are no explicit concepts. By this I mean 
that there is no apprehension of the general or universal 
as Biieh in distinction from particular cases or instances, 
Tlmre is no awareness, for instance, of the class ‘‘ men ” 
horses,” as a separate object of thought discriminated 
from this or that particular man or particular horse; stiU 
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less are tlxere distinct objects corresponding to the meaning 
of abstract terms, such as ** human nature or “equine 
nature.’’ This must not be taken to imply that at the 
perceptual lerel there is no awareness at all of the general 
or imiYersaL In that case, there could be no such thing 
as recognition or identification. But a dog, of course, 
recognises a bone or another dog when he sees it. Indeed, 
continuity of attention is possible only on condition that 
an object is recognised as the same in different stages and 
phases of its appearance to consciousness. 

The fact is that recognition in its more primitive forms 
does not require discrimination of the universal from the 
particular, but only a confused or implicit awareness in 
; which the universal is not separately apprehended as a 
\distinct object of thought. Thus, when in taking my bath 
in the morning I recognize sponge and towel, each in its 
distinctive character, I do not usually think of the class 
“ sponges ” as such, or of the class “ towels ” as such, in 
contrast to the particular perceived members of these 
classes, so as to formulate the judgments, “ this is a 
sponge ” or “ this is a towel,’’ My awareness of the general 
nature of sponges or of towels is, so to speak, embedded in 
tny awareness of the particular sponge or towel and not 
mentally marked ofiE from this* Thus, though there is a 
rudimentary judgmentof recognition inasmuch as the uni- 
versal nature of the particular is confusedly apprehended, 
yet there is no judgment in which subject an^ predicate are 
mentally sundered from each other. Still less are judg- 
ments posBible at the perceptual level in which one general 
term is subject and another predicate, ** sponges are 
soft,” or “ horscss are quadrupeds.” 

Comparison at the perceptual level can exist only in a 
rudimentary form. At iheutmostit keonfined toa vague 
appriSensioh of likeness and dij^erence. It is only in 
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conceptual thouglit, wliich is aware of general features, as 
sucli, that attention can be directed to the discovery of the 
special points in which two objects are alike as contrasted 
with those in which they differ. 

Imitation is limited in the same way. In merely per- 1 
eeptual consciousness attention to an action performed by 
another produces a tendency to similar behaviour, where 
the conditions are otherwise favourable. But deliberate 
or inferential imitation, in which A copies the act performed 
by another, because he expressly recognises that B'a 
behaviour has led to a certain result which he now desires, 
depends upon trains of free ideas and the conception of 
uBiversals, as such, in distinction from particular cases. A 
child may, tlu'ougli a merely perceptual process, tap a spoon 
against a tray because he has seen me doing this ; he may 
then be induced to go on repeating the action by the 
pleasure he finds in it j further, if such spontaneous imita- 
tion of a cerhiin person under certain conditions generally 
yields agre^mble results, the general tendency to imitate 
this person or to imitate under these conditions wiE be 
strengtliened and may even become habitual. But, apart 
from free ideas, he will not take a key to open a drawer 
and get sweetmeats because, through previous observation 
of my conduct, he has learned expressly to recognise this 
mode of procedure as supplying means to the desired 
end. 

Binaliy, there is for perceptual consciousness no dis- 
criini nation of alternative possibilities so as to bring them 
severally before the mind in tlieir distinction from each 
other. A dog may hesitate when it is at fault in following 
up a trail, and it may pause in an attitude of attention 
until Homething occurs to decide it to take one turn rather 
than others. But we have no reason to suppose that any- 
thing goes on in its mind resembling wbat would be 
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expre»ssed by saying : “ If tliis turn, wliat will follow ? if, 
instead, this other, what will follow ? It is only throngh 
trains of free ideas that the mind can follow out possible 
lines of behaviour or possible series of events* 

"With tills is connected a veiy important limitation of 
perceptual process on its productive or constructive side. 
As the merely perceptual consciousness cannot bring before 
itself alternative possibilities at all, a fortiori it cannot 
bring before it possibilities which are relatively new in so 
far as they have no counterpart in previous experience or 
are even contrasted with what has actually happened. 
The pig does not imagine itself flying like a bird, and we 
cannot suppose “ a dog regretting, like one of Punch’s 
heroes, that he did not have another slice of mutton.”^ At 
the perceptual level there is nothing of the nature of what 
we shall liereafter refer tp as ideal const ruction. Perceptual 
process has, indeed, a productive or constructive aspect. 
But this consists in the intelligent variation of motor 
activity in response to relatively novel conditions, wdiich 
is most clearly seen in persistency with vaiied effort. 

I have dwelt mainly on the defects of perceptual 
intelligence as comptired with the flow of free ideas* But 
against these we must set two advanteges* It is only in 
per^^ption that the mind apprehends what actually exists 
at the .moment in which it actually exists. Further, it is 
only through the motor aidivity of perceptual process that 
^ we can act on things so as to altar them and. adapt them 
to our nofKls and purposes. 

§ 8, Primary Eeteiitiveness at the Perceptual Level.— 
In order to understand how Iwnhig by experieueo is 
oivcxative at the perceptual level we must never forget that 
it ultimately depends on primary retentiveness. It takes 
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place daring tlie primary occurrence of perceptual activity, I 

thougli its full result is manifested only on repetition under 
similar conditions. During tlie original process previous I 

stages leave behind tliem a persisting cumulative disposi- 
tion determining subsequent stages, and it is this disposition 
as a whole which becomes operative when the process is 

again enacted on another occasion. Thus, even in the 

course of the same train of action, the various features of 
the total situation have acquired meaning due to continuity 
of attention and primary retentiveness which they would 
not otherwise possess. 

There is one instance of this which is especially instruc- 
tive— that in which a perceived object disappears for a time 
and is none the less apprehended as having a continued 
existence. Examination of our own experience shows that 
this awareness of continued existence does not necessarily 
presuppose free exphcit ideas such as would be conditioned 
by sepamble images. If I am pursuing a man at full 
speal, and see him turn a corner, I do not need, in order 
to continue the chase, to keep before my mind a separate 
mtmtal image of the man as running on the other side of 
the corner. On the contrary, it is enough for me to keep 
mj eye on tlie corner and make for that. At this special 
stage in the development of my activity, the sight of the 
corner is sufficient for its guidance. In general, actual 
searching does not necessarily presuppose explicit ideas. 

Free ideas Ijccome indispensable only when the place and 
manner of search have to be fixed beforehand by something 
in the nature of a preliminary plan of procedure. In 
animals such ideal preparation for future action seems to 
be exct‘ptional, if indeed it occurs at all. 

Tbere however, abundant and striking examples of 
animals treating an object as still continuing to exist, i 

though it is out of the range of perception. Under this J 

1 
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head come the frequent cases of approaching prey behind 
a cover which conceals it. The following example, given 
by Schneider,^ is typical. A sand-hopper was creeping 
towards some sea-weed. A crab was watching it and 
slowly approaching it. Between them was a cinmp of 
sea- weed, and the cx’ab availed itself of this as cover. 
When within about eight inches of its prey, it left its 
hiding-place, crouched, and crept towards its victim ; when 
the crab was about four inches oif, the sand-hopper turned 
towards its pursuer. Immediately the crab vanished. The 
next moment the sand rose in the neighbourhood of the 
sand-hopper and the crab emerged. On its reappear- 
ance, it made one or two stealthy steps forward and then 
poimced on its prey. The conditions of crab-life forbid 
us to ascribe this behaviour to previous teirning by ex- 
perience of results. We must account for it by highly 
specialised and definite instinct together with primary 
reteutiveness. 

Darwin gives the following instance of looking for a 
prey which has disappeared.^ A wasp made a sudden dash 
at a spider and then flew away ; the spider was evidently 
wounded, for, trying to escape, it rolled down a little slope, 
but had still strength sufliciant to crawl into a thick toft 
of grass. The wasp soon returned and seemed surprised. 
It then commenced as regular a hunt as ever hound did 
after fox, making short Bemieireular casts. The spider, 
though well concealed, was soon discovered.*’ 

For the higher animals, examples are too familiar to need 
special quotation. All that is required by way of explana- 
tion is the asBumption that ‘'the perception of the prey 
maintains its influence after it is past ” so as to " cause 

^ OjK p, 324 

^ €%ap. II., 34/ 
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the same sort of effort to get at the victim as would be put 
forward were the victim still in sight.” ^ In other words, 
what is required is primarj retentiveness^ not previous 
experience of results, still less explicit ideas. 

§ 3. Learning by Experience of Results. — Learning by 
experience of results at the perceptual level is shown both 
in the gradual modification of instinctive behaviour, and 
also in action for which there is no special instinctive 
equipment. We have already given examples of the first 
kind. The way in which the more artificial performances 
of animals are acquired is best investigated in experiments 
appropriately arranged so as to exhibit the process of i 

learning in its successive stages. Researches of this 
nature were first effectively carried out by Mr. Thorndike i 

on dogs, cats, and chicks,* and his observations have been 1 

in the main confirmed by the work of a number of sub- 
sequent inquirers. The general method is to place | 

an animal under the influence of some stimulus which ; 

it strives either to get rid of or to get more of” : the I 

animal then goes through a series of reactions until one ; 

proves successful j m heing after an interval of time placed i 

in the $ame Bituation^ the unsiicceesful movements are 
fewer^ and further repetition causes them to he dropped I 

enUrely.^ I 

Mr. Thorndike’s aim was to discover the process by 1 

which animals learn such actions as opening doors by de- i 

pressing or lifting latches, ** The method was to put the I 

animals when hungry in enclosures from which they could | 

escape (and so obtain food) by operating some simple ^ 

mechanism, <g.p. by turning a wooden button that held the 
door, pulling a loop attached to the bolt, or pressing down . ■ J|'£ | 

^ Hobhouae, Mind in Evolution^ p. 96. 

* The best results were obtained for the cats. 

? Miss Washburn, i/M, p. 219. i 
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a lever. Thus one readily sees what sort of things the 
animals can learn to do and just how they learn to do 
them. Hot only were the actions of the aniinals in effect- 
ing escape observed, but also in every case an accui*ate 
record was kept of the times taken to escape in the suc- 
cessive trials. The first time that a cat is put into such 
an enclosure, some minutes generally elapse before its in- 
stinctive struggles hit upon the proper movement, while 
after enough trials it will make the right movement 
immediately upon being put into the box. The time 
records [plotted down in curves] show exactly the method 
and the rate of progress from the former to the latter con- 
dition of affairs. . . , What happens in all cases is this: 
The animal on being put into the box, and so confronted 
with the situation * confinement with food outside,’ bursts 
forth into the instinctive activities which have in the course 
of nature been connected witli such a. situation. It tries 
to squeeze through any opeiiiiigvS, claws and bites at the 
walls confining it, puts it priws througli and claws at things 
outside, trying to pull itself out. It may rush around, 
doing all this with extraordinary vaheriience and persistence. 
If these impulsive activities fail to include any movement 
which succeeds in opening the door, the animal finally 
stops them and remains quietly in the box. If in their 
course the animal does Eceklentally work the mechanism 
(claw the Vmtton round, for instaiice), and thus win 
freedom and food, the resulting pkasura will stamp in the 
act, and when again put in the box the animal will be 
likely to do it sooner. This continues ; all the squeezings 
and bitings and clawdiigs which do not hit the vital point 
of the mischanism, and so do not result in any pleasure, 
get stemped out, wMla the paxiicular impulse, which made 
the suecessful clawing or biting, gets stamped in, until 
finally it alone is connected with the sense-imprassion of 
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the box’s interior, and it is done at once wben the animal 
is shut in.” ^ 

Thorndike, in interpreting his results, takes no account 
of implicit ideas ; hence he is led to the conclusion that his 
cats, dogs and chicks did not show by their behaTiour 
that they possessed ideas at all. If this be taken to apply 
only to explicit and free ideas, Thorndike’s view seems to 
l}e justified by the facts. Evidence for it is to be found : 
(1) In the general mode of behaviour of the animals as 
maintained throughout the process of learning ; this was 
in principle the same when the cat or dog had been re- 
peatedly shut up within the same enclosure as it was when 
it %vas first placed there. It consisted in an outburst of 
diffused motor activity, without any sign of thinking over 
tliB situation, so as to make ideal preparation for dealing 
with it by laying out a plan of action before proceeding 
to |mt it into execution. The learning took place by a 
gradual disconiinuauce of abortive actions and persistence 
ill those which led to success* Even those which were 
oiily relatively successful would be proportionately 
favoured ; there would be more persistence in pushing 
or pulling a loose bar of the cage than one which was 
cjuita unyielding. How in all this there is no symptom 
of otheriueutal processes than such continuity, of atten- 
tion, perHistOiice with varied effort, appreciation of relative 
and failure, and acquirement and reproduction 
of priiimry meaning as may be found at the purely per- 
ceptual level (2) In the gradual way in which in many 
eases the time required for the animal to escape decreased,* 

^ Scknm, new series, vol vi!., Ko. ISl (June 17, 1898), pp. 818, 
S20‘82l 5 an abstract of the original paper in Monograph Supple- 
ment, Ko. 8, of the 

® ** Thus the sueoessive times taken by one oat in a certain box 
%vere {in seconds) 160, 30, 90, 60, 15, 28, 20, 30, 22, 11, 15, 20, 12, 
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Of course wheu the decrease is not gradual but relatirelv 
sudden, as it was in some of the experiments, this does 
not prove free ideal preparation. But where it is found 
to be gradual we are justified in regarding this as afford 
mg a strong presumption on the other side. “A human 
being who had once hit upon the right way to open a lock 
could hardly fail on being confronted with it a second time 
at not too great an interval, to recaU an idea of the sue’ 
cessful movement and perform it at once, without any 
unuecessarj accompanjiug moYements.” ^ 

The general result of these experiments is confirmed by 
others which show the absence of the power of learnincr by 
deliberate imitation. Thorndike found that cats wHch 
had failed previously to find their way out of a cage did 
not learn the way out, and were not at aU helped in doing so 
when they were placed in a suitable position for watching’ 
even repeatedly, the behaviour of a cat which knew how 
to get out. A later series of experiments with monkeys 
yielded, in the main, a similar result. Thorndike also 
found that his animals failed to profit by being “put 
through even the simplest acta by the experimenter, e.g, 
by having a paw placed in a loop and passively mad’e to 
pnll it down. BCe infers that they were destitute of the 
power of learning in any way by imitation or by being put 
through an act. This, however, is a too hasty and sweep- 
mg conclusion. _ As he himself points out, the animals 
under the conditions of his experiment, did not even 
attend in an appropriate way. They were given fuU 

f’ The animals “would, in the ease of 

some difficulti associations, happen to do the thing six or seven 
times, but after long periixls of promiscuous scrabbling, and then 
forever after would fail to do it.” {PmMogkal lievkw, vol. v.. 
NO. o, p, 50S5.) ^ 
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opportunity to watch liow others escaped, but they did not 
watch them at ail This is, indeed, of itself strong 
evidence of the absence of the power of deliberate or in- 
ferential imitation, in which ** an animal, watching another 
go through an action and observing the consequences, is 
led to perfonn a similar act from a desii’e to bring about a 
similar result.’*^ If Thorndike’s animals had been capable 
of tills kind of imitation, they would have attended to the 
way in which others escaped, instead of totally disi'egard- 
ing this and occupying themselves with other matters. 

But it does not follow that they would, not imitate 
spontm^ously, could their attention be fixed in the right \ | 

direction, otherwise than through a desire of discovering a | 

means of escape. In this respect, a very interesting series ^ 

of experiments carried out by Mr. Hobhouse fonns a | 

valuable supplement to Thorndike’s. “ Essentially, each f 

experiment consisted in setting the animal the task of 
obtaining food by some method presumably strange to it. 

For example, food was put into a box, which was then 
shut, and left for the animal to open. . . . The animal 
was first allowed time to discover the method of obtaining 
it for itself. If after a little wdiile it showed no sign of 
bitting on tbe right, method, it was shown, and allowed to 
get the food, Fresii food was then placed as before, and 
a new trial ® 

Two points emerge clearly from the whole course of 
these investigations. The first is that, in order that an 
animal should be influenced at all liy being shown, it was 
necessary to secure its continued attention. The second is 
that tbe animals were not initially prepared to attend to 
Mr. Hobhousc^’s actions through interest in discovering a 
means to the desired end which they might subse(|uentiy 



^ WaBlikirn, op. p. 238. 

* fTohhfjiuie, Mind in Mmhtim, p, 153. 
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employ for themselres. Their attention had to be other- 
wise evoked. A. mere mechanical performance of the act 
I before the animal, which it may or may not see, has no 
e:ffect whatever.’’ In every case “ the animal is taken up, 
on the one hand with its desire for food, on the other 
wdth its own instinctive or habitual method of dealing 
with the obstacle before it. One’s dog will momentarily 
attend out of politeness to his master, but a cat is moved 
by no such considerations, nor is an elephant nor a 
monkey.” 

So far, however, as Mr. Hobhouse did succeed in attract- 
ing the attention of the animals to his own actions, he 
found that they unmistakably profited by being shown 
how to do things. But how ? In general, the results may 
be sufficiently accounted for, at least in the main, without 
assuming anything in the nature of deliberate as dis- 
tinguished from spontaneous imitation. In part, the 
animals in watching Mr. Hobhouse had their attention 
directed especially to the vital point of the mechanism, so 
that when left to themselves they would tend to pick out 
this as the object of their e&rts. This result could be 
secured by mere pointing, if the animal attentively followed 
the pointing hand ; and it can then scarcely be said to 
involve imitation at all. But besides this the animals were 
also led more or less to reproduce Mr. Hobhouse’s mode of 
action, pushing, for instance, where he pushed, and pulling 
wliere ha pulled. In focussing attention on his doings 
they ac<|uir6d a tendency to act in a similar way them- 
selves, and this tendency became operative, when they 
were left to themselves, as a condition determining the 
preference of one line of behaviour rather than others. 

It should also foe noted that, as the general line of 
behaviour consisting in attention to the experimenter and 
following his lead repeatedly brings about satisfaotoiy 
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results, it will gradually be confirmed by success and pass 
into a more or less confirmed habit. The growth of a 
general disposition to attend and imitate is clearly dis- 
cernible in the course of Mr. Hobhouse’s experiments.^ 

The actions of animals under the conditions of these and 
similar eipermiehts are, in the main, to be explained as 
due merely to perceptual intelligence, without trains of 
%ee ideas. The whole drift of tlie evidence forbids us 
to assume the presence of deliberate comparison directed to 
discovering and noting the points in which various modes : 
of procedure agree and differ so as to ascertain precisely! 
what it is that makes one way of dealing with a difficulty j 
right and others wrong. Deliberate imitation, as we have-^ 
just seen, is also excluded. The facts are equally in- 
compatible with the existence of explicit inference such as 
involves the apprehension of general propositions as such, 
and their application to particular cases. There is no 
ground for doubting that causal inf erence of a rudimentary 
kind is shown in the appreciation of success and failure, 
in persistency with varied effort, in the repetition of ways j 

of tehaviour which have yielded satisfactory results in the 
past to the exelusion of others, and also generally in the | 

anticipation of like results when like conditions occur. I 

But there is nothing to indicate that the animals appre- 
hend general rules of causal connection, a.s such, in contrast 
to their particular applications. This is not, However, to be 
taken to exclude all insight into the reason why a certain 1 

consequence sliould follow from a certain condition. A i 

dog pulling a piece of string with a piece of meat tied to ; 

the other end will understand that the meat will follow • 

I 

^ Mr. Hobhoiisa seams iiiclinod to favour or at any rate not to I 

exelude tlio hypothesis of deliliemte imitation. Without denying | 

that this may ocour in the higher animals, I am oonvinoed that the j 

facts in general do not require or admit of this explanation. 
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the motion of the string, just as a man would understand. 
. Inference from a general proposition to the particular 
mstance IS required neither in the case of the man nor in 
tjbat of the dog. 

• 52iake clear the nature of perceptual 

mteUigence, if we consider briefly a theory of the way 
animals karn by experience which has been put forward 
y r. Thorndike, who, in Ms eagerness to reject the 
opera ion of flee ideas, has run to the opposite extreme 
^d almost denied the presence of intelligence altogether. 

^ e assumes, indeed, that the animal begins with cona- 
tion and attention to its situation. But, he holds that the 
only result of learning by experience is to supplant this 
ongmal mte iigence by purely unintelligent motor associa- 
tions^ such that when a certain sense-impression occurs a 
^1 am group of muscles is inneiwated in a certain way. 

e ills CtLYLs no plane for such factors as acquirement 
and revival of meaning.^ He even goes so far as to deny 
0 e auima all anticipation of tlie experiences Tvliicli 
■will accompany the movement itself, e.ff. those due to 
muscle, ]omt and tendon sensations, or to the sight of 
6 moving limb. These, in his ■view, are experienced 
Sfor^and ^ in no way referred to 

The whole position seems quite untenable. Mr. Hob- 
louse has forcibly urged against it the fact that what the 
amina s acquire thiough experience is not merely a tendency 
to execute a cerfeiin movement on the occurrence of a 
eertam sense-experience, but rather the tendency to bring 
a ou certain perceptible eflect by whatever means is in 
eir power. A cat, for instance, wMch has learned to 
es^pe from confinement by pulling a loop down with its 

Lwa’ teeth instead of its 

■ e oop has been raised it may climb or jump 
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up before pulling. If it fails in one way it may try 
another. 

In the second place, the processes in human beings which 
Mr. Thorndike himself adduces as being of a similar 
nature do not at all conform to this account of them. 

The tennis player,” he urges, does not feel * This baU 
coming at this angle and with this speed is similar in angle 
but not in speed to that other ball of an hour ago, therefore 
I wiU hit it in a similar way.’' He simply feels an Impulse 
from the sense-impression, . . . No tennis player’s stream 
of thought is filled with free-floating representations of 
any of the tens of thousands of sense-impressions of move- 
ments he has seen and made in the tennis court. Yet 
there is consciousness enough at the time, keen conscious- 
ness of the sense-impressions, impulses, feelings of one’s 
bodily acts. So with animals. There is consciousness 
enough, but of this kind.” ^ This is an excellent example 
of perceptual activity developed through experience, and the 
results of learning by experience in animals are, no doubt, 
essentially similar. But can we reduce what the tennis 
player has acquired by experience to mere associations 
between certain impressions and certain movements ? 
Obviously not. Mr. Thorndike’s analysis may hold good 
for cases in which motor processes have been so fixed and 
organised through frequent repetition under uniformly re- 
current conditions as to become automatic, so that they 
can take place independently of attention. But the ten- 
nis player cannot go on playing while his mind is engrossed 
in other subjects. On the contrary his attention must be 
constantly on the alert to discern the acquired meaning of 
his sense-impressions and of their relatively novel variations 
so as to pre-adjust his actions accordingly. 


^ Thorndike, Psychologic^ Mon. Supplement, Ho. 8, p. 84- 
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Finally, Mr. Thorndike himself notes a difficulty in his 
explanation for wliich he finds no solution. This is con- 
nected with the question : How does the pleasure of success 
“stamp in” certain modes of behaviour and the disagree- 
ableness of failure “ stamp out ” others ? On his view, of 
course, the only condition of the motor associations being 
formed is that the movement should occur together with 
the sense-impression or in close succession to it This 
condition being fulfilled, the only function of success and 
failure is to strengthen or weaken the association thus 
generated But, as Mr. Thorndike points out, the satis- 
faction of success arises only in the last stage of the whole 
process, when the animal emerges from its cage and enioys 
food and freedom in the open air. How, then, can it work 
backwards, over what is sometimes a considerable interval 
so as to reinforce motor associations acquired at an earlier 
stage while the animal was still grappling with its prob- 
lem inside the enclosure? Mr. Thorndike, as I have 
said, regards this as a real and serious difficulty. But 
it IS no difficulty to us. The unity and continuity of 
interest which l»iuds a sequence of distinct acts into a 
single antion has its counterpart on the side of reten- 
ffivenm in the formation of a cumulative disposition] 
Qn tlio firat occurrence of tlae process the traces left 
by prior phases persist in and contribute to deterniine 
succeedmg phases. They unite in a single cumulative 
dispossition. When the activity is repeated, whatever 
stimulus prompts it re-exoites the total cumulative dis- 
position left behind by its previous occurrence The 
curaudatiye disposition has been modified in . the anterior 
experience, and accordingly the re-aroused aetivite takes 
a correspondingly modified course as a whole, This is 
the process which we have described as revival of aeauired 
Without this there can be no leSniSj 
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experience ; and intelligent learning by experience may be 
due to it alone. 

§ 4. Reproduction in Perceptual Process.— In purely 
perceptual process, the only forms of reproduction are 
(1) Revin(d of acqihirM 'in-fianing, (2) GomplicpHo%y and 
(3) The revival of general states of iiervom excitement and 
their M'n^comitant organic sensations, 

(1) Revival of acquired meaning is the most primary 
and essential. It is grounded in the very nature of per- 
ceptual process considered as appetitive activity. The 
whole pi’ocess, in so far as it is one and continuous, leaves 
behind it a cumulative disposition. Hence, when it is 
repeated, it is modified as a whole from the outset. 

(2) Complication is a process for which there are 
probably special pre-arrangements in the original con- 
stitution of the nervous system. It consists in modifi- 
cation of the quality and increase of the complexity of 
certain sensations by association with other kinds of 
sensation in past experience. It mainly takes place 
between sensations belonging to di^erent senses such as 
sight and touch. In looking at a hard object, our visual 
experience is different from that which we have in looking 
at a soft object, and the difference is due to the corre- 
sponding tactile experiences. 

(8) The revival of general states of nervotts excitement ] 
and their concomitant organic sensations is of es|x,‘cial im- i 
portance in connection with emotion. A dog which has 
been whipped will whine and display signs of fear and dis- 
tress at the sight of the lash. The original pain-sensations 
produced a diffused nervous excitement, which gave rise to 
a general disturbance of organic functions, and to organic 
sensations. The sight of the whip revives an analogous 
nervous and bodily excitement and with it analogous 
experiences. 

rSTOH* 
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§ 5. Explicit Ifteas accompanying Perceptual Process.— 
So far we liave treated of perception and perceptual pro- 
cess in its pure form. We have distinguished it sharply 
from explicit ideas. But in the actual mental life of man 
the two run into one another, so that we do not usually 
find pure perceptual processes, but rather what we may 
call perceptual processes not absolutely, but only a 
2 Miom The same is true to some extent of the higher 
animals also. Explicit ideas may accompany a process 
without interfering with its fundamentally perceptual na- 
ture. I The explicit ideas may fulfil a function essentially 
analogous to that fulfilled by perception, and not any 
function which by its very nature requires the presence of 
such ideas. This happens when the only office discharged 
by significant mental imagery is to prompt or guide the 
execution of an action, and not to lay out the plan of an 
action beforeliand in the form of a train of thought. The 
operative ideas are then explicit but still tied. They are 
not set free to form a train of thouglit independent of per- 
ception. Independently of pre^dous experience squirrels 
gnaw at nuts, and by reaching their contents satisfy their 
congenital craving without any mental image of the kernel 
inside. Suppose that on a future occasion they start with 
tins mental image, the character of the process is not 
essentially altereci The image of the kernel inside now 
only contributes to prompt and guide the action, just as 
tlie mere perception of the nut prompted and guided it be- 
fore. Sapanita images may be especially useful and even 
m.M3ossary in this way, when the activity is comparatively 
complicated, and undetermined hy definite congenital im- 
pulses. Take for instance the case of a monkey imitating 
a train of actions w^hich it has seen performed by a man— 
those concerned in shaving, for instance. Possibly per- 
cepts would alone suffice in etich a case. The sight of the 
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razor niiglit prompt tlie act of sharpening it, and the act 
of shai’pening it might next prompt the lathering, and so 
on. But certainly it is easier to understand the action if 
we suppose that in different phases of its progress some 
mental image of the behaviour of the man arises in the 
mind of the monkey, and helps to guide him, 

It would seem that ia„ animals explicit ideas, so far as 
they exist ^ at all, are isolated and, so to speak, sporadic. 
They do not as a rule give rise to further ideas following 
each other in a train. Their function is rather to guide 
the development of motor activity as percepts guide it. 

In our own mental life, free ideas are almost constantly 
present, so that purely perceptual activity is comparatively 
exceptional. But it certainly takes place. If I have once 
been bitten by a dog, and meet the same dog on another 
occasion, I do not need to summon up in my mind a men- 
tal image of being bitten again in order to take practical 
measures of an intelHgent kind. 

The vast interval which separates human achievements, 
so far as they d^nd on human inteiligeace, from animal 
achievements, so far as they depend on animal intelligence, 
is connected with the distinction between perceptual and 
ideational process. Animal activities are, in the main, 
either purely perceptual, or, in so far as they involve ideas, 
these ideaa only serve to prompt and guide an action in its 
actual execution,® On the other hand, man constructs 
in his head,’* by means of trains of ideas, schemes of 
action before he begins to carry them out. He is thus 

* There is room lor difference of opiniort on this point. Personally, 
I do not think that there is mmh evidenoe for the presence of ideal 
images in the animal mind, except in thelmse of the more intelligent 
monkeys and perhaps of elephants. 

* There may be exceptions to this rule, but the general statement 
is broadly trne. 
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capable of oTercoming difficulties in advance. He can 
cross a bridge ideally before be comes to it actually, 

§ 6. Impulsive Obaraeter of Perceptual Process.— Any 
single train of perceptual activity bas internal unity and 
continuity. But where conscious life is mainly perceptual, 
tbe several trains of activity are relatively isolated and 
disconnected with each other. They do not unite to form 
a continuous system, such as is implied in the conception 
of a person. We must deny personality tonnimals. They 
are in the main creatures pf impulse. The word imj^uhe 
is properly applied to any conative tendency, so far as it 
operates by its own isolated intensity, apart from its 
relation to a general system of motives. Action on im- 
pulse is thus contrasted with action which results from 
reflexion or deliberation. In deliberation a man, instead 
of following out the impulse arising from the circum- 
stances of the present moment, brings the contemplated 
course of cmtion into relation with the total system of his 
mental life, past and future. He appeals from the Self 
of the present moment to the total Self. If the strength 
of the momentary impulse determine action without giving 
time for deliberation, regret or remorse is likely to follow. 
When the momentary impulse has ceased to dominate 
consciousness, the idea of Ms past action may come into 
conflict with the more general tendencies which give unity 
and congisteiicy to Hs life as a whole. Eegret or remorse 
of this kind is impossible on the purely perceptual plane j 
simply because on the perceptual plane there is no unifled 
system of tendencies with which the isolated impulse could 
collide; there is no personal Self including in one whole 
past, present and future experience. It is futile to 
punish a dog for an action which he did a week ago. Thus 
the purely perceptual consciousness is compact of relatively 
detached impulses. The end attained in one perceptual 
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process does not constitute a step towards the attainment 
of further ends. The several processes, each having it 
own internal unity and continuity, are disconnected with 
each other much as games are disconnected with each 
other. We do not assume the result of one game at chess 
or rubber at whist as the starting-point of the succeeding 
game. Each game starts completely afresh on its own ac- 
count. It is true that the skill of the player is increased 
by practice, but this also holds good of trains of perceptual 
activity, and makes the analogy more perfect. Summing 
up, we may say that on the perceptual plane there is no 
single continuous Self contrasted with a single continuous 
world. The cpncept pf the Self as a whole, uniting present, 
past and future phases, and of the world as a mngle 
coherent system of things and processes, are ideal con- 
structions, buEt up gradually in the course of human 
development. The ideal construction of Sell and of the 
world is comparativdy rudimentary in the lower races of 
mankind, and it never can be complete. On the purely 
perceptual plane it has not even begun. 
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§ 1. Introductory*— Imitation is a process of very great 
importance for the deYelopment of mental life in both men 
and animals. In its more complex forms, it pre-supposes 
trains of ideas j but in its essential features it is present 
and operative at the perceptual level. It is largely through 
imitation that the results of the experience of one genera- 
tion are transmitted to the next, so as to form the basis for 
further development. Where trains of ideas play a rela- 
tively unimportant part, as in the case of animals, imitation 
may be said to be the sole form of social tradition. In the 
case of human beings, the thought of past generations is 
embodied in language, institutions, machinery, and the 
like. Thiajdistinctively human tradition pre-supposes trains 
oljdeas m past genemtions, wMoh so mould theonviron- 
nmnt ^ oF a hew generation, that in apprehending and 
adapting itself to this environment it must re-think the 
old trains oi thought. Tradition of this kind is not found 
in animal life, because the animal mind does not proceed 
by way of trains of ideas. hTone the less, the more intelli- 
animals depend largely on tradition. This tradition 
consists essentially in imitation by the young of the actions 
of their parents, or of other members of the community in 
which they are born. The same directly imitative process, 
though it is very far from forming the whole of social 
tradition in human l)eings, forms a very important paii 
vOf it.: ' ■ 
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§ 2. The Imitative Impiilse. — We must distinguish he- 
tween ability to imitate and impulse to imitate. We may 
be already fully able to perform an action, and the sight 
of it as performed by another may merely prompt us to 
reproduce it, But the sight of an act performed by another 
may also have an educational infiuencej it may not only 
stimulate us to. do what .w^^ are already able to do without 
its aid ; it may also enable us to do whali we could not do 
without haying an example to follow. When one man 
sees others dancing, his own feet may become restless and 
he may be carried away by the impulse to join them. But 
he may not have anything to learn from them. He may 
be a better dancer than any of them to begin with. He is 
simply prompted to do on this paiiicular occasion what he 
is abeady quite capable of doing. The case is different 
with the child*s early imitation of the words spoken by his 
elders. The result at first yery imperfectly corresponds 
to the model, and success is attained only by repeated 
trials. In very many instances there isleaming.hx®ita- 
tion with little or no direct impulse to imitate. The 
ihiiStiye process is enacted not for its own sake Jbut for 
the sake ol some ulterior end. Thus if I am learning 
billiards and someone shows me by his own example how 
to make a particular stroke, the case is different. It is not 
his example which in ihe first mstanee prompts me to the 
action. He merely shows the way to do what I already 
desire ■ to. do,^ '' ;; 

We have then first to discuss the nature of the imita- 
tive impulse— the impulse to perforin an action which 
arises from the perception of it as perfonned by another. 

Tl^ impuke is an affair of attentive consciousness. As 

1 So far aa this is capable of being taught, and does not depend 
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such it must he distinguished from merely automatic imi- 
tation. Automatic imitation is of two kinds. It may be 
due to habitual association as when the cough of one ttih.ii 
sets another coughing. Or again it may be due to the 
general habit of doing as others do when there is no special 
motive to the contrary. This habit is constantly operative 
m human society. It seems to have manifold sources. 
I may here mention three. (1) It is easier simply to follow 
the current mode of procedure than to be continually 
stnMng out new lines of action for ourselves. Thus the 
habit of following suit constitutes an enormous economy 
of time and trouble. (2) It is generally disagreeable to 

attrMt attention by singularity and to disturb others by 
aamless novelty. (3) We learn by experience that what 
others do is ve;^ often based on good reason, and that 
deviation from it is likely to be disadvantageous. Such 
conditions as these lead men to form the settled habit of 
doing as others do, where they feel no special interest in 
attending to a matter for themselves and forming an in- 
dependent judgment. 

The imilative impulse in distinction from such mere 
routme repetition is a conation which seeks satisfaction in 
the imitative process itself. The perception of an action 
prompts us to reproduce it when and so far as it excites 
interest or is at least intimately connected with what does 
excite interest. Further, the interest must be of such a 
nature that It is more fuUy gratified by partially or wholly 
repeating the interesting action. Thus imitation is a 
sp^ml development of attention. Attention is always 

sinvmgafteramore vivid, more definite, andmore complete 

apprehension of its object. Imitation is a way in which 
tbs endeavour may gratify itself when the intemt in the 
jwt la of a certain kind. It is obvious that we do not 
tiy to mutate all manner of actions without distinction! 
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merely because they take place under our eyes. What is 
familiar and commonplace, or what for any other reason is 
unexciting and insipid, fails to stir us to re-enact it. It is 
otherwise with what is strikingly novel or in any way 
impressive, so that our attention dwells on it with relish 
or fascination. It is of course not true that W’hatever act 
fixes attention prompts to imitation. This is only the 
case where imitation helps attention, where it is in fact a 
special development of attention. This is so when interest 
is directly concentrated on the activity itself for its own 
sake rather than for the sake of its possible consequences 
and the like ulterior motives. But it is not necessary that 
the act in itself should be interesting ; in a most impor- 
tant class of cases the interest centres not directly in the 
external act imitated, but in something else with which 
this act is so intimately connected as virtually to form a 
part of it. Thus there is a tendency not only to imitate 
interesting acts, but also the acts of interesting persons. 
Dogs often imitate their masters. Men are apt to imitate 
the gestures and modes of speech of those who excite their 
admiration or afiection or some other personal interest. 
Cliildren imitate their parents, or their leaders in the 
playground. Even the mannerisms and tricks of speech 
of a great man are often unconsciously copied by those who 
regard him as a hero. In such instances the primary 
interest is in the whole personality of the model j but this 
is more vividly and distinctly brought before consciousness 
by reproducing his external peculiarities.^ 

Our result then is that interest in an action prompts 
to imitation in proportion to its inteusity, provided the 
interest is of a kind which wiB be gratified or sustained 


^ Of course the society in which w© live is always interesting to 
«is. Hence the tendency to acquire a provincml accent when we are 
constantly associating with people who have it. 
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hy imitative aetiTity, But liere we must malce a distiuc- 
fcion. The interest inaj be either primary or acquired 
through previous experience. The imitative impulse in 
young animals and children is to a large extent indepen- 
dent of previous experience. It depends on congenital 
tendencies. A young duck brought up by a hen among 
chickens imitates its social environment only in a limited 
degi^ee. Where there is an instinctive tendency towards 
a certain form of aetioUr the action 
another performs it, so that the imitative impulse comes 

As a iTile, this instinetive imitation not only prompts 
the action, but also determines more or less its special 
character. The child has a congenital tendency to utter 
articulate sounds; but the special character of the sounds 
it utters is largely determined by the sounds it hears from 
the persons who surround it. The same is true of the 
song of birds. But sometimes imitation seems only to 
supply an occasional impulse, and does not in the first 
instance create the power of performing an action or 
appreciably modifyits character. As an example in which 
the presence of a model simply stimulates an activity and 
does not modify it, we may take the repetition of a danger- 
cry by young birds when they hear others utter it. The 
danger-cry itself is undoubtedly instinctive. Any dis- 
agreeable or disturbing experience will elicit it from a 
young chickan which has not heard it before. Its effect 
also on the birds who hear it is instinctive. When a parent 
bird utters the cry, a chick which is yet in the egg may 
suddenly cease in its endeavour to pierce the shell and 
become motionless. In just the same instinctive way, the 
sound of the alarm-note uttered by one bird prompts 
another to repeji^t it, so that the alarm may be communi- 
cated to a whole group. It is mainly in this manner that 
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birds and other animals learn to avoid dangers whicli 
at first they bad disregarded. The sight of a man with 
a gnn on a previously desert island may evoke no alarm 
in its feathered inhabitants ; but after a few experiences 
of the fatal consequences connected with a man so armed, 
the birds in general will become shy. Those who have , 

actually been disturbed or wounded by the gun have | I 

uttered the alarm-note; this has thrown yet others into j 

a state of alarm, and they also utter the alarm-note ; these, || 

when they again see a man, utter the alarm-note, although \ \] 

they have never experienced any harm from human | j| 


§ 3. Learning by Imitation. — Let us now turn to the 
other side of the question. Let us consider the case in 
which the power of performing an action is acquired in 
and by the process of imitation itself. Here there is a 
general rule which is obvious when once it is pointed out. 
It is part of the still more general rule that ** to him that 
hath shall be given.” Our power of imitating the activity 
of another is proportioned to our pre-existing power of 
perfqrrning the same general kind of action independently.^ 
For instance, one who is devoid of musical faculty has 
practically no power of imitating the violin playing of a 
Joachim. Iinitetion m develop and improve a power 
which already exists, hut it caimot create it. Consider the 
child beginning for the first time to write in a copybook. 
He learns by imitation; but it is only because he has 
already some rudimentary ability to make simple figures 
that the imitative process can get a start. At the outset, 
his performance is very unlike the model set before him. 

^ Mr. Thorndike’s animals, referred to in the previous chapter, 
failed to imitate actions sO strange and unfamiliar to them as the 
pressure of buttons, etc. The result with m intelligent monkey 
would probably have been different. 
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Gradually he improves; increased power of independent 
production gives step by step increased power of imitation 
mtil he approaches too closely the limits of his capacity in’ 
tks direction to make any further progress of an appreci- 
able kind. 

But this is an incomplete account of the matter. The 

power of learning by imitation is part of the general 
power of learning by experience; it involves mental 
plasticity. An animal which starts Hfe with congenital 
tendencies and aptitudes of a fixed and stereotyped kind 
so that they aduut of but little modification in the course 
ot mdmdual development, has correspondingly little 
power of learning by imitation. Among animals, mon- 
^eys have the greatest plasticity and the greatest apti- 
nde for imitation. They are incessantly active in all 
tods of ways, and they am in a very high degree capable 
of learning by experience. Thus, when admitted to the 
Mmpany of human beings, they will sometimes spon- 
taneously W to imitate the use of knives, forks, cups 
plates, etc. In general, the more intelligent monkeys have 
more varied sphere of activity than other 
ammls. They are incessantly trying to do things, experi- 
mentmg m all sorts of ways, and learning rapidly by the 
-f ™ f attempts. The wide Lge of 
^ J^ange of interest. They 


; - ,, : ■ 18, as we iiave i 

special^ development of this form of attention. The 
r^icst way of bringing before their consciousness 

pulme activity m general is checked and overruled by 
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activity organised in a unified system,^ Civilised men 
imitate not so much because of immediate interest in 
the action imitated as with a view to the attainment of 
desirable results. As. experience, widens, the pureimitative 
impulse becomes combined with other motives to imitation 
and is to a large extent supplanted by them. To begin with, 
the young child imitates the sounds uttered by those around 
it merely for the sake of the imitative activity itself. But 
as it becomes acquainted with the value of words as means of 
social intercourse a new motive is added. Every new word 
now means for it a possible acquisition of new knowledge 
and power. When the adult learns to speak a foreign 
language it is this kind of ulterior motive which is usually 
predominant. The mere, process of imitating the sounds 
he hears naay be a dull and dis^ecable task^ It should^ 
also be noted that the general habit of imitating, which j 
leads us to follow suit, when there is no reason to the con- 
trary, is only in part an outcome of the imitative impulse. 
It is mainly, tos . to 
mentioned. 
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Pleasube-Pain. 

§ 1. Introductory. — The hedonic tone of perception is 
determined by varying conditions. We may distinguisL, 
broadly tbe pleasm-e or displeasure wbicb is directly due 
in tbe first instance to tbe perceptual process at tbe 
time of its occurrence, and that wbiob arises from pre- 
formed associations. 

I Whatever obstructs or. d^^ perceptual process 

r of its ^ 

favours pr, ^urtbers it is agreeable. Here it iTimportant 
to distinguish two sides of perceptual activity : (1) tbe 
apprehension of objects, or mere play of attention 
detgplmd from piaotiml i^^^ (2) the performance of 

actions which are guided by attention, but are mainly 

prompted by practical motives. 

§ 2. Affective Tone of Attention— The conditions of 
pleasme-pam in the mere process of attending, as such 

^ iavebeenwellstatedby Dr. Ward: “There is pleasure 

V m proportion as a maximum of attention, is effectively 
Jexemsed, pain in proportion as such effective at- 
/ tmtion 18 frustrated by distractions, sboeks, or incom- 
plete and faulty adaptations, or fails of exercise owing 
to the narrowness of the field of consciousness and the 

slowness and smallness of its changes.” 1 

The monotonous continuance or repetition of the same 
kind of presentation, after its interest is' exhausted, in., 
volves a restactipp of mental activity which may be highly 

editlo^ p! m in AHeyrfopooao Sritannica, tenth 
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disagreeaHe, as in travelling along a road wliere tlie 
scenery is uniform in character, and the villages all similar 
and similarly situated. A certain amount of variety is 
necessary for the free play of attention. Where this is 
lacking, the mind will strive to find objects to exercise its 
activity upon, and fail disagreeably. On the other hand, 
a too rapid, succession of varying external impressions 
may be equally unpleasing. The mind, while pre-occupied 
with one object, is interrupted by the obtrusion of 
another, and yet another, so that attention is being perpe- 
tually warped. This gives rise tothe pain of distraction, 
which may also occur when disconnected objects simul- 
taneously claim attention, so that it cannot be efficiently 
exercised by any one of them. In attending to the same 
complex object, pleasure or displeasure may arise from the 
relation of its parts, which may or may not be adapted to 
what Kant calls ** our faculty of knowing.” Where the i 
apprehension of the whole prepares and facilitates the! 
apprehension of the parts, where the apprehension of onef 
part prepares and facilitates the apprehension of another,,; 
and where the apprehension of the parts prepares and- 
facilitates the apprehension of the whole, the total activity 
is pleasant, if it has a sufficiently varied field for itf 
exercise. On the other hand, where at one stage of the 
process the mind is prepared for a certain kind of con- 
tinuation and meets with another for which it Is not pre- 
adjusted, the activity is unpleasant. As examples we may 
refer to ‘Hhe pleasurableness of a rhythmic succession of 
sounds or movements, of symmetrical forms and cuiwa^i 
outlines, of gentle crescendos and diminuendos in sound/ 
and of gradual variations of shade in colour, and the pain- 
fulness of flickering lights, false time, false steps, false 
quantities, and the like. In all these, whenever the result 
is pleasurable, attention can be readily accommodated— 
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is, so t*o say, economically meted out; and whenever tiie 
result is painful, attention is surprised, balked, wasted.”^ 
To understand this, we must remember the essentially 
nature of the attentive process. It is always a 
pre-adjustment for what is coming, and the pre-adjust- 
ment varies in its specific nature according to circum- 
stances. If what actually occurs is that for which a 
specific pre-adjustment has been made, the mental activity 
proceeds smoothly and successfully without waste of 
energy. If on the other hand what actually occurs does 
not fit in with the pre-adjustment, there is a shook of dis- 
appointment and a waste of energy. 

The simultaneous and successive coordination of move- 
ments directed towards one end involves delicate adjust- 
ment of innumerable motor impulses. Each of these must 
have a certain intensity, duration, and rapidity, and they 
must accompany and succeed each other in a certain order. 
In general, failure in adjustment, disturbing the activity 
as a whole and rendering it inefficient, is unpleasant. The 
peculiar experience of losing one*8 balance is a good illus- 
tration. Part of the unpleasantness of extreme fatigue 
lies in the muscular tremblings and convulsive jerks to 
which it gives rise. On the other hand, ease and cer- 
tainty of adjustment in performing complex movements is 
a source of pleasure when the movements have not be- 
come so habitual as to lose feeling-tone. A free and 
easy flow of delicately adjusted: movements is pleasurable, 
as such. The pleasures of play in children and young 
animals are largely of this kind. Compare the mental 
state of a dog in its struggle to keep standing on 
its hind legs with that of the same dog in its natural 
gambols, its mock-fights with its companions, and the like. 

There are certain geneml conditions which contribute to 
^ Ward, op. cif., p. 683, 


I 



easy and effectiye motor adjustment. Among these perhaps 
the most important is rhythm. In rhythmic movements 
the same adjustment is repeated at regular intervals, so 
that it is possible to prepare for it beforehand. In this 
way waste of energy is avoided, and the maximum of 
efficiency is attained. All workmen who have to repeat a 
movement again and again, as in striking with a hammer, 
or hauling on a rope, fall into a regular rhythm. Con- 
currence in rhythm between two distinct and siiuultaneoua 
processes greatly facilitates both. Each process is not 
only facilitated by its own rhythm, but also by that of 
the other, and the result is often intensely agi'eeable. 
The best instances are dancing and marching to musie.^ 
The pleasure or displeasure experienced in observing 
movement on the part of other persons or things partly 
depends on the same conditions as those which determine 
the feeling-tone of our own motor activities. In discuss- 
ing imitation, we saw that actions .which by their intrinsic 
interest attract attention produce in the observer a nascent 
tendency to repeat them himself. This tendency is present, 
even when it does not issue in overt imitation, 
of ^external movement occasions an hicipiant Btlrriiig of 
corresponding activity in the subject who is attending to 
it. This motor revival forms an integral part of the per- 
ceptual complex, not of course a distinct idea. The con- 
ditions of pleasure and displeasure which apply to motor 
process in general, apply also to tjio reproduced motor 
process involved in atten^ng^^ t^ a moving object. When 
it takes place with special ease and facility of 

adjustment, we call the external movemeni that excites it 


^ Ehythmio activity also produces a diffused excitement of an 
agreeable kind which intensifies the effect of other pleasure-giving 
conditions. Thus the rhythm of verse inteuBifiea the effect of poetic 
ideas and sentiments. 
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graceful,” But it is not merely tlie perception of moYe- 
ment tliat involYes the revival of motor activity on tlxe 
part of tlie subject. A slender column supporting an 
apparently disp-roportionate weight has a disagreeable 
effect on the spectator. It is as if he himself were sup- 
porting a burden to which he is not equal. The mere 
thought of Atlas bearing up the heavens on his shoulders 
makes one uncomfortable. The pleasing or unpleasing 
effect of geometrical forms is also to a large extent due to 
the motor activity involved in perceiving them. In part, 
this motor activity consists in actual movements, such as 
those of the eye following an outline j but in a great 
measure it arises from our mode of apprehending lines 
and surfaces as if they were in themselves active. We 
speak of a column “ raising itself ” into the air ; of a path 
“winding”; and so on. Language of this kind marks a 
fundamental feature of perceptual process. The direction 
of lines and surfaces is apprehended as if it were a 
direction which the lines and surfaces themselves actively 
teke and maintain. Hence, in apprehending them there is 
a sympathetic revival of motor activity in us, which may 
be pleasing m* unpleasing. ^ When the geometrical outline 
is so irregular in its course as to defeat pre-adjustments 
on our part, and to demand abrupt changes for which we 
are unprepared, it is disagreeable. On the other hand, a 
gently flowing curve is agreeable. Of course, if the figure 
is too simple, it will be almost neutral in feeling-tone, but 
when it is at once complex and graceful, it may give rise 
to considerable pleasure. Marked displeasure occurs when 
suffident regularity is present to create a pre-ad^ 
which athor conditions disappoint, The experience is also 


^ This view is developed in full detail in Br. Lipps* work 
Eaum^thetih md gtOTMtnsch^opHsche Twmchungm* 
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unpleasant when, owing to the simplicity or monotonous 
repetition of the object, attention is not sufficiently 
occupied^ In this case an active tendency is thwarted 
because it does not find adequate material for its exercise. 
Of course, what is too simple or too complex for one person 
may not be too simple or too complex for another. 

§ 3. Success and Befeat as Determining Pleasure mi 
Pain. — 'Under the second head is included a very extensive 
class of cases so familiar and obvious that it scarcely 
seems necessary to mention them. Everybody knows that 
it is unpleasant to be defeated in an endeavour by adverse 
external circumstances, and that circumstances which 
facilitate the attainment of the end of an activity are for 
that reason pleasing. The cat is displeased when the 
mouse esciipes it; the golf-player is displeased when he 
digs up the turf instead of hitting his ball ; the sportsman 
is dispiejised when he misses his bird. An analysis of 
such cases is unnecessary. We need only insist on their 
importance for the general theory of pleasure-pain. 
The very fact that they are obvious and familiar makes 
them important. If we can reduce other instances in 
which the conditions of the feeling- tone are less obvious 
to the same general principle, we may fairly claim to 
have given an explanation. It should be noted that the 
physiological theory which refers all pleasure-pain to 
relations of “wear and repair in nervous tissue can sciircely 
bo made to apply here. We are pleased when we hit a 
nail on the head and displeased when we miss it; there 
seems to 1>6 no reason whatever for supposing that in the 
one case surplus-stored energy is being used up, and in 
the other not. One would suppose that whatever surplus 
existed would be common to both. 

§ 4. Feeiing-Tone due to Fre-fomei Aisooiations. — 
Acquirement of meaning, complication, and associative re« 
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excitemeEt of organic sensation plaj an extremely impor- 
tant part in determining the feeling-tone of perception. 
'*Tlie cawing of a rook ... in itself, is certainly not 
agreeable. TMs sound, in tlie case of tliose who have 
lived in the country in early life, and enjoyed its scenes 
and its adventures, is well known to become a particularly 
agreeable one. . . , The explanation is that this particular 
sound, having been heard again and again among surround- 
ings . . . which have a marked accompaniment of pleasure, 

. . . produces a faint re-excitation of the many currents 
of enjoyment which accompanied these.” ^ To take a 
simpler instance, the sight of a delicious fmit may give 
pleasure more because of previous experiences of taste than 
because of its appearance to the eye. It is important to 
note that in such cases it is not merely the feeling-tone, 
the abstract pleasantness or painfulness which is revived j 
the feeling-tone of the present perception is determined by 
previous experience only because the perception itself in 
its cognitive and conative aspect has bean modified and 
developed by this experience. The acquired feeling-tone 
of the cawing of rooks is the feeling-tone of its acquired 
meaning. It re-excites a total disposition left behind by 
perceptual experience, and this is the source of its 
pleasantness. Probably the re-excitement of organic sen- 
sations also plays an important part in this instance. In 
other instances it is very prominent. The sight of food 
disgusting to the taste may produce actual nausea. The 
sight of a drawn sword produced in James 1. a highly un- 
pleasant organic disturbance. The mere sight of another 
^rson sucking a lemon makes some people vividly experi- 
nce the corresponding organic sensations which may be to 
hem highly disagreeable. 


* Sully, Th^ limmmMvmi voL ii., p. 78 , 


CHAPTER V. 


Emotiohs. 

§ 1. G-eneral Charaeteristies.—If we ask tke question, 
Wkat is an emotion? tke first answer tliat occurs to 
common sense is a list of specific emotions — ^fear, anger, 
hope, suspense, jealousy, and the like. When we push 
the inquiry further, and ask what character these states 
have in common which leads us to apply the same name, 
Emotion, to all of them, we find psychologists giving vari- 
ous and inconsistent answers. According to some, emotion 
is essentially a kind of sensation, dtie to general organic 
disturbance. According to others, it is the massive revival 
by association of past pleasures and pains. According to 
others, it is a tendency to behave in a particular way, and 
must be regardf^d as a mode of eonative consciousness. 
The best course for us to pursue in view of this disagree- 
ment, is to take certain typical emotions, and to attempt to 
fix characteristics dist inctive of them and common to them 
in a, 11 their manifestations. 

(1) Tliere is one prominent fact about emotion which 
conf routs us at the outset its. wide range. From' the * 
lower forms of perceptual couscicmsness up to the higher 
forms of Ideational and conceptual activity, the same 
typical kinds of emotion are everjvrhere present. Anger 
may arise in connexion wdth the pain of a -wound or the 
smart of a bl 0 %v. The woimdcid lion bites at sticks and 
stones and at its own wounds, cat will l>eeonie angry 
if you interfere with its kittens. A child will become 
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Mgry if you take away its toy. A man will become angiy 
if you fail to understand liis argument, or if you unfaTour- 
ably criticise Ms book. A saint may also be angry qua 
saint, as St. Paul was angry with tbe foolish Q-aJatians. 
It follows from tMs wide distribution of emotion over 
different stages of mental development that we must be 
very careful to avoid giving too limited a definition of its 
specific forms. Bain, for instance, seems to err in this 
direction when he says that anger “ contains an impulse 
knowingly to inflict suffering upon another sentient being, 
and a positive gratification in the fact of suffering in- 
flicted. ” * TMs would only apply to a somewhat developed 
stage of free ideal activity ; and even then it would not 
cover such cases as St. Paul’s righteous anger with the 
foolish Galatians. 

(2) Closely connected with the wide distribution of 
emotion is the variedmature of the conditions that arouse 
i|,. Auy kind of thwarting or opposition may excite anger. 
Any Mnd of danger may excite fear. Xou may produce 
anger in a dog by disturbing it while eating, or by inter- 
fering with its young, or by puUing its tail. It is a certain 
general kind of situation, not a specific class of objects, 
which excites a certain kind of emotion. 

The behaviour in wMch emotion finds expression is 
corre^<mdingly general in its character. It is not an 
adaptation to the specific nature of this or that specific 
object, but a general mode of action adapted to a certain 
kmd of situation. The behaviour of the angry dog is 
generically the same, however the anger is excited. It 
adopts the same bodily attitude, shows its teeth, growls 

attempts to bite, and the like. 

(8) There are two sources of emotional states which it 


Ijii 
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k important to distinguish. Emotions may arise in con- 
nexion with definite perceptions or ideas, as when good 
news excites joy ; on the other hand, they may be primarily 
conditioned by organic changes, such as those which follow 
the use of alcohol or other drugs. A man’s temper varies 
with the state of his health. The organic changes may 
operate in one or both of two ways. They may directly 
change the condition of the nervous system by altering the / 
nature or amount of nutrition with which it is supplied, or 
in other ways. They may also, by altemg the general 
state of the body, alter the nature of the impulses received 
by the central nervous system from the internal organs. 
Owing to the diffusive nature of organic sensations, this 
occasions a general change in the state of the nervous 
system, w^hich on the psychological side is experienced as 
an emotiomX mood. An emotional mood is not quite the 
same thing as an emotion properly so called. An emotion 
properly so called must be felt in relation to some definite 
object ; to l>e angry we must be an^ about something. 
But the general state of irritation due, let us say, to a 
sleepless night, has not, as such, any definite object. As 
we shall see under (4), it tends to find objects for itself, 
and it may pass from one ol^jeet to another, giving rise to 
a series of emotions of a similar nature. In general, the 
occurrence of a definite emotion tends to leave l>ehmd it an 
emotional mood akin to it. 

(4) An emotional mood, whatever may be its pritnaiy 
origin, tends to persist when once it is aroused, and to 
fasten upon any object which presents itself. Ill-temper 
or gloomy depression or hilarity may originate in the first 
instance in the use of drugs ; but when these moods are 
once in ©xistence they create objects for themselves, A man 
who gets up In the morning in a bad temper, due to want 
of sleep or similar causes, is apt to be irritated by almost 
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everything that occurs ; though in another mood the same 
incidents would be received with complacency. The cook 
angered by her mistress will box the ears of the scullion • 
a herd of cattle, enraged by the sight of a comrade in dis- 
tress, will vent their fury on their unfortunate companion • 
the reason being simply that he is the only object on which 

their attention is fixed. Their excitement must find an 
outlet ; and in the absence of any other definite channel 
tor it, it discharges itself on the injured animal. “It ia 
sometimes seen in dogs, when three or four or five are met 
together, that if one_ suddenly utters a howl or cry of 
pam, when no man is near it and no cause apparent the 
o liers run to it, and seeing nothing turn round and 
a ack each other.”' So it is dangerous to approach 
the males of many species of animals in breeding time 
when their angry passions are aroused by sexual rivalrv’ 
An emotion or emotional mood involves a certain general 
trend or direction of activity, which particularises itself in 

to circumstances. 

(5) Ihe fifth feature of emotion is what we may 

So far as emotions are 
excited by general situations, and not merely by 
general organic changes, they are usually secondary 
phenomena, and pre-snppose the existent of more 
B^ihc tendencies. This is true of all but the simSS 
and most primitive emotional states. The anger too 
duced m a dog by taking away its bone pre-smposes 
the s^eific apimtite for food. The anger produced te lt 
by mteifering with its young pre-supposes the specific 

2cLsr«f ff u^terferes with its wooing . .muses anger 
because of the pre-existence of the sexual impulse. ^ 

' Hmlsan, Th, Natwalkt in La Plaia, oh. (towards end). 
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(6) 111 all tlie more intense phases of emotion, ■: 

organic sensations form an important constituent of the ^ 

total state of consciousness. This is true whether the 
emotion has been primarily introduced hy organic 
changes, or whether it has in the first instance arisen in 
connexion with definite perceptions or ideas. This fact | 

has been made the basis of a general theory, according 
to which the essential nature of the emotional conscious- ‘ 

ness consists in sensations axising from change in the | 

internal organs of the body, including both viscera and ; 

muscles. ^ 

§ 2. O-eneral Theory. — The general theory of emotion 
to which we have just referred has met with much favour |: 

and has been much discussed. It is at least as old as 
Descartes, but is now specially connected with the I 

name of Pro ftssor^J affl^Si who has advocated its claims 
with great force and eloquence. We cannot do better f; 

than quote his statement of the main argument in favour |j 

of the view that ejimtioa 

^nd nqtliing eke. **I now proceed to urge the vital f. 

point of my whole theory, which is this: If we famyl i 

$ome Birong emotion^ and then try to ahstraet from our t 

comciousness of it all the feelings of its bodily symp- 't 

ioniSf we find we have nothing left behind, no * mind- [- 

stui! * out of which the emotion can be constituted, and I 

that a cold and neutral state of intellectual perception is li 

all that remains. . . . What kind of an emotion of fear |i 

would be left if the feeling neither of quickened heart- | 

beats nor of shallow breathing, neither of trembling lips i 

nor of weakened! limbs, neither of goose-flesh nor of h 

visceral stirrings, were present, it is quite impossible for jj 

me to think. Can one fancy the state of rage and f j 

picture no ebullition in the chest, no flushing of the 1 

face, no dilatation of the nostrils, no clenching of the li 
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twth, no impulse to rigorous action, but in tbeir stead 
limp muscles, calm breathing, and a placid face? The 
present writer, for one, certainly cannot. The rao-e is 
as completely evaporated as the sensation of its“ so 
^lled manifestations, and the only thing that can possil 
bly be supposed to take its place is some cold-blooded 
Md dispassionate judicial sentence, confined entirely to 
the mteUectual realm, to the effect that a certain person 
or persons merit chastisement for their sins. . . ^ The 

more closely I scrutinise my states, the more .persuaSd 
r become tlmt whatever moods, affections, and passions 

of ^tbLn “f'lstituted by. and made, up 
of, those bodily changes which we ordinarUy caU their 
Sirr “Wence ; and the more it seems to me 
that if I were to become corporeally anaesthetic, I should 
be excluded from the life of the affections, harsh and 

tender alike, and drag out an existence of merely ooimitive 
or mteUectual form.” » ^ cognitive 

This passage is certainly eloquent, but it lacks logical 
stringency. It does not fqlbw ^ 

sanly and essentially connected with £, that A and R 

ing npples, but the npplea are not the stone A 
hne cannot have length without direction, but length 
dir^tion are not the same. There is nl smot 

It mcij^ »0 impossible for emotion to exist withmif 

.,i«prea.mg iWfi bu» it doe, not therefore lolW that 

,~oTT “ 

wnoie emotion. Supposing Professor James’s thesis to be 

rue, It is evident that we cannot invert it. Certainivnot 

aU organic sensation is emotion, hunge; aSttoS 


[Principles ofPspcholoffp, vol. ii., pp. 461.433, 
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aclie are not emotional experiences. To complete the theory 
therefore it is necessary to distinguish the kinds of organic 
reaction -which produce emotion from those which do not. 
So far as we can gather Professor James’s view on this 
point from his own statement, it would seem that he 
connects emotion with diffused disturbance affecting 
many organs. But aU organic disturbances are diffused 
in this way. The experience of a cold douche, or of 
being shampooed after a Turkish bath, ought on this 
theory to be emotional. 

It is evident that the organic sensations which enter 
into an emotional state must either occasion, be pre- 
ceded by, or accompany a special kind of disturbance 
in the nervous system, which is not present in the case 
of all organic sensations. Kow no doubt to some ex- 
tent organic sensations can produce such specific ner- 
vous excitements. They do so in so far as an emotional 
mood is traceable to such causes as the state of health or 
the use of drugs. But here we must allow for the direct 
effect of organic conditions on the nervous system itself 
and its nutrition, as well as for the sensory impulses 
which proceed to it from the internal organs. - Further, 
what Jims lurises is not p an emotion, but only an 

emotional mood. When we consider the emotions which 
arise in connexion witli definite perceptions and ideas, 
the inadequfmj of the theory becomes still more evident. 
In such instances the diffused organic disturbance has 
its primary origin in a disturbance of the nervous system, 
which is propagated over the body as a whole. It Joliows 
that the first stage of the process by which the emotion 
arises cannot l)e, as James says it is, a **cold and neutral 
intellectual perception.” I have at this moment a some- 
what cold and neutral intellectual perception that I shall 
some day die : but this awakens in me no perturbation of 
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visceral or motor consciousness. On tie other a 
^dman presents a pistol at me : here too, I have an 
mteUectual perception of the madman as presenting 
the pistol; but this time it is followed by general 
organic disturbance. Now what is the difference be 
tween the two intellectual perceptions which accounts 
for the d^erence in them result in the two cases? On 
the physiological side, the perception of the presented 
pistol must correspond to an intense and diffused distur 
bance of neural equflibrium ; for otherwise there is nothing 
to account for the intense and diffused disturbance of 
general organic equilibrium. On the other hand the 
mere recognition that I shall die some day does not 
upset my nervous balance so as to cause an organic 
Aock. Now on the psychical side, what corresponds 
to the original neural disturbance which pre-conditions 
the orgamc disturbance? If the correlated psychical 
state IS not of the nature of emotion, what candtbe? 
It 13 perfectly arbitrary to suppose that organic sensa- 
tims have a mystic efficacy which can bdong o no 
other sensations. After all, they only occur in the 
same way as other sensations: they arise hke the r^st 
only through stimulation of the brain by impulses pass 
^j^long^erent nerves. If they contribL to^^o 

SaL B„r« ° widespread nervous dis! 

turbanee. But tliere is no reason in the world whv 

SImtoTtr objects should not 

operate in the same way. In fact they must do so if 

we ^e to account for the organic disWbance at aU 
andAhis agrees mth what we may call the normal un ’ 
sophisticated view, that emotion essentiaHy precedes 
and pre-conditions Its expression. There is filing in 
the perception of a bear, as such, to produce the orgLic 
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sensations and movements characteristic of fear. The 
symptoms of fear arise only when the sight of a bear 
startles a man, either because it is a strange and big 
animal approaching, or because previous experience has 
taught him to apprehend it as dangerous. ‘‘ Let Professor 
James be confronted first by a chained bear and then by 
a bear at large ; to the one object he presents a bun and 
to the other a clean pair of heels,” ^ In any case, it is not 
the visual perception, as such, but its startling character 
which is essential. 

The only mode of attempting to escape this confusion 
is by saying that the organic disturbance arises in the 
first instance in a mechanical way. On this theory theroi 
are certain innate or acquired physiological prearrange - 1 
ments owing to which certain visual or other perceptions I 
set up organic disturbances. Such a view is irreconcilable^ 
with the facts. E motions accompanied by marked. organic 
disturbances are not occasioned merely by the perception 
of certoin objects. They are occasioned only by occur- 
rences which powerfully thwart or further instinctive or 
acquired eonative dispositions, A man does not feel fear 
merely because he sees a bear, but because Ms life is 
threatencid, and “ all that a man has will he give for his 
life,’* The theory of James ignores this essential relation 
of the eircumstanees which produce emotion to pre-existing 
conativa tendencies. According to this theory, it is the 
mere sight of a kitten being removed which excites anger 
in the mother-cat. Parental a^ection has nothing to do 
with it. But obviously the mterfereni^^^^ w^^^ 
instinct is a esgantial constituent of the emotional 
state. It is dir«stlj aosompanied by a nervous disturbance 
which precedes aiid icmd^ tibe organic r«Jtion. If the 




^ Ward, <3^, cU*, 
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organic disturbances accompanying emotion were occasioned 
in tlie mecbanieal way assumed in James’s theory they 
would arise from excitement of the lower nervous centres. 
But the organic shock of emotion arises only foom impres-- 
sions which excite the higher nervous centres in an espe- 
cially intense way. The lower nervous centres are just 
those which are most stable, and which behave in a calm 
and equable manner. They discharge automatic functions 
which are matters of routine. We cannot ascribe to them 
widespread and irregular perturbations of the whole system. 

This criticism leaves untouched the fact with which 
Professor James starts. We cannot imaging 
emotion would be Hke apart from organic sensations 
which it includes. Even in faint and transient emotional 
experiences the organic element appears normally to be 
present. It accompanies a slight touch of irritation or a 
slight tinge of contempt, as it accompanies intense disdain 
or wild fury.^ The difeence seems to be only one of 
degree. But in admitting that organic sensation is a 
factor normally present in the constitution of those states 
which we call emotional, we do not admit that it is the 
sole factor. Where the emotion arises piimarily in con- 
nexion with perceptions and ideas, it involves a primary 
disturbance of mental equilibrium, connected with the 
furtherance or hindrance in special ways of conative 
tendencies. This pnmary disturbance, being the pre- 
condition of the organic reaction, cannot be regarded 
as its effect. It is therefore an independent factor in the 
constitution of the emotion. In so far as an emotion 


1 Of course overt expressional movements, or other bodily changes 
visible to the external observer, may be absent in slight, and some- 
times even in intense emotions. But what is important is not this 
overt expression, but intamal organio changes, afieoting for example 
the oireulation and respiration. 
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has its first source in organic conditions, the case for 
Professor James seems stronger. But there are two points 
to be considered. (1) The organic changes may directly 
involve the brain itself and its nutrition, so that the whole 
efiect cannot be referred to sensory impulses coming from 
the internal organs. (2) We must allow for what Profes- 
sor Ladd calls “ surplus excitation/* The sensory impulses, 
besides producing the special sensations corresponding to 
their specific character, also tend to produce a more or less 
diffused excitement of a vague kind, which may be similar 
for sensations differing in their special qualities. This 
surplus excitation may be analogous in its character to 
that which arises in connexion with perceptions or ideas, 
so that the emotional mood of irritation may have its 
primary source either in the annoying behaviour of a com- 
panion, or in a bad state of health.* 

^ James’s theory of emotion has, ainoe its first publication, been 
more or less modified both by himself and others. In the text, 1 
deal with it in its most original and distinctive form. Some 
w'ould correct James’s Btateraenti by saying that the expression is 
not a pre-condition of the emotion, but one aspect of the ooour- 
renee of wliioh the emotion is another. 1 do not dispute this, but 
I should like to know definitely what it means. Vehjcity and 
direction may be said to be two aspects of motion, but emotion 
and expresstmi are not connected in this way. The brain is a 
IcM’ally separate part of the organism 5 and organic clumgea 
occasioned by brain excitement follow the neural process afi its 
consequeuees. It may be admitted that the neural process could 
not exist if it emild not discharge itself ; and in this senae ex- 
prcBsiou and primary neural disturbancas may be regarded as 
different aspects of tlic same occurrence. The real question is, 
whether tlic primary neural disturbanc© is itself correlated with 
consciousness of an ©motional kind, or at any rate with conscious- 
ness which forms an essential constituent of the complete emotion. 
According to James, as 1 understand him, this is nob so 5 aooordiiig 
to nim, the primary nervous disturbances must first produce changes 
in the other organs of the body ; and thes© changes must by a back- 
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Wliat we liaTe conceded to Janies is that normally 
organic sensations enter as contributory factors, though in 
very varying degrees, into all emotional states. But it 
does not follow that this is an absolutely indispensable 
condition. The only way of deciding this question is by 
considering pathological and ^ cases in which the re- 

quired bodily sensibility has been absent. Evidence of 
this nature seems to. be decidedly unfavourable to .the view 
that where such anaesthesia exists the capacity for emotion 
ceases. In particular, Professor Sherrington “ found that 
it was possible to operate on a dog in such a way as to 
render it impossible for visceral changes to send impulses 
to the brain, and yet to maintain the animal in a fair state 
of health, and he observed that a dog in this condition 
exhibited most of the symptoms of emotion when appro- 
priate means were taken to excite its instincts*” ^ 

stroke react on the nervous system before the emotion can begin. 
Emotion is in his view the consciousness connected with the re- 
impression following expression. The initial nervous excitement 
is on this view excitement of the lower centres and has no appreci- 
able concomitant in consciousness. James does indeed speak of 
the initial perception which gives rise to an emotion as being the 
perception of an exciting fact. But he does not refer to mental 
excitement. The fact is exciting because the perception of it sets 
up organic changes which in their turn by way of backstroke give 
rise to mental excitement. As he says, the feeling of these changes 
as they occur is the emotion. Thus his phrase, “ the bodily changes 
follow directly the perception of the exciting fact,” means that 
they follow the fact that excites thenti hot the fact that excites ua. 
If he does noti mean this there is nothing distinctive in his theory 
at all. Yery few would disjmte that organic resonance is normally 
a factor in fully formed emotion. Bain has said this as clearly as 
James 5 and the present writer would be the la^t to deny it. But 
if there is a mental excitement preceding the organic resonance, 
this also must be counted as belonging to the emotion. 

^ MacBougall, Psychology, p. 11s. 
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It is, of coiirse, possible tiiat the dog miglit exhibit sxicli 
symptoms without feeling the emotional excitement. But in 
the absence of strong positive reasons for holding this view, 
the presumption is the other way, and the facts constitute 
a serious objection to James’s theory as a whole. It 
should also be mentioned that „ minute experimental 
I’esearch into the nature of the organic changes connected 
Ivith emotion sliows that these changes may be similar for 
Mifferent emotions and dissimilar for the same emotion. 


I Tliis also is very didieult to reconcile with the theory. 

I 3. Eelation to Pleasure-Pain and Conation. — ^Everj 
special kind of emotion essentially involves a characteristic 
end or direction of activity, mental or bodily. Anger 
tends to destroy or disable its object ; fear, to avoid or 
evade it. The relation of special emotions to pleasure-pain 
is not so definite as their conative aspect. Some emotions 
are invariably pleasant and others unpleasant ; grief for 
instance is always disagreeable J and joy agreeable. Bo fear 
is constant] j disagreeable. But other emotions may be 
either pleasant or unpleasant, according to circumstanceB. 
A surprise may be either welcome or imwelcome. Anger 
is highly disagreealde when it is impotent; but when it 
can wreak itself on the enemy, it maybe intensely 'agree- 
ablii. In general' wo may ,say that an cmotif>n is agreeable 
or disagreeable according as the conatlvo tendencies in- 
volved bi it are thwarb;Hl or grai/ilied. In fear and grief, 
they lire from the nature of the case obstructed ; when the 


1 


* Thtau ia Hudi 4i thing as the *Muxury of grief,’* Imt the mere 
exisfeeace of the grief does not eoastltute tliti iuxory. .. A |)eraaa 
may l»a grieved and at tlie aaine tima lie may he pleased to know 
that he is grieved, .- Sorrow over the lo^s of a beloved object may 
be accompanied by the pkmsure due to tender rerniriiBcenee??, and 
this pleasure may overbalance the pain of grief. But grief in and 
for iteeif is never pleaBant, ' . ■ 

--psycni., . ■ ■ ■- ,-27 ■' ■ ■ . 
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obstructioa ceases, tlie emotion ceases also. Ih joj, on tlie 
otlier hand, they are gratified by the very nature of the 
conditions which occasion it. 

§ 4 Ultimate ftnalitative Differences. — Emotion in its 
various specific forms involves correspondingly specific 
kinds of feeling which cannot be explained away as resul- 
tants or complications of more simple elements. When 
we have said that a specific emotion is characterised by a 
certain trend or direction of activity, that it is accompanied 
by certain kinds of organic sensation, that it is pleasant 
or painful, and the like, though all this may be true, it 
is not exhaustive. Each specific kind of emotion has also 
something in it peculiar and undefinable. It is a uni(jue 
kind of feeling-attitude towards an object. As Professor 
James observes: There are infinite shades and tones in 
the various emotional excitements which are as distinct as 
sensations of colour are.” Besides its own specific quality 
of feeling, an emotion has no doubt also a feeling-tone of 
pleasure or pain. But its peculiar colouring cannot be 
resolved into mere pleasantness or unpleasantness. It 
staad§ out fact unique and irreducible. 

I 6. Emotional Dispositions.— An emotion is always 
an aeiml -state of consciousness ; an emotional dispositioi^ 
is a persistent tendency to feel a certain kind of emotioip 
in the presence of a certain object. Thus the cat, after 
having its tail pulled frequently by a child, has a perma- 
nent tendency to feel angry whenever the child approaches 
it. We have pointed out that tlm . original conditions of 
emotion are rather certain general kindn of situation than 
specdftc persons or things. But in the course of experience 
they come to be connected with specific persons or things, 
as the anger of the cat comes to be connected with the 
approach of the chfld who pulls its tail.. In this way 
emotional dispositions are formed which manifest them- 
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selves iii tlie form of actual emotion on appropriate occa- 
sions. An emotional disposition is not the same thing as 
an emotional mood. The mood is an actiial affeetiqn o! 
coiiscionsness ; but the disposition persists when neither 
the mood nor the emotion itself is being felt. Such words 
as liking and disliking, hate and love, indicate emotional 
dispositions rather than actual emotions. We saj that 
the cat dislikes the child, meaning, not that it is actual! j 
feeling angrj with the child at the moment, but that it 
has a permanent tendenej to feel the emotion of anger 
whenever it sees the child in its neighbourhood. On the 
higher levels of mental life, where ideas and concepts play 
a proniinentpart, emotional dispositions are very complex, 
and are called SenUnienis or Inter esis, 

I 6. Analysis of Tear.— To describe and analyse all the 
various kinds of emotion would be an endless task. We 
therefore select for special treatment two typical forms — 
fear and anger. We shall have occasion to deal with some 
other modes of emotional experience at a later stage, when 
we come to treat of ideational as distinguished from per- 
ceptual activity. 

In. fear,, as in all pamful-feeling, conative tendency is at 
once excited and c^bsiructed. But the eoiiation imist te of 
a spc;;cial kind. It must be a tendency to practical adjust- i 
inent more or less ■imi^enitivelj demanded by a practical ; 
emergency of a serious nature, ■ Thus the conditions .which ^ 
cause fear must lie aggressive or ' otherwise obtrusive in 
■ tlieir character. The occasion of fear must not come before 
consciousness as something that can lie avoided or evaded 
with .ease ami certainty. 

The OKlierionce must .invade conscioiyineis in a more 
or less vinleitt and persistent way so m tocaU imperatiTelj 
for a practical iuljustmont to the situation. At the same 
time it Miust l.mj>|.,a.3^ura..lo^de»troy dis- 
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organise and disable the activity which it excites. It may 
seem from this account of the matter that fear is always 
disadvantageous, and that it can be nothing but a draw- 
back in the struggle for existence. This inference is par- 
tially true. Fright often serves the predatory animal rather 
than the frightened prey. “ Many birds, though scarcely 
wounded by small shot, fall to the ground as though 
stmok by lightning, panting with wide open mouth.” ^ 
Seal-hunters of ten make use of the pamlysing effect of fright 
in order to secure their prey. But even when terror strikes 
an animal motionless the result is not always disadvan- 
tageous. By becoming qtuescent , it is more likely to 
escape notice. Where mental and bodily perturbation are 
not violent enough to deprive the animal of ail power of 
effective action, it takes to flight or hides itself. So far as 
these movements of escape or evasion are the direct expres- 
sion of fear, they are to be explained on the general prin- 
ciple that psychkal activit^^^^ its way is barred in 
certain, directions, diverts itself into whatever channel it 
can And. Thus an animal disabled by fear from more 
positive and complex modes of adjustment, will have 
recourse to flight. Now the circumstances may be actuiilly 
such that flight is the best course or the only course that 
can be of use. When this is so, the fear that expresses 
itself in flight is an advantage. In point of fact, when 
animals mn away or liide, it is generally the best thing 
they can do. But this is not always so. A dog that runs 
away scared at the noise of a cracker, derives no benefit 
from so doing. Further, fright is to some extent a disad- 
vantage to an animal even in escaping from an enemy. 
The excitement of the emotion may indeed accelerate its 
movements. But at the same time presence of mind is 


,1 


^ Hudson, j^aturcUkt in La Plata^ oh. xv 
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mom or kas losi Watclif oliies?s aiid readiness of' resource 
are dirainislied. Tlius tlie aiiiiiial ruslies wildly into tlie 
danger wHich it is striving to a%"oid, or into some otber 
danger of a jet more deadly nature. The game old fox 
may be bnt little inllueneed by fear when, in escaping from 
the ininters, it displays its wonderful conimrind of all kinds 
of cunning resources, its wariness and keenness of percep- 
tion. Why te-Melville says of such a fox : ** His heart like 
his little body w'as m prm, tough, tameless, and 

as strong as brandy.’* As regards the general question of 
thoutility of fear, we that on the whole it is a 

means of preserraticm injury and death. But it is 

rather a clumsy means, and in part defeats itself, especially 
when the emotion is very violent. As Mosso remarks : 

The graver the peril becomes, the more do the reactions 
which are positively harmful to the animal prevail in 
number and in efficacy. . . , We might almost say that 
nature had not been able to frame a substance which 
should be excitable enough to compose the brain and spinal 
marrow, and yet which should not be so excited by excep- 
tional stimulation as to overstep in its reactions those 
pliysiological bounds wliich are useful to the conservation 
of tlie creature.’’ > 

We may now eniimerate tlie conditions which generate 
fetir,. 

(a) Actual bodily pain produced by wounds is, when 
sufficiently intense, accompanied by the same kind of im- 
potent exeitcmient, the same kind of disablement of bodily 
and mental activity which is characteristic of f riglit. Wild 
effiorts to escape, laboured breatliing, palpitation, trem- 
bling, etc., are expressions of actual bodily pain as well as 

■ La Fmmif Appendiee, p. ; quoted and translated by James, 
Principles of Psychology^ voL vii., pp. 483484. 
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of strong fear. Now we find not only analogy but genetic 
relation between tlie two states. Wliea an object wliicli 
bas previously caused pain is again perceived, tlie emotional 
tone is one of fear, unless fear is displaced or overpowered 
by anger. Tbis bas suggested to Herbert Spencer tbe 
theory that tbe fear consists in tbe revival of bygone pain- 
ful sensations produced by tbe object feared. “ Everyone,’’ 
be says, “ can testify that tbe psycbical state called fear 
consists of mental representations of painful results.”^ 
Against tbis view we urge that whereas tbe painful sensa- 
tions vary greatly in specific quality, tbe emotion of fear 
which they generate is substantially identical, and differs 
more in its character from them than they do from each 
other ; we urge also that tbe emotion of fear is sometimes 
more violent and disagreeable than tbe original experiences 
of which it is supposed to I)e a revival, or mental represen- 
tation. 

What appears ready to happen when a previous ex- 
perience of ptiin gives rise on a subsequent occasion to tbe 
emotion of fear, may be illustrated as follows, A child, 
attracted by tbe brightness of a flame, grasps it and is 
badly burnt in consequence. Subsequently, on seeing the 
fl.am.e be feels fear, Tbe emotional tone belongs to tbe 
present perception l)ecatise of tbe previous painful sensa- 
tion inflicted by tbe perceived object. The original pain- 
ful sensation, wdien it actually occurred, occuiwed as part 
of a perceptual activity which w^as one and continuous in 
all its aspects. 0?be painful sensation was not merely supei*- 
added to tbe visual perception of the object as a separate 
, and isolated event, it was an integral phase of the same 
conlinuous process. Tbe visual perception and tbe sensa- 
tion of burning form part of tbe perception of one and tbe 
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same object, llie ad^'ent of the barnlug pain must there- 
fore make a profoimd dlif erence in the character of the 
perceptual process as a whole, and in the total disposition 
which the experience as a whole ieaTes behind it. Hence, 
when the object is again seen, tlie mere sight of it, even 
before previous painful experiences recur, will be a pro- 
foundly ditferent state of pei'cetpual consciousness from 
what it would have been if they had never existed. The 
motor attitude will be essentially modified. There will be 
a tendency to retreat fx'om or avoid the flame, instead of 
grasping it. Further, a state of diffused nervous excite- 
ment analogous to that which accompanied the actual burn- 
ing will be re-excited; and this will overflo'w the organism 
as a whole, producing constriction of the superficial blood- 
f ^psela, palpitation, trembling, and the like, with the corre- 
sponding organic sensations. 

(h) That this account of the matter is correct becomes 
clearer when we consider that fear arises in other ways 
than through experience of previous pain or injury. The 
mere suddenness or intensity, or the combined . suddenness 
and intengity, of an impression are sufficient to cause fear. 
A loud noise? for which we are unprepared startles us with 
momentary alarm. Many peo|}le cannot help l>eing scared 
by a reverberating of thiindc^r, though thtiy know that 
it is hariitless Of course much clepeiids on the nervous 
organisation or on its state at a gi vm time. It is extremely 
easy to startle a hare or a rabbit'. Even a slight noise 
will give us a disagreeable shock of alarm if we are half- 
asleep. In some pathological slates the patient is liable 
to be frightened by almost anything. PJedgelings shrink 
down in the nest when a strange aiiiinai or object suddenly 
approaches, though they may show no uneasiness when 
their deJidliest enemy approaches them unobtrusively as 
snakes do, A piece of pa|)er blown suddenly by the 
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mnd is as great an object of terror to a young bird as a 
buzzard sweeping down with death in its talons.” i The 
sudden approach of an object, the abrupt occurrence of an 
intense sensation, stimulate to action : there is a demand 
tor practical adjustment to the obtrusive experience. At 

the same time its ^ly suddenness or intensity disconcert 
and startle, so that: efficient reaction is impossible This 

IS the more conspicuously so, where the impression is not 
only sudden but unfamiliar. Mere unfamiliarity or strange- 
ness, apart from suddenness or exceptional intensity, su4e 

to cause fear even in a violent form. The young gorilla 
brought home by the members of theLoango expedition 
much disliked strange noises. ■< Thunder, the rain falling 
n e s y- ight, and especially the long-drawn note of a 

ffudleu'^ff^? threw him into such agitation as to cause 
a sudden affection of the digestive organs, and it became 
expedient to keep him at a distance.”’ The kind of 
unfamiharity which so disturlied the gorilla consisted 
^PP^^rentlj m mere novelty, 

aftvelty. But there is another kind of unfamiliarity which 
^lyes not only novelty but direct Qaafliet with (^rttaarv 
^nence. Strangeness of this sort may cause profound 

may be so discordant with the 
normal course of events as utterly to check and disorder 
the process of conscious life and destroy the possibUity of 

is not apparition is a good illustration. This 

IS not so much due to any definite or indefinite anticipation 

"hi- character of the 

penence. It lies so whoUy outside the circle of ordinary 

1 ^ Plata, ch. v. 
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events, ami is so ecanpletelj o|;)posrjd to tlie conilitions of 
ordinarj experience, that it destroys all presence of mind. 
It stimulates intensely by its strangeness, and at the same 
time, owing to this very strangeness, all lines of activity, 
theoretical and practical, are obstructed. It is instructive 
to contrast this overwlielming terror in the supposed 
presence of a ghostly apparition with the predominantly 
agreeable experience of reading or listening to a tale of 
marvel. The actual fact obtrudes itself as actual, and 
demands immediate practical adjustment to it, and yet by 
its very nature makes such a>djustment impossible. Where 
this practical need is not felt, the free play of imagination 
liberated from the trammels of ordinary experience may 
be a source of delight. 

Animals are capable of analogous experiences. James 
gives a good example.^ A dog belonging to Professor 
Brooks, the well-known biologist, was frightened into a 
sort of epileptic fit by a bone being drawn across the floor 
by a thread which he did not see. As James remarks, any 
man^s heart would stop beating, if he perceived his chair 
sliding unasskted across the floor. 

§ 7. Analysis of Anger.-— The child manifests this emotion 
at an early stage. ** Anger initially expresses and satisfies 
itself by a peimllar form of violent motor discharge. Even 
at the outset it takes the form of an eflort to overcome 
rcsiatam^ by main force. The young child who has 
acquired no definite mode of wreaking its passion, shows 
it l>y vague kicking and struggling, by movements which 
antagonise each other, and which encounter resistance in 
external objects. The development of cognitive conscious- 
ness simply serves to restrict tliis diffused mobility within 
more definite channels. The child in a later stage throws 


Princi^m ^f voL ii, p. 420. 
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liis playtliiiig YioleEtly to the ground, or pushes it away, 
or breaks it, or, in the case of a person who thwarts his 
mil, he kicks, pushes, or strikes. Even the adult may find 
some satisfaction for his irritation in destroying furniture, 
and he nearly always has a strong disposition to break, 
crush, tear, or rend something. Inasmuch as his anger 
has become enlightened and defined, his destructive impulse 
mil become more speeialiy directed against the object by 
which his desires are crossed or thwarted. But when the 
conditions deny him this satisfaction, it is well known that 
the angry man is very apt to wreak his anger on ino:ffensive 
things or persons, thus approximating to the condition of 
the child. Though the tendency to overcome resistance by 
violent exertion of bodily force seems always to play some 
part in anger, yet with the advance of intellectual develop- 
ment it gives place more and more to an ideal satisfaction ; 
it becomes enough to know, or sometimes even to imagine, 
that the opposing forces have been crushed by our agency. 
This is of course a direct consequence of the growing im- 
portance of the life of ideas as compared with that of per- 
ception. But even in the ideal satisfaction of anger the 
impulse to destroy or break down opposition may be 
satisfied to some extent by wvreaking it on other objects 
than those which immediately awaken resentment. The 
relief afforded by swearing comes under this head. It is a 
breaking do wn of the ideal Barriers which social convention 
or religious sentiment sets lip.” ^ 

Turning now to animals, wa find that their proneness to 
anger depends to a great degree on inherited organisation 
and general habits of life, Spencer observes : ** The des- 
tructive passion is shown in a general tension of the 
muscular system, in gnashing of teeth and protrusion of 

^ Aiialytk raychology^ vol. iL, pp. 1^647* 




claws, in dilated ejes and nostrils, in growls : and these 
are iTealcer forms of the actions that aceompanj the killing 
of prey.” ^ Here there are two implications that deserve 
notice. It is implied that the expression of ^motion con- 
sists in actions which are only radiments of more developed 
activities. This is of course nntnie. Actual tearing and 
rending may he as mneh an expression of the destmctive 
passion as the gnashing of teeth and protrusion of claws. 
In the second place it is implied that anger is distinctive 
of predatory animals. But this is not the case. The 
elephant is not a beast of prey, but can he easily roused to 
fury. It is the combative ratlier than the hunting instinct 
which is essential. Many graminivorous animals which 
are usually peaceful are highly dangerous in the breeding 
season, when the combative impulse is excited in connexion 
with the sexual, and finds its proper field in sexual rivalry. 
In general we may say that some animals, such as the 
elephant, meet danger and opposition by nmin force ; others, 
such as the rabbit and hare, by flight and concealment. 
Yet others mostly resort to evasion and escape, hut become 
combative and even aggressive at certain seasons. The 
cx)mbativ0 tendency is the pro-disposing cause of that 
emotional seiraire we call anger. AE animals whose play 
takes the fom of mock-fights may he roused to fury. Any 
kind of oppcjsition, any thwaiHng^ o of psychicJil 

ticHvity may caustC-. auger. It is the more likely to do so 
the more distinctly the interference wears the appearance 
of from some positive external agency and especially 

from some other animal. We may be merely grieved 
the loss of a valued object if we accidentally mislay it our- 
selves ; but if somebody or something breaks it before our 
eyes we are more apt to be angry. It must not however 


^ Pfinc^f^ qf voi Ik, p. 
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be supposed that the emotion of anger Tents itself exclii- 
Bivelj on an offending object. On the contrary, the emotion 
is essentially a general impulse to crush and destroy. It 
fastens by preference on the cause of irritation ; but failing 
this it may vent itself impartially on any thing which 
in its way. It is only through experience and education 
that it becomes restricted and defined. 

' The conditions which occasion fear in one animal may 
^occasion anger in another. Any condition which thwarts 
conation may give rise to an outburst of destructive violence. 
Butin fear mental and bodily activity is at once stimulated 
and thwarted. Now the obstruction and oppression which 
in a timid creature paralyses or disorganises all activities, 
save those of flight and concealment, may in a comhative 
animal rouse to active resistance and counter-aggression. 
This holds good of actual bodily pain. The attitude of a 
man in beaiing bodily pain is different according as he 
gives way to it or fights against it. The smart of a wound 
received in the heat of combat usually infuriates the com- 
batant, All fierce animals, such as the lion or tiger, 
become fiercely aggressive when they are hurt. Belt 
supplies an interesting illustration from insect life. Speak-^ 
ing of leaf-cutting ants he says The effect of a little 
corrosive sublimate sprinkled on one of their paths in dry 
weather is to make them mad and exterminate one another . 
, In a couple of hours, round balls of the ants will 
be found all biting each other ; and numerous individuals 
will be seen bitten in two, while others have lost their legs 
or antennae.’*^ 

^ JS^aturalisi, in Nicaragua^ -p. 
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PART IL- — Growth of the Perception of 
THE External World. 


CHAPTER I. 1 

NaTPEE OF THE PROBLEM AND ITS PBEaPPPaSmONS. 1 

What is meant by the External World,— By the j 

External World wa ordinarily mean the system of things | 

extended in spaee and apprehended as existing, persisting, I 

coexisting, changing and interacting independently of the 
processes occurring in the life-lustory of the individual ■ . . i 

minde wliieh have cognisance of it. It has accordingly 
three characterihticB which we must constantly keep in I 

view; (1) Extension in space; (2) independence of the I 

process by which mdividmls apprehend it ; (8) nnity^ in | 

virtue of which its parts are inembers of a whole, is. are I 

all parts of one external trorM. 

§2. The Psychological Problem.— There are two ques- 
tions which we must earef ally distinguish. We may inq oire 
how the external world is really constituted. If this is 
the fpjestion which w^e set liefore ourselves, we are not 
obliged to accept as final the view of the nature of external 
objects which is presupposed in ordinary thought and 
■■■■ 429 . 
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conduct. For it may be tba,t this view, though it works 
weU enough for ordinary purposes, will not stand the test 
of philosophical criticism, but requires to be con-ected and 
reconstructed. Thus, it has been maintained by Berkeley 
and John Stuart MiU that the external world does not 
reaUy consist m a system of distinct things actually exist- 
mg endunng, chan^ng and interacting independently 
of the coming and going of sense-experiences in the minds 
which perceive it. They substitute for this the view that 
It reaUy insists only in a fixed order of sensations actual 
^d possible. Now whether this is true or not, it clearly 
does not coincide with the view which pervades our daUy 
hfe or the procedure of physical science. It can only be 

mmtained m opposition to common sense. ^ 

The other question which we may raise is the one with 
which alone we are here concerned. It is distinctly psycho^- 
logial rather than metaphysical. From the psychoWical 
pomt of ^ew the beUef in external objects, pr^upSt 

ant^SmiTf "'v ^ datum without 

it. The problem is 
merely to trane the process of its development from nidi 

helni^ consciousness of adult human 

f process consists in the progressive 

work of attention as conditioned by retenti4ness and 
TOation presemng results previously attained as the 
tesis of new achievements. The knowledge of external 
^jMts IS from beginning to end dependent on aense-ex- 
p^nence. But as mental development advances the value 
of a given ^nse-experience comes more and more to depend 
on to acquired meanmg ; and it is the distinctive Wion 
rf the psychologist to trace the steps and stages through 
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§ 3 ] 

But l^efore entering on tMs task, lie lias first to face an 
initial problem. He lias first to determine clearly what 
he is going to presuppose as belonging to the original in 
distinction from the acquired meaning of sense-experience. 
In dealing with this question, he is not bound to maintain 
absolutely that all the factors which he presupposes are 
really by their nature incapable of being acquired from 
more prioiitiYe beginnings, so that it would be a hopeless 
imdertaking for any psychologist to attempt to account 
for them in this manner. Decision on such points, so far 
as it is attainable, may be left to wdiat is known as ** Theory 
of Knowledge.” The main concernment of the psycho- 
logist is to guard himself against the danger of explaining 
in a circle by unconsciously introducing among the essen- 
tial conditions of mental development what he pretends to 
account for as its result. To avoid fallacies of this sort 
it is best to err on the safe side, if at all, and to rank as 
original whatever he cannot clearly account for as deriva- 
tive. 

§ 3. What have we to Presuppose as Primary? (1) 
Particular Bata.— The externrtl world as we now apprehend 
it consists (1) in a multiplieity of distinct items eonnected, 
(2) in the unity of a single sjBtem. Our problem therefore 
has two sides, the original appreliension of the ' particular 
data of sense- I’iercopt ion, and the original apprehension of 
their unity as pirte of a whole--“Of what we . now call a 
single world. : 

As regards the nature of .the primary datum of sense, m 
W6 may call it, it would seem, that, it must include from 
dhe outset more than, mere Beusiioiis presentations, con- 
'sidered in severance from any inen.tal referonee to existence 
lieyond them. II there i.s a stage in which the mind is 
aware only of its own sensations, it does not seem possible 
to j> 0 i.nt to any known psychological processes !>y which 
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tMs stage could be transcended so as to yield cognisance 

of a multiplicity of independently existing tilings. ; 

The transition could not be effected through retentiveness :■ 

and association. For, in order to be retained, knowledge j 

must first be gained; hence if we are primarily confined 
to knowledge of our own sense-experiences, these may I 

indeed come to mean for us other related sense-experiences, I 

past, future, and possible, but not a world of existences { 

persisting and changing independently of the coming and } 

going of our sensuous presentations. Wa must, therefore, f 

assume that the simplest datum of sense-perception from | 

which the cognition of an external world can develop con- i 

sists, not merely in a sensuous presentation, but in a sensuous 
presentation apprehended as conditioned by something 
other than itself . 

Here it is important to define carefully how much and 
how little this assumption implies, so as to avoid difficulties 
which may otherwise prove troublesome. What is assumed 
is that tiie simplest object of sense-perception is complex, 
consisting in a sense-experience and a related condition. 

But it is not implied that primitive consciousness starts 
with an analysis of this complex object into its constituent 
factors so as to distinguish explicitly the condition from 
the conditioned Bensation. On the contrary, the distinc- 
tion is not explicitly drawn even at advanced stages of 
mental development unless there is special occasion for I 

making It. It arises only on critical reflexion. What is 
initially apprehended is m unanalysed total object, in 
which the constituents are undiscriminated, so tlmt the 
mind m only im|)licitiy aware of them in being aware of 
the. whole to which they belong. Further, the only 
clue which the mind has to the nature and existence 
of the condition lies in the nature and existence of the 
sensation conditioned by it. It has no means of in- 
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•esistenee of e:x,teriial objectB in tlie intervals of actual per- 
ception is bj lueans of definite mental images. For 
instance, when after looking at something I close mj eyes, 
I may by means of a mental picture think of the continued 
esisteiice of the visual presentation which I should have 
experienced if I had kept my eyes open, and in this way 
follow mentally the continued existence of the thing seen — 
imagine it as still persisting. This does not imply that 
I believe my sensations actually to endure when I am not 
experiencingthem. All that it implies is that my sole clue 
to the conditions of sensation, mj sole way of thinking 
these conditions at all, is by thinking of them in relation to 
appropriate sensuous presentations. One way of putting 
this is to say that where actual sensations fail us we are 
bound to substitute the thought of possible sensations. 
But even these possible sensations fulfil their function only 
as determining for our thought the nature of an enduring 
and changing existence other than themselves. Further, 
if we are to speak of possible sensations in this connexion, 
it must be umlerstood that the term imsihle has a very 
wide application. It must not be taken to mean physical 
or physiological possibility. It is, no doubt, physiciilly 
and physiologically impossible to see the luimniforous ether 
and the processes which take place in it. But this is no 
reason why we should not think of tlumi by means of 
visual pictures representing hypothetical sensations. All 
that is rf^cpiirod is that, ribstractly considered, apart from 
physical and physiological conditions, the hypothetical 
sensations should be in their own nature capable of being 
experienced by us or by some other mind. The warrant 
for this is to be found in oxir having corresponding mentai 
images or m the possibility of our having such images. 

In what way precisely do sensuous presentations yield a* 
clue to the nature of their conditions f For psychological 
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and in tlie alirine of ilie resulting retinal impression. 
When, to use a Kantian example, wo look from the top to 
tlie hoitom of a liouse, the ptirts of the house do not 
succeed each other as om' sensations succeed each other. 
There is no siiceesHion in the house itself. But tliere is 
Buceessive inovenient of the eje and head. In general, the 
attitude which we ascribe to primitive consciousness wdll 
1)6 best understood bj bearing in mind that it is not 
falsified, that on the contrary it is condrmed by such cases 
as these. The primary reference is to the fx>nditions of 
sensation wliafever these may be. The further distinction 
and analysis of such conditions and the way in which they 
combine and co-operate is due to an elaborate and complex 
process. It belongs to the development of the perception 
of external reality, not to its rudimentary beginnings. 

§4. “Categories,” or Ultimate Principles of Unity.*— 
What we have to explain is not merely the apprehension 
of external objects considered separately as relatively 
detached items, but also their interconnexion as parts of 
one world. We have, therefore, to determine whether the 
unity of the external world can be accounted for merely as 
due to acquired meaning, or whether, on the contrary, 
there is some apprehension of it, how-ever rudimentary, 
■from the outset. . 

Here, it is important to remind ourselveg that sensattons 
are. any moment m»ly a#- parts of one total lense- 
exporlenco. As Dr. Ward puts it, “ A t any given moment 
we have a certain whole of presentation, a field of con- 
HciouBiieBS psycfiiologicallj one and continuous; at the 
next we have, not an entirely new field, but a partial 
change within this field.” ^ The €?ntire complex of sensa- 
tions simultaneously experienced contributes to our appre- 
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heiision of tlie total present situation; and this or that 
special item within it is singled out only by selective 
attention under the guidance of special interests. Hence 
ProfeiaQr Janies is probab^ far wrong when he 
speaks of tlm of the infant as having for 

its object only.. “ a blooining bujszing confusion.*’ 

Btit this merely sensuous unity is not sufficient for our 
purpose. It is not sufficient, because the growth of the 
knowledge of external reality constantly involves the 
breaking up of this original sense-given unity into ai 
plurality of relatively separate data and the re-combination 
of these data in new ways. “Out ofj/he yaiiety of im-, 
pressiona „ simulfe presented we do not instantly! 

group together all the sounds and all the colours, all the' 
touches and all the emells j but, dividing what is given 
together, single out a certain sound or smell as belonging 
together with a certain colour and feel, similarly singled 
out from the rest, to what we call a single thing, , . . 
There is nothing in its first experience to tell the infant 
that the song of the bird does not inhere in the hawthorn 
whence the notes proceed, but that the fragrance of the 
May-flower does.” ^ Thera is,, we may add, its 

first experience to tall the infant that the extension which 
ho sees when he looks at his rattle is identical with the 
extension which he hxds wh<m he touches it. 

It is^hmugh s|ipa»rion’>and.:3m»c^ 

Hr.mse_ that,,the...kaawle^ ,an external 
the question is whether 
in this procSs^me mind initially'' apprehends /each 
particular connexion as it comes,— living, so to speak, from 
hand to mouth ; or whether, on the contraij, it starts with 
some, germinal a.'ppr6hensio,n of the unity of th,e world, 
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aufficiaiit to enable it, wlien occasion arises, to expect and 
seek for connexions not yet disclosed. It would seem that 
only the second alternative is psychologically tenable. If 
we are to secure ourselves against the fallacy of explana- 
tion in a circle, we must assume from the outset something 
answering, in however vague a fonoa, to our developed 
consciousness of the world as a unity — a syi[km.jwii]in^ 
which, all parts are in vanous ways cpnnect^^^ each 
ojiter. 

Further, from the outset this embryo awareness of unity 
has various aspects answering to the fundamentally diverse 
kinds of Illations given in sense-perception. Among these 
aspects we may single out for special consideration the 
rudimentary foruis of what the developed consciousness 
recognises as SpatMnnity^Tf®I>pr%l ITnitjj,.,,_Qm 
and^_ the ^ Unify of diilertmt Atkibutes as .belonging -do 
the- same thing. Surii forniH of unity Tn«ay be called 
Categories. Cfdipgorkis are unive.rsal, principles of relation 
hol ding either for all koowable i^bjiMns or for all of a 
ceiiakulind. Our position is that such categories belong 
even to rudimentary perceptual consciousne,s.s as a condition 
of its farther development, 

|§. Spatial Unity. — At our present level of mental 
development, bodies 

are extended in ana and, the same epaoCi. whinbJs definitely 
^ whole with .particular, extensions m its 
parte. When we pereeive, imagine, or conceive any 
l»avtieukr extension, we think of it an continued bBvond 
itmdf, so m ti> an iuHeparable porticju of the one all- 
embnicing Its termiimtion is a boundary in wdiieh 

it meets space kyohd it. Further, wlienavBi:..wa*thkk of 
two extemkms ^hich ,are, the seiis§„*of not 

meeting in 'a common hi>imdarj,,w;e„ think of-them as 
mediately bj iome inteiwening 8fcx:etdbt'-of space, 
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and as liaving some definite position, distance, and direction 
relatively to each other. Every ** here ” is connected in 
this way with every there.” 

Now we cannot, of course, attribute to the undeveloped 
consciousness the full and articulate consciousness of the 
unity of space which we possess ourselves. None the less 
if we are to advance securely in our psychological explana- 
tions, it would seem that an embryo form of it must he 
present from the outset as the condition of further growth. 
We have, at least, to assume that even at the perceptual 
leyeir when a thing is apprehended as extended, its exten- 
sion is not thought as self-complete and self-contained, 
but as continued beyond itself ; also that, when and so far 
the mind arrives at a stage in which two separate 
xtanded things are thought of together, they will bte 
thought of miJOOT by inferverdng spacbr 

The ap prehension of ^space as tri- dimensional is directly 
bpu|id^^up.witk the^cj/i^goixS^^ 

sider the extensity of visiffSTtacKal sensations, as such, 
we find in them only an order of co-existence in two 
dimensions. They have not any immediately experienced 
tMchness. Further, if they had immediately experienced 
thielcness, this would avail us little, because it would stand 
in no direct relation to the filling of tri-dimensional space 
by external objects. We only touch the surfaces of things, 
not what lies beneath the surface. The same is true of 
siglit ; inasmuch as we see through anything we do not 
see the tiling itself. Hence, many psychologists have 
found a difficulty ill explaininghow itia tliat wect>nstantly 
and universally apprehend tha mtemal world and every 
part of it M extended in thi» dimensions. 

The only adecpiate solution of this problem seems to lie 
in recognising that from the outset the apprehension of a 
third dimension is involved in the apprehension of surfaces. 
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Only stiporioml extemsioa is diree% perceived in sncL a 
wayr its parts are given together, so that their distinc- 
tion and relation can be discerned within the whole to 
which they belong. But any given surface is thought as 
prolonged beyond itself ; and it is not only thought as pro- 
longed into a further surface but also into extension which 
is not superficial. The furtoer development of the percept 
tion of a third dimension will thus depend on the detailed 
development of our apprehen.sion of the varying shape of 
surfaces and their varying position, direction and distance 
relatively to each other. Bor all such relations will be 
interpreted as relations of surfaces and parts of surfaces 
within a third dimension, analogous to the relations of lines 
within a surface. 

§ 8. Temporal Unity. — ^What we assume under this 
head is that any particular duration or change is, from the 
outset, apprehended, however vaguely, as having a “ l>Qfor<^ 
and ** after,” In early stages rd mental development, owing 
to the doniiimnee of direct pnietical interest, the mind is 
preoccupied with continuation into the future rather than 
the past. Such reference to the future seems involved 
even in the most rudimentary fonns of the attention process 
m indicated by the behaviour of animals and children. 
Even the most primitive attention is essentially prospec- 
tive ; it is a waiting or watching, a Iwnng on the alert for 
what m to come. Tlie, given situation has for it a transi- 
tional character ; it is not something which merely is but 
something wliieh w to he. Only on ihk condition is there 
a possibility of ap|>re!iending it as alterable or wanting it 
altered in however r^gm a way. In other words, 
ref^ireEiee to tho -future tmurt be m primitive as conative 

It would also seem to be a primary condition of the 
possibility of learning to adjust future behaviour to the 
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lessons furnislied by past experience. Eeproduction and 
association, taken merely by tbemselves, account for tbe 
rene'^ed appreliension of "wliat has been apprehended before; 
but they do not of themsekea explain the .einergence of 
any really new knowledge. Thus, if B has once been per- 
ceived as succeeding when on a subsequent occasion A 
is perceived again, then in the absence of any primary 
reference to the future, the utmost that can result is that 
A will be thought of as having been followed by B, not as 
about to be followed by B, B never has in any way been 
thought of as belonging to the future and therefore associa- 
tion cannot recall it as belonging to the futui’6. On the 
other hand, if in perceiving A the mind looked onward to 
a further development of the present situation, B when it 
came would be identified with this anticipated development. 
It would initially be apprehended as something future 
relatively to A. Hence the possibility of its being re- 
produced in this same relation to A. 

§ 7. ITnity of Attributes in the same Subject.— Our 
present thought and perception is always concerned with 
propositmm either asserted or merely supposed ; and there 
is no proposition which does not involve directly or in- 
directly the distinction and relation of attributes and a 
giibjact to which attributes belong. We cannot stir a step 
witliout such forms as are expressed in language by is P 
or if is P, or S is P or Q. Implicitlv or explicitly our 
mental procedure always involines some distinction between 
things and tlxek mtoe, between and “whai” 

Is it possible for the psychologist to go back to a primitive 
stage of conscious life for winch there is no rudiment of 
this category and then proceed to show how it can arise 
through the extension of experience in accordance with 
known psychological laws and conditions ? It is at least 
safe to eay that no one has yet succeeded in this under- 
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taking or indeed set about it 'with any clear and adequate 
recognition of the nature of tlie problem. 

We may therefore assume that the primary datum of 
perception is sometbing regarded as qualified by an attri- 
bute^ tbe nature of tlie attribute being initially determined 
for tbougbt by the nature of the sensation tbrougb wbicli 
it is perceived. Further, this relation of subject and 
attribute does not merely enter into the constitution of 
separate particular data. It is rather a fundamental 
principle of unity preparing the mind -KTooFfor attributes 
whir^ yet given. This is plainly so lor the 

develop ed c oiManusness. As Hume points out, the idea 
of substance is essentially the idea of a principle of union. 
**Thus our idea of gold may at first 1^ a yellow colour, 
weight, malleableness, fusibility ; but upon the discovery 
of its solubility in aqua regia we Join that to the other 
qualities. . . . The principle of union, being regarded as 
the principal part of the comples idea, gives entrance to 
whatever quality afterwards occurs, and is equally eoni- 
prehended by it, as are the others which were first 
presented,” ^ 

To show that this principle of union is an original 
category, we have to lay stress on a point ignored or 
denied by Hume. We are here dealing with an altogether 
unique sort of unity. It cannot consist, as Hume supposes, 
in such ndations as those of contiguity and causation. I 
always find niy house in the immediate neighbourhood of 
another house; but I do not therefore regard the two 
houses as attriiuites of the same subject or one of them as 
an attribute of the other, I may indeed regard them as 
parts of the same whole. But, to adopt a distinction from 
Hobbes, the j^iarte of ^a ..ilung- 

^ Hnrae, Trmimt pt.d., ' 
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Head, shoulders, arms, and the 
like are parts of a man ; his figure, motion, weight, size, 
and the like are parts of his nature. Onl^LJbhe^parts^^^^o 
the nature of a thing haye that uniq[ue form 
cannot Jb© otherwise described in prdm 
by saying that they of the same thing. 

When once it is granted that this form of unity is 
original and not derivatiye and also that it works as a 
principle of union determining the progressive combination 
of new attributes with those previously given, it becomes 
clear that its function as principle of union must also be 
original and not derivative. From ih^ outaet a given at- 
tribute or given attributes - are implicitly apprehended as 
partsjof the nature^^^^ and not as its whole nature, 

so that the mind is prepared to look for fiirther attributes 
whenever occasion arises and interest prompts it to do so. 

The only alternative is to suppose that the new attri- 
butes are merely found to be combined with the old, with- 
out any principle of anticipation. But if we inquire how 
this mere finding, this blind stumbling on new combin- 
ations, takes place, it seems very difficult to supply any 
intelligible aoeotint of it. For, strictly speaking, the union 
of distinct attributes in the same material thing is never 
given m a mere datum of particular experience, except in 
cases where the relevant sense-experiences are inseparably 
Wended, as colour-quality and extensity are blended in 
visual sensation. Apart from such cases, all that is given 
in the way of particular data consists in relations of co- 
existence and sequence and concomitant variation. Tfeus, 
I may perceive something as white and also at the same 
time something m swcMst-scented. But this is qtiite diffe- 
rent from apprehending what is white as identical with 
what Js sweet' scouted. A baby, when it looks at its rattle, 
is aware of something having extended colour ; when it 
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feels its rattle it is aware of something having extenrlefl 
hardness and roughness. But it is a further step to group 
the colour and the hardness together as qualities of the 
same thmg and to come to regard the elusion It Z 
ur as identical with the extension of the hardness 
mat particular experiences supply consists in guiding 
, cluM which reqmre to be interpreted as meaning the uniof 

rof different attributes in the same thing: and for^ht 

I ere must be some principle working implicitly and so to 

underground, which leads the mind to constnt 
: them m the way required. construe 

M strength of this position from the psychological 

take a/count Tf a 

fMt which ought never for a moment to be lost sight of in 
discussmg questions of this sort. I mean the fact that 
even m ite most primitive stages, whether in animal hr 
mman life, learning by experience is really leaniiniy 1 v 

trial Md Mlure, and persistency witli varied effort I'be 
condit«}a,,Qf., finding is seeking. Now seeking always pre 
rapimses some pre-notion of wLat is sought! As mental 
d-evelopment advances such anticipation becomes pro«res 
Bively mo^ full and definite. But if we are IXZ 

^d later stages we must assume that it is presjont in 
Jiowever indeteminate a way, from the bogiiming. ' ’ 

§ a Causal Trmty..-What has been already sa d of th« 

® principle for causal connexion 
Unless we assume from the outset that the primitive mind 

Tiew eouid have arisen through any extejision of know- 
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ence of tlie appreiiensiou of causal relations. For, as we 
bare already insisted, tbe process of learning by experience 
is from tbe beginning experimental. Perceptual process 
inTolves tbrougbout motor activity directed towards tbe 
fulfilment of practical interests in sucb a way that sub- 
sequent behaviour is continually adapted in accordance 
with tbe satisfactory or nnsatisfactory results of previous 
bebaviour in similar situations. 

It is only tbrougb this practical initiative that customary 
expectations are in tbe first instance formed. Begularities 
arajgnly found because they are sought. But it m^Jbe 
seeking CEar'We' " cattgoiy "of 3‘aTO al is ' ' 

involved, TTbe having learned by experience is a subse- 
quent result which presupposes the previous process of 
learning ; and the learning takes place only where there is 
attention, which is essentially a pros}>ective attitude. 

Consider the dog or cat in Mr. Thorndike’s experiment 
previously quoted. The animal is confined in a box, \vith 
food outside. It can only escape by turning a wooden 
button, pulling a loop, or pressing down a lever. It 
struggles to escape in all kinds of ways, squeezing and 
biting and clawing. Ineffective modes of action are dis- 
continued and give place to others, which in their turn are 
discontinued if they prove fruitless. If in this way the 
animal does accidentally work tbe mecbanism, it is likely 
to do it sooner when again put into the box. Thus in 
repeated experiments ** all the squeezings and bitings and 
clawings which do not hit the vital point of the mechan- 
ism ... get stamped out, while the particular impulse 
which made the successful clawing or biting gets stamped 
in,” until it alone is executed. Tfiiis gradual adaptation 
of means for the atiainraent of ends involves in a rudi- 
mentary way the category of Causality. It involves the 
distinction between efficiency and inefficiency. It is the 
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starting-point and presupposition of all subsequent deve- 
lopments of tbouglit wMcli proceed according to this 
category. 

But we must notice tlie essential difcrence wMch 
separates tbe merely perceptual category from that of 
ideational and conceptual thought. Th§, perceptual cate- 
gory is always purely and immediately practical in its 
q^ation. It is a. constitutive form of thought only 
because it k a constitutive form of action. The theoretical 
question Why ? has no existence for the merely perceptual 
consdousness* It does not and can not inquire how it is 
that a certain cause produces a, certain effect. It does not 
and can not endeavour to mplairit to analyse conditions so 
as to present a cause as also reason. It does not com- 
pare different modes of procedure or different groups of\ 
circumstances, so as to contradistinguish the precise points 
in which they agree from, those in which they disagree, 
and in this way to explain why a certain result should , 
follow in one case and a different result in another case. / 
Causality in this sense can only exist wJiere there are trainsl 
of free ideas, and the development of the ideational con- 
sciouBoess in this direction is a development of conceptual 
thinking— of explicit generalisation. 
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CHAPTER ir. 


Speciai. Psoblbms: Dismnction op Sepaeatb Things 
AND THE Relation op a Separate Thing to its 

bjSNSIBLE ApPEABAJ^CES. 

§ 1. iHtroduetory.-The whole question of the detailed 
development of the perception of an external world is 
ug y complex and intricate, and there are many points 
connected with it which are stiU obscure. We may, how- 
ever here select certain fundamental problems whichappear 
capable of being treated in a more or less satisfactov 
way. ( 1 ) How IS it that certain portions of matter come to 

iM singled out and marked off from each otlier and from 
their surroundings as separate things ? (2) How does the 
distinction arise between a thing thus singled out, and its 
varying sensible appearances ? (3) What is the nature and 
what aro the staps of the process through which the 
perception of spatial extension grows in distinctness and 
complexity? (4) How are initially separate data of dif- 
erant senses or of the same sense correlated with each 

other as attributes of the same thing? 

The% developments of perceptual consciousness really 
prooe^ eoincidantiy and intei-dopemlently. They con- 
stantly comHtiou each other and advance in one direction 
makes possible and is made possible by advance in others 
But since we cannot say everything at once, we must take 
hem separately for purposes of exposition. It is, how- 
ever, to be borne in mind that in dealing with each 
: ■ 
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we are presupposing the others to he going on at the same 
time. 

§ 2. The Singling out of Separate Things.— Our sen- 
suous experience, at any moment, together with its 
acquired meaning, yields the apprehension of a certain i 
total situation, a certain portion of the external world, i ' ^ ■ 
But this total situation is normally broken up into those | 
distinct centres of unity which we call “ separate things.”/ 
Thus, while sitting in my study, witliin the whole which is 
sensuously presented to me I can distinguish certain com- 
plex units as relatirely independent, e.g, the pen I am 
holding, the desk I am writing at, this or that hook, a 
match-box, a piece of blotting-paper, etc. This distinction 
by no means coincides with that between different portions 
of matter. Two portions of matter are distinct from each 
other ivhen they occupy distinct portions of space'" But 
each separate thing contains in this sense distinct portions 
of matter which are not distinguished as separate things. 

A pane of glass is apprehended by me as a separate thing,' 
but the parts into which it would be broken up if some^ 
one were to smash it to shivers are not so apprehended. 

A separate thing in all but the earliest stages of mental 
life is apprehended as combining within its unity a num- 
l)er of different attributes apprehended through different 
senses. We shall have to show subsequently how this syn- 
thesis of attributes takes place. But this is not part of 
our immediate problem. What we are here immediately 
concerned with is the duUndion, of sepai-ate things from 
their environment and from each other, rather than 
their internal complexity as involving a union of different 

attributes. We are concerned with the apprehension of 

what we may kiU Hhinghood. 

We have to inquire why tliis or that group of sensible 
qualities is separated from its sun-oundings and treated 
PSYCH. OQ 
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as one tiling. For ordinary common sense tlie world is 
mapped out into a plurality of these relatively independent 
units. Each of them emerges fi*om its environment like 
an island from the sea. It is detached from its surround- 
mgs by its separateness and unity of interest. This 
interest is ordinarily of a practical kind ; and the further 
we trace back the course of human development the more 
exclusively practical it becomes. It is true that for our 
highly complex consciousness the form of Thinghood has 
become very variable and fluctuating in its application. 
A stone is a single thing to a boy about to fling it at 
another boy. To the geologist examining its structure 
It may be several distinct things. It is nearly always 
possible mentally to break up what appears as one object 
into parts each of which has an identity and distinctness 
of its own. But we only do so in so far as the interest 
of tlie^ moment leads us to do it. and 

vapability pf^our apprehension of TkmgJwoddi^eiidB on 
tms fluctuation of interest. In general, however, the 
division of the world into separate things is determined 
by more or less permanent and common interests of a 
practical nature. Thus if I w'ere asked what things are in 
a room in which I happen to be lecturing I should say 
there was a blackboard, a desk, and so on, I should not 
begin to enumerate tlie dints and scratches on the black- 
lK)ard, or the different planks in the flooring. I should be 
still less likely mentally to divide the uniform suiiace of 
the bhick board into diflerent compartments and count 
each of these m a distinct thmg. I should not do this 
unless X had a special interest to serve* 

In more priniitive stages of mental development, 
niman mterests are at once more exclusively practical 
m their nature and more limited in their range and less 
tiuetuatmg. Hence for primitive man the division of 
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the external world into separate tinits 
more fixed and absolute. But tbe 1 
tion is reached in the perceptual consci 
distinguish from its environment and i 
thing whatever portion of matter appi 
liar instincts and afiords occasion for 
modes of activity. Thus what is a 
one animal is not so for another, Th 
species are to a very large extent detei 
nate pre-dispositions which belong to i 
characters. What possesses unity and 
terest to an ant is nothing to a cat, and 

There are, however, also more \ 
under which a thing may detach itself 
ment and become a separate centre < 
animal consciousness. Thus it may 
peculiarly intense sensations, or it ma 
trusive manner. Moving objects hav 
of attracting attention. This is pe 
sensory experience which they produc 
than that produced by things at res 
reason is that a thing which moves ir 
challenges practicid ad j ii stment. The 
away from it, or at any rate keep a w 
one knows what it may do. 

In general, whatever appears to perce 
as a separate thing does so Ix^cause ii 
dependent centre of interest. Whethi 
in the case of any given portion of : 
course, in part on the special eapac 
acquired, of the subject for being intei 
depends on conditions connected wit! 
behaviour of the external object itself, 
though never of itself a sufficient cc 
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dktmct^ess, tli^ , ^apiirate occupation of space 
dMooneions. This primarilj constitutes the difference 
between one part of matter or hody, and another. Among 
further conditions we may mention as of fundamental im- 
portance: the repeated presentation of the same or simi- 
lar parts of matter in various surroundings ; change in the 
surroundings of an object while it remains apparently 
unchanged ; change in it while its surroundings remain 
apparently unchanged. 

The most important case in which some or all of these 
conditions are fulfilled is supplied by the perception of 
movement. When a body shifts its position relatively to 
Its environment, while other bodies retain in perception 
pieir previous position relatively to each other, the moving 
hhject detaches itself for attentive consciousness from its 
Environment, and becomes apprehended as a separable 
and therefore as a separate thing. 

For each individual percipient there is one object, his 
own body, which fulfils, from the first and in the highest 
degree, all the requirements we have mentioned. 

Consider, first, objective conditions. The complex of 
sensations actual or obtainable at will which yield aware- 
ness of the body, the body-complex as we may call 
it, is alone continually experienced while other presenta- 
come and go. This happens, for instance, when- 
ever the percipient moves from place to place. Thus the 
lK)dy of the percipient forms the persistent spatial centre 
in the shifting situations which he apprehends from time 
time. Further, the memhera of the body may move 
to each other or otherwise suffer perceptible 
change with little or no perceptible change in its surround- 
ings. Conversely change in other presentations may 

in the body-complex. 
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peculiar class of sensations, the organic, which remain 
blended in the original unitj of sensuous experience 
instead of being broken up into a plurality of separate 
data and reconstructed in new combinations, like the 
presentations of the special senses, such as sight and 
hearing. These organic sensations form a central core, so 
that whatever other presentations blend with them, are 
therefore included in the body-complex. The importance 
of this is shown by certain cases of hypochondria. If, 
as sometimes happens in serious nervous affections, the 
whole body or any part of it should lose common- 
sensibility, the whole body or that part of it is at once 
regarded as strange and even as hostile/’^ 

That the percipient’s own body is to him an object of 
peculiar and continual interest is obvious. His interest in 
other percepts constantly includes interest in tHUf relation 

direction ral&Mvely k^ it spatial centre. His motor 
activity needs continually to be adjusted to such relations 
and their changes, “ the purpose of such movements being 
to bring near to his body ” the things for which there is 
appetite, and to remove from it those for which there is 


The body, besides being thus the spatial centre from 
which the position, distance, and direction of other per- 
ceived objects are reckoned, is also most intimately and 
directly connected with the subjective life of feeling and 
will; so intimately that the awareness of self is primarily 
inclusive of the body so as to be the a^vareness of the 
enibodied self. The pleasures and pains connected with 
organic sensation in early stages of development form 
almost the whole affective aspect of consciousness, and to 


I 



^ Ward, p. 598. 
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the end they remain of the greatest importance, playine 

a krge part oTen in the higher emotions. But the pleasure! • 

and pains of organic sensation, e.g. the painfulness of a 
hrmse or of hunger and thirst, or the pleasure of eating 
and orinking, arise in connexion with presented states and 
changes of the percipient's own organism and exist or at 
least persist independently of the variable environment. 

the^Sr^'bP®^^* “ 

The only sensations over which the individuak 
possesses or can acquire habitual and uniform control so ^ 

+! f? them at will, belong? 

^«aUconcomitentsof hisown 

movements or of the contact of one part of the 
S '^“other. The voluntary initiatiott ot , change in 
»a e “S.'S “ to to i, 

Now it is a pneral principle that we normally apprehend 
as belonging to our own activity those means or instru- 
mente which are fully under our control instead of regard- 
ing them as belonging to the things acted on. In writing 
so long as the pen does not splutter or make blots or 

otherwise assert Its independence, I apprehend its move- 
ment as part of my own action— the action of writing. 
Again m riding a bicycle, as long as the machine is com- 
pletely under my guidance I regard its behaviour as my 
own behaviour. I naturally say that I go down a street o^ 
t irn a corner ; I do not say that I make the bicycle do so 
On the other hand, if it gets out of control it becomes 
sharply contrasted with mj own action. On this princmle 
the motor^and other sensations which occur unifoLly Ld 

are not normally discrimmated from the conations which 
condition them. Conative consdousness and its results 
are to tins extent blended in the single complex experience 
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of motor activity. This means that avrareness of the body 
and its beliaTionr is included in the a'wareness of the self 
and its doings- 

Thus the growth of the distinction between the body of 
the percipient as a thing separate from other things co- 
incides with the growth of the distinction between the 
embodied self and other parts of matter as spatially external 
to it and independent of it. This, again, makes possible 
another distinction of great importance — ^that between the 
qualities of things and their varying sensible appearances. 

§ 3. Bistinction and Eelation of Thing and Sensible 
Appearance. — ^In our account of the priniaiy datum of sense 
perception we began with the postulate that not only is 
sensation primarily apprehended as conditioned, blit also 
that every di:0erence and variation in sensuous presenta- 
tion means for the percipient difference and variation in 
the relate This may seem to exclude the 

possibility of the same object or at any rate the same attri- 
bute of the same object presenting different appearances 
to sense without itself undergoing change. Yet this varia- 
bility in the sensible appearance of the same thing and of 
the same attribute of the same thing is a familiar fact. 
Water which feels hot to one hand may feel lukewarm to 
the other. Colour-sensations vary with the varying illu- 
mination, with the state of the retina and with other condi- 
tions apart from any corresponding variation in the thing 
seen. The same unvarying extension is very differently 
presented to touch and to sight; for touch, again, it 
varies with the part of the skin brought into contact with 
the object; and for sight with the part of the retina stimu- 
lated as %vell as with varying perspective due to the varying 
positions of the spectator. 

We may take as a typical example the familiar case of a 
stick partly immerscKi in a pool. The stick has the appear- 
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ance of being Ixsnt, whereas it is really not bent. Althn 7 ,n.T, 
It IS not r^Ily bent the visual sensations through which L 
apprehend it are such as under ordinary circumstanoo 
would mean the presence of a bent stick. ThTvS 
piesentation not only appears to have this character but it 
does m fact have it The appearance to the eye ^1^ l! 

/I “ tlie stick kke 

the stick out of the water and the visual armon 
becomes straight ; but the stick does not unbend^^ It does 
»l ojtad <», for imb.M,, it groduiUIj drio, i. tj 4id 

varying sensible appearances, and consider fir^t wliat the 
aistmction means regarded from the point 7view of tt 
developed consciousness. ^ 

_ The key to it is tn be found in the division of Tnn+t.o 
» dBoronoo in conditions “Sf f"™***!™ ■»«»ns 

th. dirtinotion 1 1 ” “n'T 

the sta^r^ich 111 to 

selective attention Pox 17“®' 

separate thing tlie sensations tl, a 

aeod not he conditioned by the con^Sntf 7 

thing in detachment from'other nartfl 7 ^ 7® ^fP^'^to 

In fact, thev never are nr i ^ material world. 

tl.1. part 4 0 a. ^ndifi.;., nnd 

TOiy. 3’hus ae visual appearance 

« an »t„r. of tlc b"t® 
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affects_0.e .procesa^^ wliioR liglit proceeds from it 

to tlie eye, and also on the state of the retina and brain 
at the moment of perception. In general, all other con- 
ditions are operatiYe only in so far as they count as factors 
determining the M7b>j in which the body of the percipient is 
affected. 

We may symbolise that part of the conditions which 
belongs to the constitution of the thing perceived as T, 
Other conditions may be symbolised as F. Then without 
change in T, there may be a series of variable conditions 
Fi, Fg, F3, etc. -f Fj yields the sensation Si, T + Fg 
yields the sensation 8 ^, T + Fg yields the sensation S^. 
Since T does not alter, the sensible quality of the thing 
remains the same throughout these variations of sense- 
experience. It is the same thing and the same quality of 
the same thing winch is apprehended in diverse sensible 
appearances. 

At this point, however, it is necessary to remind our- 
selves that we have no clue to the nature of the conditions 
of a sense-experience except in the sense-experience itself. 
Hence it is impossible to drop reference to the sensible 
appearance and consider only the constant factor T apart 
from it. What we do is to include the series of sensible 
appearances within the quality itself as phases of its 
existence; it belongs to the identical nature of the quality 
to have these variable appearances under varying circum- 
stances. If it does not under appropidate conditions 
appear in these varying ways then it is no longer the same 
quality But has suffered change. If, for instance, the 
visual appearance of a thing did not increase in extensity as 
I approached, the extent of the thing would not be constant ; 
it would be really shrinking in size as I drew nearer to it. 
A sensible quality is, therefore, to be regarded ae a com- 
plex unity compfeEehdmg all tffe diversity of its appear- 
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ances. It may be symbolised by setting the constant con- 
dition T on one side of a bracket, and the whole series of 
sensations due to varying conditions on the other. 

Thus, if we denote the yellowness of a certain oi-ange by 
To, and the varying colour sensations we experience under 
varying circumstances by Ysg, Tsg, etc., and the con- 
stant condition by Yt, we have the following formula ; — 

(}% 

, Th 


To = YH 


Similarly, if we denote the extent of a thing by B, the 
extent as felt by Bj, and the extent as seen by Bq, and the 
constant condition by Bt, we obtain^ : — 






The varying Hensible appearances are, of course, not on the same 
iovel as regards the knowledge they yield. Some of them occur 
more fretpiently than others, aiid under conditions more easily 
ascertainable \ we tend to use these as normal standards in pre- 
ference to those which are more exceptional and obscure. For 
instance, in considering the colour of an object we tend to take as 
onr standard its appearance to a normal eye in ordinary daylight 
But besides such distinctions of relative convenience wo also recog- 
nise difference in the relative accuracy of different appearances. 
Eelationa within sense-experience always mean corresponding rela- 
tional order in tlie conditions of sensations. When, however, a 
glowing ooai is rapidly whirled round, the resulting sense-experience 
is not a visual presentation rapidly obanging its local sign but a 
cl rote of light. To tlie co-existence of the parts of this circle there 
do in fftcst correspond co-existent retinal impressions. But so far 
as the s|)ccial object we are attending to is concerned there is not 
ea-existence, hut succession. Hence its visual appearance does not 
accurately express its nature. In this respect there is a very 
important distinotion between the primary and the secondary 
qualities of matter. In the case of the secondary qualities, such as 
c5olmir, miour, sound, taste, etc*, the relations of sense-experlenoe, 
which imply correapcinding ralatiom of the conditions of sense- 
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We liave now, from tlie standing ground of critical 
reflexion, analysed the nature of the distinction of ex- 
ternal things and their sensible appearances. We have 
next to pass to the specially psychological pi’obleiii of 
tracing the development of this distinction at tlie per- 
ceptual level. But before doing so, we must first clear up 
a question concerning the use of terms. The word a^^ear- 
ance has for its appropriate antithesis the word reality \ 
and as a matter of fact we do inevitably contrast change 
and difference in things themselves as being real with 
change and difference belonging merely to their sensuous 
presentation as being unreal or merely a^pparent. Ip, Jhis 
sense our problem may be named the problem of the per- 
ception of epdernal reality. 

So far, we have avoided this language because without 
previous explanation it is likely to mislead. The percep- 
tion of external reality is not identical with that of 
external objects or material things. It presupposes that 
external objects are abeady apprehended, however im- 
perfectly, and it is concerned only with the distinction 
between difference and change affecting merely their 
sensible appearance, and difference and change in the 
things themselves. 

In other words, the externality considered is a kind of 
externality relative only to the body of the percipient. 
Sensible change and difference are externally real if and ho 
far as they are conditioned by the thing perceived inde- 
pendently of other conditions directly or indirectly affect- 

oxpeiienco, are mainly confined to likeness and differenoe. The 
primary cpmlities, on the other hand, consist in the spatial attri- 
butes of bodies, extension, motion and figure. Hence in their ease 
the sensible appearance is accurate only iii so far as it exhibits an 
order of position, distance and direction answeniig to tiuit of the 
parts of the thing perceived* 
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ing tlie body of the percipient. As the body of the nor 
cipientis pnrnarily apprehended as an embodied self sS 
- _ornality appears as, in a sense, externality to the self 
In tracing the development of the distinction between 
sensible appearance and external reality, our mair. • 
the category of causality. This comes into^nr . 

two^fold way . (1) in cLecM The ^S^tti^ 
of the embodied self in relation to surroundTTtS 
(2) l&fionuection with the perceived relation of +1,^ ’ 

toeaohotherapartfromJmrlT!?^^^^ 

A connecting link between these two groLs of ^ 

« supplied by cftses of motor activity in XftW^ 

.»lr ia Ih, “i-S &U"™ 

We toe a„t to LeX wto^rrfcS 

unimpeded motor activity. If I w^llr fn ^ ^ I'ee or 

5Si;s4s?l|3 

“? »»« ,ad toori, itol thaSeef S- 
and this happens as ofttn f ^.5 reverse order; 

of «, motoTSto^" 1 7““‘ * “we 

« tko to„e „..S' „.j r.3 *“'1 W “<I '^o 

•oguiri; get too totoo lie. i teoet 2r* . “ 

OHO order and now in fhf, nr u ^^^-sensations, now in 

inasimicii as they are ^ Such changes, 

reversed, accelerated or rotlTj <^i®continued. 



and not by eham-e in fha^f^ as an embodied self 
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changes, but only as changes of sensible appearance. On 
the contrary -when similar changes occur apart from corre- 
sponding free moYements on my part, I tend normally to 
apprehend them as inyolving real change in the thing 
perceived and not merely change in its sensible appear- 
ance. 

Let us now turn to the case of impeded moYement or 
movement against resistance. Here we have to disabuse 
our minds at the outset of the vague notion that there is 
some peculiarity in the nature of the sense-experiences 
involved which makes them the vehicle of a special re- 
velation of external reality. The essential points to be 
considered are as follows : (1) the body of the percipient 
or part of it is in perceptible contact with something; 
(2) movement or the continuation of a movement already 
begun takes place only when what it is in contact with 
moves together with it in the same direction; (3) this 
occurs, if it occurs at all, only when the will to move has 
been followed by a certain degree of intensity and complexity 
in a complex of touch-sensations and muscle, joint, and, 
tendon sensations. What we have to show is that the 
displacement of the thing which offers resistance must be 
apprehended as real, and not merely as a change in sensible 
appearance. This depends, in the first place, on the 
variability of the amount and direction of efiort required 
in difierent cases. What lies within the free control of 
the agent is only the making of efforts in a certain direction 
md in a certain order. The result is relatively indepen- 
dent of this initiative. It varies with the thing which he 
pushes, otherwise attempts-'to manipulate. 

But besides this there is another condition even more 
Important. The perceptible changes which follow effort 
against resistance persist independently of the embodied 
self and its free movements. , ' H nlikg ^.; |Uj em of 
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aj>peamnce, th any constant or uni- 

fonn way , be continued, discontinued, reversed and renewed 
merely by continuance, discontinuance, reversal and repeti- 
tion of the movements by which they are initiated H I 
push a cup lying on a table away from me, I cannot merelv 
by withdrawing my hand make it appear again in its 
original position. If I push it off the edge of the table it 
Ms and breaks; the change which I initiate is continued 
into further change after my action has ceased and the 
perception independently of my 
movements. It persists as a condition to which my motor 
activity must adjust itself in order to be effective in subse 
quenUy producing other changes in the sensible appearance 
or m the independent reality of external objects. 

In part, perceptible changes follow constantlv and 

they follow-on movements involving various degi-ees^and 
directiOM of eHort against resistance. But they also very 

1 F' / ^ shifts its position 

- « “ir-, .ad b.d,C “ 

« 111 accordance with onr general principle aiif'li 

^terations will be taken as real and not mwely as altera- 
tions m sensible appearance. O' merely as alteia- 

is 2 otw“tT-f of their independent reality, there 
growth^ and moreasmg importance with the 

? ““ gi‘Miual orgamsation of knowledo’e T},» 

“*S0.7.ill l»d to aS 

a, ™ tT of .uclalaagei 

conaitions and consequences are not to be fmin^ 

in olTvious looked for 

Ms body They win +r® ^ external to 

(locly. They i^iU thus come to be referred to a causal 
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system of their own contrasted with that to which mere 
change in sensible appearance is due. 

On the other hand, though this system excludes mere 
change in sensible appearance, it will include the perceived 
results of resisted motor activity, which we have called 
manipulation of objects. For the relations between the 
body of the percipient and other things involved in the 
overcoming of resistance by efEort are in the main of like 
nature to the relations involved in their interaction with 
each other. If I push a billiard ball the ball rolls ; but it 
also rolls when another moving billiard ball comes into 
contact with it. Further, the consequences following motor 
activity against resistance are constantly apprehended as 
continued into further changes due to the interaction of 
outside things with each other. If I push the first of a 
row of bricks, this, in falling, similarly pushes the second, 
and so on. 

In general, real changes have presuppositions and con- 
sequences radically different from mere changes in sensible 
appearances ; and we constantly use this causal difference 
as a criterion for distinguishing between them. To use 
Kant’s illustration, when glance irom the 
to the bottom, the various parts of the house from above 
downwards are successively perceived ; but I do not, there- 
fore, regard them as successively coming into existence. 
One reason of this is that it is a pre-condition of the top 
existing that it should be supported by what is below 
it ; otber^is^ it would falL^ 

^ Plainly Kant in his laboured proof of the prinoiple of causal- 
ity is throughout thinking of the distinction between real sucoessioh 
and succession in sensible appearance. He fails, however, to recog- 
nise that merely apparent suoeessions have causal connexions of 
their own. He fails also to recognise that the whole problem only 
arises when we are considering what I call a separate thing,'* 
in detaohiuent from other things and its surroundings. 
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Spatiaii Pebceptioi?: (1) Tactual. 

§ 1. Sfatxire and Conditions of tlie Problem. — ^We have 
to inquire liow spatial perception deyelops from vague and 
imperfect to more definite and perfect forms. The con- 
ditions of this problem are indicated by the results of an 
analysis of what is involved in the spatial extension of the 
external world as perceived and imagined and as ordinarily 
conceived by the developed consciousness. Such analysis 
reveals on the one hand a formal constituent consisting in 
a certain relational order of co-existence in the "way of 
position, distance, direction. On the other hand, it is plain 
that spatial extension involves more than this relational 
order; it presupposes also something which is ordered] 
it presupposes items which are connected with each other 
in relations of position, distance, and direction — terms 
iH'dween wliidi these relations subsist. The purely re- 
lational order is found apart from extension. When we 
sing a tune each of the successive notes has certain 
temj)or5iI positions and those that are not immediately 
Buccessive have a certain temporal distance relatively to 
each other; there is also the distinction of temporal 
<!irection from what precedes to what sueceedB. So with 
nnnu?rieal serit^s : 12 comes l)etween 10 and 20 at a definite 
place in the mimerical order, its direction relatively to 20 
is cemtrasted with its direction ralatw^^ to 10, and it is 
nearer to 10 than it is to 20, If we take into account 
■ . 464 . 
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fractions, surds, and other kinds of number recognised by 
mathematicians, there is no relation of position, distance, 
or direction, whether in space or time, which is not 
matched by a strictly analogous numerical relation. 

A similar relational order is found in merely qualitatiTe 
series such as those in which colour presentations may be 
arranged. For instance, in the series of intermediate gra- 
dations connecting pure blue and pure green, any blue- 
green or green-blue has a definite position, and a definite 
distance from other blue-greens or green-blues. If we 
.select the interval between one blue-green and another as a 
unit, we may measure the distance between any positions 
in the scale in terms of this unit. But this series of quali- 
tative gradations is not a line in space : it does not depend 
on the juxtaposition of the colours, but only on their iffe- 
rences and likenesses as revealed to attentive comparison. 
It may be represented as a line in space, but only by 
analogy. In itself, it has no distinctively spatial character. 
What fixes the position of any special colour in the series 
is its own intrinsic quality. 

It would seem, therefore, that the distinctive eharacteri 
of spatial order depends on the peculiar nature of the terms 
which are connected by spatial relation — of the parts of an 
extended whole. What is this distinctive character ? For 
certain purposes, it might be suflicient to say that spatial 
order is distinctively an order of co-existing terms as such. 
But this is certainly not enough from the psychological 
point of view. As psychologists we are concerned with 
conditions through which in the first instance an order of 
co-existence is j/crcaiiycd, not with the way in which it may 
ultimately come to be abstractly conceived by the meta- 
physician or mathematician. 

Approaching the question in this way, we find that the 
definite apprehension of an order of co-existence, as such, 
psYCii. 30 
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arises and develops only in connection witb. tkat peculiar 
aspect of sense-experience wkicli we kave called extensity*\ 
and more especially the extensity of sigkt and tojuck. Two 
sounds or a sound and a smell may ke presented as co- 
existent in tke sense of being simultaneous ; but taken by 
themselves apart from association with experiences of touch 
and sight, they are not apprehended as spatially juxtaposed 
or separated by a perceived spatial interval or as having 
perceived spatial direction and distance relatively to each 
other. Suck relations can only be perceived or imagined, 
except perhaps in a very rudimentary way, when tke ex- 
ternal object is determined for us as an extensive whole 
by tke extensity of tke same presentation through which 
we apprehend it. 

Further, it is characteristic of perceived and imagined 
extension that its parts do not require to be distinguished 
from each other by any difference except a spatial difference, 
a difference belonging to them only inasmuch as they are 
parts of an extended whole and not for any other reason. 
The parts of a visible surface are locally distinguishable from 
each other however uniformly similar they may be in colour. 
The same holds for a surface as touched, however similar 
it maybe throughout as regards roughness and smoothness. 
The local distinction depends on . the ultimate difference 
betw^^n simultaneous sensations which we have named, a 
difference in local sign. Extensity is nothing but the con- 
tinuous repitition or diffusion of local sign difference. 
Where simultaneous sensations of similar quality are not 
held apart by a differaace of local sign they are not dis- 
tinguishable from each other. Two stimuli which occur- 
ring separately would yield tone-sensations of identical 
pitch and timbre, produce when they are strictly simul- 
taneous a single sensation of the same pitch and timbre, 
though of greater intensity. The perception of mere 
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difference in place with similarity in all other respects 
occurs only in sensations having extensity. 

The presentational order of position, direction, and 
distance which conditions the perception of spatial relations 
in the external world is, therefore, primarily a relational 
order connecting the distinguishable parts of an extensive 
presentation — a local sign continmim. But it is equally 
clear that mere extensity is not of itself suMcient to yield 
the explicit apprehension of such relations between its 
parts. First touch the tip of the tongue and then the 
back of the neck with the square end of a match. The re- 
sulting sensations are in both cases extensive and through 
both of them we are aware of contact with an extended 
surface. But with the tip of the tongue the sensation is 
such that we perceive a surface as of a dehnite shape. For 
the back of the neck it is shapeless. Ojtganic sensations 
have more or less, extensi^^ are more or less diffuse 
or restricted. But we have little or no apprehension of 
their shape or of the relative position and direction of their 


parts. 


Snell facts might l:>e explained by distinguishing between 
cruder and liner forms of extensity. The cruder form 
which belongs, for example, to organic sensation, it maybe 
said, exhibits only vague diffuseness witlioiit deftnite order, 
whereas the finer belonging especially to epicritic touch and 
to sight sensation does exhibit such an order. This distinc- 
tion is probably valid if it be taken to mean that some 
kinds of extensity are and that others are not intrinsically 
capable of exhibiting the sort of rehitional grouping which 
we are considering. But the availalde evidence is strongly 
against the %dew that even the finer forms of exteisity are 
of tliemselvoB sufficient to account for the perception of 
relative position, distance, and direction apart from the 
co-operation of other factors. This is shown by the ascer- 
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tained conditions of the perception of apartness in the case 
of slvin sensation, f.e. the discrimination of two skin sensa- 
tions as the limits of a felt interval interposed between 
tlieni. .Dr. Head’s experiment of cutting through the 
sensorj nerve tibres supplying the skin of his forearm 
proved tiiat the perception of apartness is possible only for 
epicritic and not for » protopathio Y or deep sensibility. 
But even epicritic sensibility cannot be sufficient by itself. 
For it fails to yield the perception of apartness when the 
liml> to which it belongs has lost sensibility to muscle, 
joint, and tendon sensations. As far as i^egards the eye, 
we cannot appeal to such direct experimental and patho- 
logical evidence; but here also there ai'e considerations 
which show unmistakeably that the apprehension of rela- 
tional order within visual appearance is very largely, if not 
entirely, due to the co-operation of other factors than mere 
extensity. 

If witli one eye I look partly at the door and partly at 
the wall of the room in which I am sitting, the visual 
appearance of the floor has for my perception a direction 
strongly contrasted with that of the wall. But it seems 
impossi!)le to aecouut for this diiference of direction merely 
liy ieferenee to peculiarities in the extensive character of the 
retinal Bensations which I re(3eive in seeing floor and wall. 
Wall and floor both iiffect niy eye through the light which 
they reflect. But the resulting groups of impressions due 
to the light proceeding from the floor and its parts, those 
which pia>ceod partly from floor and partly from wall, and 
those which proceed from the wall alone, are spread out 
side l)y side on the surface of the retina in essentially the 
same way. Siinihudy, wlieii with either one eye or two I 
look at objects situated in the far distance, there is nothing 
ill the nature of the retinal sensation received at the moment 
which can of itself account for the apprehension of the lines 
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and surfaces as directed towards or away from the 
observer. There are no variations of retinal sensibility 
sufficient of themselves to account for the definite appre- 
hension of the manifold varieties 
of solid figure. 

The same lesson is taught by the 
effect of perspective and shading 
and similiar conditions in paint- 
ings, drawings, and photographs. 

These factors owe their whole effi- 
ciency to their acquired meaning: 
and yet relative positions and di- 
rections of lines and surfaces as Fig. 1. 

thus suggested obscure and dis- 
place for our apprebension what we call their real re- 
lation on the flat surface. Lines which are really divergent 
appear as parallel and lines which are parallel appear as 
divergent, so that it is often difficult or impossible to deter- 
mine what their actual relation is without resorting to 
measurement. 




Cases of ambiguous figures are especially instructive. 
By an ambiguous figure I mean one wbich can be perceived 
alternatively in different ways. Thus the figure 1 may be 
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percewed at one time as Laving its Ligliest line nearer the 
spectator and at anotlier as liaving it further away than 
the bottom line. Similarly the figure 2 may be seen either 
as an overhanging cornice or as an ascending flight of steps. 
According as one or other alternative prevails the whole 
visual appearance is shot through with diflerent lines of 
direction. Yet there is no difference in the extensity of 
the visual sensations immediately due to the way in which 
the retina is stimulated. 

Considei'ations of this kind, which might be multiplied 
indefinitely, show that in very many instances at least 
the definite relational order of visual presentation as regards 
position, direction, and distance cannot be explained merely 
by reference to visual extensity, but presupposes also the 
co-operation of other factors. If we also take into account 
the proved inadequacy of mere extensity for tactual sensa- 
tion, ^YB seem justified in adopting as a provisional hypo- 
thesis the view that in all cases relational order is not an 
affair of mere extensity. The verification of this hypothesis 
will of course depend on our success in working it out in 
detailed consistency so as to account for the facts. 

Mere extensity, then, whether crude or epicritic yields 
only a vague apprehension of the extension of bodies. It 
only in, part supplies the conditions of the perception of 
definite position, distance, direction, and shape. The 
difference between the tactual experiences, according as a 
squara surface or a circular surface presses on the skin, 
does not of itself account for the apprehension of the one 
as circular and the other as square. Such various modi- 
fications of extensity are indeed ultimately necessary for 
perception of shape j but they are not by themselves ade- 
quate, because they do not give definite apprehension of 
spatial order. For this we must also have recourse to some 
factor distinct from bare extensity. This factor must 


I 



show definite serial arrangement in the way of position and 
distance. It must also be so intimately connected with 
experiences of extensity that the definite arrangements 
which belong to it may be transferred to them : for it is 
not enough to have a pure experience of extensity externally 
conjoined with another experience showing a definite order 
of positions and distances and directions. Position and 
distance and direction must coma to be apprehended as a 
relational order of the extensive whole itself. 

As regards the general nature of this factor there is no 
room for doubt. It can consist only in experiences in the 
way of movement. But the word movement is here am- 
biguous. It may refer to motion sensations belonging 
pro][veiiy to toueli or sight occurring when a touch sensation 
progressively shifts its local sign within the general field 
of touch sensation, or a visual sensation shifts its local 
sign within tlie general field of visual sensation, e.g, when a 
fly creeps over the skin or when a flying bird crosses the field 
of view. These are motion-presentations. 

But the reference may also be to the muscle, tendon 
and joint sensations which accompany the varying positions 
of the limbs. These are called motor sensations because 
they arise in dependence on the changing states of the 
apparatus by which the body ami its parts are set in motion- 
Only part of the motor sensations have a distinct claim to 
be regarded as essentially akin to motion-seusatioiia — those 
wliich aiise through the joints sliding over one another. 
Both motion and motf>r sensations pltiy an important part. 
But of the two, the visual and tactual motion-ex perieuces 
ought prf>bably to be regarded as of more fundamental 
significance in the first development of the apprehension of 
spatial order. 

In any movement of the limbs or of the body as a whole, 
a series of varying sensations ai'ises, due to the changing 
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conditions of mnscles, joints, and tendons. Following Dr. 
Ward, we maw symbolise siicli a series as Pg Pg p^. 

Pj cannot be presented along witli Pg and from P^ it is 
impossible to reach Pj again save through P^ and Pg” ^ or 
through some other determinate motor series. These motor 
experiences have therefore a definite arrangement. Pg lies 
between Pj and Pg. I\ and Pg constitute a distance sepa- 
rating and connecting P^ and P4. 

Fnrther, if the movement is not merely made in free 
space, but explores the contours of some object, there is 
another concomitant and corresponding series having 
definite arrangement. Suppose the instrument of explora- 
tion is the hand. As the finger-tips pass from one part 
of the object to another, there is a continuously successive 
series of tactile experiences having a definite order, and 
varying concomitantly with the sensations arising from 
muscle, joint, and tendon. If the object explored is part 
of the cutaneous surface of the body itself, there is still 
another definitely ordered series. As the finger-tip passes 
along the palm of the other hand, the contact is felt not 
only in the finger but in the hand explored. The succes- 
sive stimulation of the parts of the hand yields a succession 
of local sign experiences which occur in a fixed order, and 
correspond to the succession of motor experiences. All 
these series have a definite arrangement of positions and 
distances : but the arrangement is not spatial It is purely 
an order of time-sequence. Simultaneous spatial relations 
can only be perceived wdien the deiinite order is appre- 
hended as ilie order of the parts of an extensive quantum 
as simultaneously presented. 

f It is essential to the possibility of this that the experi- 

i Arfciolc ** Psychology,” Brnydopaedia Briimmka, ninth edition, 
XX'., p. 04. 
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ence of extensitj and the experience of active movement 
should enter as co-operative factors into a process having 
unity and contimiity of interest, A process having unity 
and continxiity of interest leaves behind it as a whole a 
total disposition— -a disposition to which each and all of its 
component factors in their conjoint interaction have con- 
tributed. This cumulative disposition is re-excited as a 
whole when the process is repeated in part. In this way 
the factors which enter into the process may become pro- 
foundly modified by their previously apprehended relations, 
so that each separately assumes a character which it has 
acquired from its connexion -with the others/ It comes to 
mean or stand for the others and to be modified by compli- 
cation with them. 

When an extensive experience has thus an acquired mean- 
ing due to its previous connection with a system of active 
movements, the extensive experience has become a pei^cep- 
tion of ordered extensity and ther^^fore of ordered exten- 
sion. If, on clasping an object in the hand, you know at 
once how to make a systematic exploration of its parts, so 
that you will have nothing to learn by actually executing 
exploring movements, then you have an adequate percep- 
tion of its shape and other epatial determinations. If, on 
the otlmr hand, mere contact with the object does not 
fully supply precise and definite guidance to the movomentg 
of exploration, the spatial perception is fvo tanto inade- 
quate. When the perception is adequate, any two local 
signs or any group of local signs prompts at once ilie 
appropriate movements for passing from part to part of the 
object. Extensity which has thus acqubed meaning is no 
longer mere exteiisiiy", but a continuous complex of positions 
and distances. Just as the passive touch acquires in this 
way a propierly Bpatial significance, so the active touch 
which is at first a purely successive series, also acquires 
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a spatial character. As ffie finger-tips pass over an object, 
the successive tectile experiences do not present them- 
selves as merely a time-sequence. They become for con- 
sciousness the successive presentation of a whole of co- 
existent parts. 

^ If we inquire what the appetitive pi*ocesses are into 
which extensity and active movement enter as co-operative 
factors, we may answer by referring to aU the primitive 
activities by which the ends of animal life are secured. 
Such practical activity can only be effective in so far as 
active movement is delicately adjusted to the shape, size, 
distance, etc., of objects. The guiding clues to such motor 
adjustment can only be found in touch- and sight-experi- 
ences. But just m so far as the touch* or sight-experiences 
either originally possess or subsequently acquire the power 
of guiding active movement, they are or become perceptions 
of spatial order. 


We have now at once to explain and to justify these 
genera,! statements by an account of the special conditions 
by which the development of (1) the tactual, (2) the visual, 
perceptions of spatial order is determined. 

^§ 2. Spatial Perception of the Blmd.~The existence 
of blind persons enables us to study touch-space dis- 
severed from sight-space. But it is essential for this 
that the blind persons should either be blind from their 
birth, or have lost their eight in the first year of their 
lives. Those who have become blind in their fourth year 
translate their tactile impressions into visual imagery as 
we ourselves do in the dark. 

It must he understood that the observations and 
experiments on which we rely are all made on blind 


_ the taeta adduced in this seotion are largely due to Theodor 
Heller 8 most valuable “ Studien zur Blinden-Psyohologie ” in the 

} htiosophtmhe tStmhm, 1805, pp, 228, 406, 531, 
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persons who have already acquired considerable experience. 
Their spatial perception is therefore at the outset developed 
in some measure. What we ean observe therefore is 
only the process by which greater precision and accuracy 
are acquired. It is fortunate for psychological purposes 
that spatial perception by touch frequently does not reach 
full maturity with nearly the same rapidity as spatial 
perception by sight. Hence even in the adult blind, it is 
possible to observe it in the process of growth. 

The chief instrument used by the blind in perceiving 
the shape and size of objects is the hand, or rather the 
two hands. These are used in a two-fold way. (1) The 
hand, either open or closed, may touch simultaneously! 
the parts of the object. This may be called 
toucJif because it does not involve active movement 
from one part of an object to anotlier. It may also be 
mlhi syfitheMc touchy because it yields a total simulta- 
neous impression of all or many parts of the object, 
(2) A portion of the hand, such as the finger-tips* may 
explore the parts and contours of the object by gradually 
moving over them. 'This may be called miim tomkf 
because it essentially consists in active movement. It 
may also be called mialytia iimch, because it analyses or 
breaks up into a series of auceessive impressions what 
synthetic touch presents as a simultaneous whole. How 
the main lesson that we learn from study of the Hind is 
that de%'elopment in the definiteness of the perception 
of spatial order is essentially due to the intimate union 
and co-operation of synthetic and analytic touch. 

The first question witli which we have to deal is, Wliat 
information concerning shape and other spatial determina- 
tions is conveyed by synthetic touch apart from analytic F 
Of course, we cannot bring syntlietie tx)uch into play in 
absolute severance from analytic, for w© are considering 
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persons wlio have alreadj^ had considerable experience in 
tlie exploration of objects and especially of their own 
bodies. In the case of simple and familiar things which 
they have already often explored by active touch, they can 
at once recognise shape, size, etc., by merely passive con- 
tact. But when objects are presented to them with which 
they are quite unfamiliar, it is found that for precise 
apprehension analytic touch must be combined with 
synthetic. Synthetic touch alone without the aid of 
previous experience yields at the most a general and 
schematic total impression. For instance, they can tell 
whether the object is round or angular, and whether it is 
. regular or irregular. But for more precise deteimination 
j of its shape, analytic movements are required. It is 
particularly noteworthy that the blind are almost incapable 
of confining themselves to purely synthetic touch when 
the object is at all unfamiliar. Involuntary twitchings 
of the hand occur which they find it difficult or impossible 
to suppress. 

In the active exploration of objects there is a great 
difference in the method of procedure in different per- 
sons, and in different stages of development of the same 
person. The more highly the spatial perception has 
been developed, the more systematic and appropriate 
are the movemente and their combination. At the 
highest stage the blind use a plan of procedure identical 
in its main features in different individuals. This is 
sometimes acquired in early childhood where the con- 
ditions are favourable. If the blind have to work with 
their hands, they always acquire the power of apnre- 
hendmg simple spatial relations. On the other hand 
Mults of otherwise good intelligence, who have not 
teen compelled to acquire control over objects by pres- 
sure of practical needs, often show great helpl^sMss, 
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and do not appear to have anj interest in spatial rela- 
tions. In sucli cases, a special education of perceptual 
activity is required for adequate apprehension of the 
shape of objects. As education advances, the Idind 
person becomes more and more capable of deterinining 
the size and shape of objects presented to him. At the 
satne time, his active movements of exploration show a 
more and more systematic and purposeful character. 

In higher stages of deveiopiiient the process of 
analytic touch takes a form such as the following. One 
hand holds the object in position, and turns it so that 
it may be conveniently explored by the other. Finger 
and tliiinib are the instruments of exploration, and they 
are used simultaneously. The finger glides along one i 
contour of the object, and the thumb along an opposite 
contour. The varying distance of finger and thumb, as 
they proceed from their starting-point, mefisures and 
determines the distance and direction of the boundary 
lines. If finger and thumb retain the same relative 
position, the boundary lines are parallel; if they move 
apart, tlie boundary lines are divergent ; if they approach 
each other, the boundaiy lines are convergent. When 
in this process of analytic exploration the object is 
pushed backwards till it touches the surface of the hand, 
analytic touch passes into synthetic. The two hands 
sometimes interchange functions, and at intervals 
synthetic touch intervenes, the object being clasped and 
pressed. As a rule, synthetic touch comes first, ami 
introduces analytic. All active expk>ration is brought 
into connexion with the total presentation of the object, 
as it exists for passive touch. The more practised a 
blind person is in the apprehension of the configuration of 
bodies, the more rapid and sketchy are the active move- 
ments necessary for adequate perception. Indeed, all 
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the facts show that neither active nor passive touch alone 
suffices. The perception of spatial order is a product of 
their union and interaction. This co-operation of 
synthetic and analytic touch is possible only for obiects 
small enough to be taken in the hand, or at least in both 
hands. Larger objects cannot be apprehended as a whole 
by synthetic touch. Active movement, it would seem 
must in these cases be the main resource. But this is not 
quite true. The blind person can often measure the 
^ imensions of the object by the dimensions of his own 
body,^ comparing, for instance, its height with his own 
height.1 The significance of analytic touch as applied to 
larger objects depends upon the significance which it has 
squired in co-operation with synthetic touch. Some 
b md persona are unable to acquire precise spatial an- 
prehension ot those objects which cannot be immediatefy 
chis^d by the hand. This inability manifests itself 
of active touch, which are for the 
most pa^ iiniited to the discovery of some striking and 
distmctive feature of the object which can serve as a 

slnslo*' to induce these per- 

Sctfio^^fr ^ exploration of larger 

oijats in the way of active movement, by puttinc 

/ / ^ prompted to compax*e originals and 

moiements thus acquired to all objects which reauire 

simU obkeh “ the active exploration of 

small objects the convergence and divergence of thumb 

and finger play a prominent part, so in the e.xpIorSn 
of larger objects the convergence and diverged S 
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tlie two arms is of the greatest value. There is a link 
of connexion between these two methods, inasmuch as 
it is passil>le to use either of the two methods for 
smaller objects. A thing maj either be taken between 
the opposing thumb and hnger-tip or between the oppos- 
ing fingers of the two hands. 

So far, we have dealt with the exploration of com- 
parative! j limited spaces. We have kept within what 
may be called the touch horizon. This is very much 
more restricted than the visual horizon. Its utmost 
limit is the space that can be embraced by the out- 
stretched arms. Larger spaces than these can only be 
explored by locomotion of the whole body, in wLich 
extension previously presented is completely left behind. 

We thus have a series of fragmentary presentations. 

For fully precise spatial apprehension these must be 
gathered together into a single simultaneously presented 
whole. It is conceivable that this might be ejected by 
mental images of the parts not imme<iiately perceived. 

To a certiiin extent the Wind may actually proceed in 
this way. But they can only do so by reproducing the 
whole on a reduced scale. The scale of their imagina- 
tion is limited by the range -of their actual perception. 

The same is true of those who can see. We cannot 
mentally visualise a spatial expjiusc^ larger than the 
field of view as given in actual perception.^ If vre are 
to include in the purely mental field of view objects | 

beyond the range of actual vision, must make a 1 

Bchamatic representation of them on a reduced scale. 

Those who are confined to the sense of touch may follow 
an analogous plan; but their power in this respect 


‘ Of course we can think of such an expanse, although we cannot 
picture It. 
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varies with the individual, and is in anj case very much 
more restricted than that of persons who can see. We 
must not, however, suppose that where the apprehension 
of the parts of a spatial whole becomes purely successive, 
the parts themselves are presented as successive, so as to 
transform a spatial perception into a temporal perception. 
On the contrary the movements of exploration have 
already acquired a spatial signiticance through the 
experiences obtained within the limits of the touch- 
horizon. Hence the parts of the spatial whole whicli 
suceessively present themselves are apprehended as 
related in the way of co-existence, although they cannot 
be simultaneously presented. Similarly, a person who 
can see, in walking along a road for ten miles, has a 
number of successive fields of view which cannot be 
simuitaneously presented eitlier actually or ideally. But 
he does not apprehend these fields of view as forming a 
time series : he apprehends them as successively presented 
parts of a co-existent whole. The reason for this will 
become clearer in the sequel. 

§ 3. Localisation and Projection. — For the developed 
consciousness skin-sensations have a double fimction. On 
the one hand, they inform us of the extension of the sur- 
face of our own body and of the shape and the relative 
position, direction, and distance of its parts. So far as this 
is the ease, skin sensations are said to be localised. On 
the other hand, they inform us of the shape and the rela- 
tive position, direction, and distance of bodies external to 
our own. So far as they do this, they are said to he pro- 
.jected. 

The terms projection and localisation have become 
established by usuage. But they are apt to mislead. For 
they tend to suggest that we begin by referring sMn-sensa- 
tions to the skin itself as their s(^t, and that in afterwards 
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referring tliein to tilings outside our body we undo this 
original connexion and, so to speak, throw them outwards. 
That this is a fallacy is sufficiently indicated by the paral- 
lel cases of Yisual and joint sensations. Tisual sensations 
are not originally localised in the retina; they reveal 
nothing of the shape or size of the retina or of the 
spatial position and other relations of its parts. Further, 
they never come to be localised, like tactual presentations, 
because for tliis a special system of experiences is required 
which in their case is absent. 

The distinction between localisation and projection is a 
distinction of acquired meaniiigs and not an original 
datum of tactual perception. Projection distinctively and 
primarily depends on the system of experiences connected 
with the active movements whereby we explore the surface 
of things external to our own bodies, as when I pass my 
hand over the surface of a table; also, in a less degrtB, on 
the motion of outside things over the sux’face of our bodies 
wliila we remain relatmdy passive, as when a fly creeps 
over my cbeek* Lcxxdisation distinetively and primarily 
depends on active i]OLOveme.nts by which one surface of the 
percipient’s body esplores. another, as wheii I pass my hand 
over the surface of my arm or my legs rul> agaiuBt each 
other. 

The processes tlirougli wdiich localisation and projection 
develop are distinct ; but they* are by no means isolated. 
On the contrary tliey continually condition and support 
ea^h other, each advance in loealisatioii making possible 
further. adv«aiiee in projection ami inversely. .In particular, 
the progi'esa of localisation is of the highest importance ' 
for the full development of projeetioii. 

§ 4. Projection.— Let us first consider projection apart 
from localisation as it might proceed if’ the skin like the 
retina weiB incapable of exploring itself. I lay the palm 
Fixaii. 01 . ' 
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of my hand on the sm’faee of a table. In bo doin" J 
experience an extensive complex of sensations, emphatically 
different from any I should be expei-iencing if my hand 
were not pressing against such .a surface and also emphati- 
cally different from those I should he experiencing if my 
hand were in contact with my own body. As such^ com 
plex possesses extensity it wiU, of itself, yield a crude 
awareness of extension, independently of acquired mean- 
ing and complication. 

. ^ But the perception of apartness, shape, and definite 
spatial order requires to be otherwise explained. How 
does It arise m the first instance ? Suppose that I move 
my hand_ over the surface of the table. Part of what 
happens is that new tactual sensations gradually emero'e 
and at the same time others cease. This is a point to 
which wo shall presently recur. But, besides this, sensa- 
tions previously experienced continuously shift their local 
signs. Por example, a touch-sensation having originally the 
local siga_^stinctively dependent on contact with tho tin 
of the middle finger comes to have the local sign dis- 
tmctively depndent on contact xvitli some part of the ball 
of the thumb and m the process of transition successively 

acquires a senes of intermediate local signs. ^ 

Any tonal presentations witliin the extensive whole 
may m this way, by means of appropriate movements 
Fogressively shift their local signs so as to acquire t^ 
originally belonging to any others within the same exten- 
sive complex. Here, then, we have precisely that aware- 
n« of mutual relation between extensity and tott 
which IS required for the growth of the perceptru of 
apartnes.s, direction, and distance— of « ^ “ 

spatial order. a rucbmentary 

extensive tonal Md of i" 



this field. But iiiowments of act.ive exploration, also 
inToIve, besides tbe motion wMeb is merely an afiait of. 
cutaneous sensibility, eorrespondiiig series of motor 
eiperiences due to muscle joint, and tendon. Of these, 
the jolnt-sensodions at least are aldii to touch proper and 
change as a limb moTes in a way akin to the shifting of^ 
the local signs of tactual sensation. 

The motor sensations in general and more especially 
the joint sensations reader Tery important help in giTiiig 
dehnite awareness of apartness, p^osition, distance, and 
direction within the extensire field of tactual experience 
and therefore within the extension of the external object. 
At the same time they become complicated with the tactual 
experiences so as to acquire a meaning wdiich persistently 
clings to them even wdieii the corresponding series of skin 
sensations is abscmt. They come to mean, even when they 
occur by themselves, extension, position, distance, and 
direction. Thus, when inj luind piisses over tlie surface of 
the table and beyond it so that experiences due to contact 
with it cease, I am still aware of space traversed, though 
in tills ease of empty as distinguished from filled space. 

' Tliis seems fully accounted for bj two conditionB: 
(1 ) The category of spatial unity ’wliicli leads the mind to 
apprehend any given bit of extension as only a ?>it, and 
tbereforo as having a eontimiation 'beyond itself ; (2) tlie 
meaning aecpiired by inotor-senBations through their union 
with, tactual exteiisity and tactual. motion, 

I have., for the sake of clearness, referred only to one 
simple and primitive example of the mode in whleli the 
perception of spatial order may be acquired. But of 
course the same essential conditions may be varied in end- 
less ways and endlessly repeated in each of tlieni. In 
particular the alternate intercliange of passive or. synthetic 
contact with a eurfaca as a whole and the Buccessive 
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exploration of its parts one after another is of the greatest 
importance in all but the eai-liest stages of development 
After touching a surface, as a -whole, with the palm of m-J 
hand, I may raise my hand so as to leave only the tip of 
one finger in contact with it, and then I may explore one 
by one with this finger the pai-ts which I had previously 
touched all together; or I may first touch it as a whole 
with one hand, then explore in detail with the fingers of 
the other, and so on. In such processes, the variations of 
sense-experience due to free movements, are referred to 
sensible appearance only; hence the surface of the external 
object is throughout identified as the same. 

Besides the continuous shifting of the local signs, active 
explomtion of the surface of a body also involves the pro- 
gressive incoming of new presentations together with the 
disappearance of those previously experienced. If, as 
Berkeley supposed, we were aware only of the sensuous 
I presentations without mental reference to their conditions, 
the result of this would be merely an apprehension of a 
temporal sequence of sense-experiences, not of an order of 
co-existence. It would not convey the perception of the 
parts successively touched as persisting and co-existing in 
contrast to the transience of the sensations as they begin 
and cease. “ 

That in fact we do apprehend in this way the ordered 
co-existence of the enduring parts of the external object 
is due to the following conditions. (1) Sense-experience 
originally means the existence of connected conditions, and 
the relational order of sense-experience means a relational 
order of those conditions. (2) The kind of motor activity 
by which wo pass from one part of a surface to another, 
masmucli as it does not involve the overcoming of resis' 
tance by effort, is regarded as determining change in 
sensible appearance rather than change in the thing per- 
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ceiled.' (3) cjiiiargeuc© and disa.ppearauca are gradual: 
we have, for instance, to begin with tlie simultaneous 
group a, h, c, d, c,/, then 5, c, d, e, /, g, then, c, d, c,/, g, Z?, 
etc. (4) The category of spatial unity is throughout 
operative, leading the percipient to look beyond any given 
bit of extension for its further continuation. 

As regards the perception of a third dimension, we 
have already noted that though this is primary, it differs 
radically in natiu*e from the perception of surfaces. So 
far as it is priniary, it is inseparably bound up with the 
apprehension of spatial unity. We are initially aware of 
it inasmuch as we are aware of surfaces as being only sur- 
faces, i,e, boundaries of solid extension. We are aware of 
any l:>it of surface not merely as continued beyond itself 
superticially, but also as continued into a third dimension. 
This is the germ from which the perception gradually 
grows. Further development depends on increasingly 
definite and detailed apprehension of the relative position 
and direction of diferent surfaces and of their varying 
sliape as flat or as curved in vaiious ways. 

This development, so far as it is connected only with 
exploration of ontside things and not with the spatial 
apprehensioxr of the percipient’s own body, is essentially 
depend^mt on motor sensations and their acquired mean- 
ing, If I pass my hand over the stirface of the table to 
its edge and tlien beyond it so that contact witli the table 
ceases, I am still aware of the extension previously per- 
ceived as continued in empty space. But there is an 
indefinite variety of alternative continuations according as 
my hand inovea in various possible ways. Thus the edge 
of the table comes to be apprehended as a common 
boundary of many diverging surfaces, all of which have a 
common continuation on the surface of the table. 
_^gain, motor series difiter in marked ways according to 
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the sb.iip6 of the siirftiee ex.plored, according as this is fiat; 
oi* spherical, concave or convex. All such diiferenees as 
they emerge are interpreted with reference to a third 
dimension on tlic analogy of the relation of limiting lines 
within a surface to the super iicial extension which they 
hound. As, for instance, a circle is enclosed by its cir- 
CTimference, so a spherical surface encloses a sphere. 

I Apart from muscle, joint, and tendon sensations, there 
I are also highly important differences in the feel of diffe- 
f rent kinds of surfaces. But these variations of merely 
* tactual sensibility do not of themselves suffice to yield 
awareness of shape and direction in the third dimension. 
They only come to do so through meaning accpxired by 
them in connection with motor presentation. There are 
marlffid differences of tactual sensation according as my 
finger tip presses the level surface of a table or its edge or 
Iho round surface of a billiard ball. But the difference 
arises merely from the varying distribution of intensity of 
pressure. When I press a level surface, resulting touch- 
sensations are of approximately equal intensity. When I 
press the surface of a billiard ball, the extensive complex 
of tactual sensation has a central part of maximum 
intensity round which oilier sensations gradually decrease 
in inteuBity. Buch variations will not of themselves 
originally suffice to give the apprehension of the shape of 
surfaces. But they come to do so by association with 
oxperienceH of active movement, much as varying distri- 
Imtioim of light and shade come to signify for the eye 
variations of solid figure in things seen. 

§5. Localisation, — All the conditions operative in the 
exploration of outside things are also operative in the 
exploration of the percipient’s own body. But other 
factors also come into play, and these are of the utmost 
importance, In the first place there ia the doubling of 
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Keiiaatioii mie to lifie ftici i-bat wlien part of tlie slcin comes 
into witli aiiotber botli surfaces are sensitive, 

jire tlins f oioi3Tcn*j ■ siicli . contact .t^wo .extensive . pre- 

sentJitiiiiis., .wliicli appeiir, (lisfippear and persist together, 

and vo.rv in iiit^msitj coiicomitantlj, with .each, other. 

Ti'te consequences of these double contact sensations are 
imi!ieiise,!j iiupoil^ant .as regard.s acquirement of meaning. 
Each of tlie two grot,ips of tactual experiences acquires 
spatial iiieairing, as it would In the exploration of things 
outside the pen-cipieiit’s owm. bodj. Ail that we have said 
in dealing with pnqection applies here £dso. But, besides, 
this, the associations %r.liich each would acquire separately 
are tlirougli tlieir constant union permanently communi- 
eateci to the c>the.i‘ as well. If the light hand alone were 
sensitive and the left insensitive then tacitiial exploration of 
tlie left !>j tlie right would yield only perception of the ex- 
teuBion and spatial order of the left; the sense-experiences 
<*onnected with the right hand ivould not thereby come to 
yield perception of its own extension and spatial order ; 
nor could this be supplied by tint left since the necessary 
sensatio ns are absent; for the same reason, the left hand 
could not coma to feel its own extension and spatial 
relations. B'lifc owing to double contact experiences tbe\ 
imituai axplcmation of the tw^o hands gives an essentially*' 
diffori^ut result. Tlia skin sensations coniieete.d with each 
conie to insKin not only the. .oxtonBion. a.nd spatial -relations 
ot the other, but also its own. Further, the spatial 
awareiioss of the surfaco of the skin itself due to. its .own ? 
BCiisatimiB persists liowcw^n* these sensations may be 
excited. When once acquired it accompanies the sensa- 
tions due to coni'aet. with, things outside the body. 

It depends on circumstances whether we attend especially 
to the spatial relations of the thing touched or to those of 
the skin which touches it. Wlien the body touched 
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IS relatively ktorestiug as requiriug practical adhist 
ment or for any other reason projection predominates over 
localisation Ti hen, on the contrary, it does not demand 
piactieal adjustment and is of too uniform and famihar a 
cbaracter to excite interest through its comparative noveltv 
lucahsation predominates over projection. We do not fm’ 
mstace. usually take notice of contact ^th o^f ’otn 
c othes or ivith the suiTounding air, even when we move 
through It. Indeed we usually treat the surroundino. air 
as if It were empty space. “ 

JS T of organic skin sensations such as those due 
to a blow, locahsatiou is emphatic, though it is also 

bj to at a. iXta £ 

teamta TO throjigh a« action ol on „to™al bodj. ' 

wbTl significance of this awareness 

which we have by way of skin sensation of the Ztemhn 
^d spatial order of the surface of our own bodk™ 

Sll The whole at ’itk 

oodles, iiiis IS m due to unnoticed cont-iot« 

uniformity and 

dottes. It is also m part due to inter-omanic eon 
w oj^fO'iMon of the Mood > 

truT^to weT ''r if least 

trae mt we have only to attend to any special area of 

the cutaneous surface in order to . 

toneli 1 vuier tx) detect tlio presence ol 

. temperature, and organic sensation s. Many of the.so 

•Poriiaps W6 ought to assume that as in fK„ .a. 
apart from stimulation by light there is nf f 
due probably to central nn+fi? senRatiem, 

ttmoh senaations, due to’ similar “’“ditious, so there are 

stimulation. editions, apart from external 
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are comparative! j feeble ; Imt otbere are emphatic, e.g. the 
organic seiisatioiis of iteliing or tickling, or those which 
persist as the after-effect of a bniise or a burn. Marked ; 
after-sensations also frequently follow the motion of an ex- 
ternal body orer the skin in the path which it has traversed. 

This continuous presence of a total extensive field of 1 
skin sensation gives rivse to a combination of passive or | 
syntlietic with active or anjilytie touch which is not found f 
in exploration of bodies external to the percipient’s own I 
organism. In the case of external bodies, active explora- 
tion of the parts of a- wliole, and simultaneous contact 
with the wlioIe, cannot co-exist ; so tliat syntlietic and 
analytic touch can only come into play alternately ; but 
when tlie finger-tip passes over a surfiice of the skin, we 
have not merely a series of successive touches, but also a 
persistent field of cutaneous sensation corresponding to the 
whole of the surface explored. By^cpntinual exploration 
of the b(xly in various directions, this background of 
Bjnthetic touch acquires a spatial significance. There thus 
arises a direct sense-perception of the configuration of the 
body and its parte which is always with us, whatever 
other spatial perception we may or may not have at any 
moment. Tiiis primitive spatial presentation of our own 
bodies is of great importauce as a preparation for the 
pereeptioii of spatial relations in external bodies. Owing 
to it, both Bynthetio and analytic touch as applied to 
external bodies have a spatial significance which they 
would not otherwise possess. 

§ 6. Influence of Localisation on f rojeotion. — This aid 
and reinforeament which projection derives from localisa- 
tion assumes manifold forms too numerous to discuss in 
detail It will be enough to refer to some points of 
cardinal importance. 

Consider the act of grasping an object between finger 
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aad thumb. Wheii ilia object grasped ie a part of oar own 
organism., sn,c!.i as tlio liaiid or ttie leg, the skin surface 
which lies between tlm eoivtact of the tliuinb and tlie 
contact of tiie. finger is itself the seat of cutaneous sensa- 
tion which lias acquired spatial sigiiihcance. Thus the 

internal between finger and tliiimb is directly perceived as 

an extended whole by synthetic touch. The extension is 
greater or less according as the thumb and finger are more 
or less wddely apart. Hence, when an external body is 
taken between finger and thumb, the interval between 
them and the variations in the amount of this interval are 
already perceived as a spatial interval having varying 
degrees ; and this must contribute to give greater definite- 
ness and precision to the perception of spatial distance 
in the thing touched. 

Further, when one part of the skin comes in contact 
with another, the area touched is apprehended as part of 
a wider ai’ca surrounding it; or rather of two wider areas 
surrounding it. For instance, when the palm of one hand 
is laid upon the palm of the other, the area of contjict is 
apprehended both as a portion of the total surface of the 
right hand and arm, and as a portion of the total surface 
of the left hand and arm. When the palm of the hand is 
applied to an external object, the area of contact is 
immediately perceived by synthetic touch as part of the 
total surface of the hand and arm. It is not directly 
apprehtmded by synthetic touch as only a portion of the 
surfatte of the external body. But previous experiences of 
the kind in wliich one hand is laid on the other must 
constitute a certiun preparation for regarding the area of 
contact as a portion not only of the body surface, but of 
thesurfime of the object touched; and it must therefore 
help to give significance to the active movements by which 
other parts of the external object are explored. 
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Meafs'ureiiieiii l)j lias its psyeliological be- 

giunijig in loealisiiticn and tlio nnioii of localisation, and 
projection. To lie aware of superposition is to be aware of 
two surfaces as spatially related in siicli a way that there 
is no distance between them. How the distance of a 
surface outside us from the surface of onr body is roughly 
measured by the series of motor sensations required to 
give certain touch-sensations. When the touch-sensations 
occur the continuance of free movement occasions their 
disappearance. Hence at the time of their occurrence the 
surface of the external thing is apprehended as being at no 
distance from the surface of the shin touching it. But 
this presupposes that through the same extensive group 
of tactual sensations we have at once a perception of the 
surface touched and of the skin touching it as coincident 
with one another. 

The fact that it is the self-same sensations which yield 
the apprehension of both surfaces as separated by no 
distance Jiccotmts for their being apprehended as identical 
in size. Thus when I place my hand on the table I am at 
once aware of the extent of surface touched as equal to 
that of the surface of the hand touching it. When one 
part of the skin is in contact wdth another, there are two 
groups of Bensatioiis each of which yields perception of 
both surfaces, and of both surfaces as having no distance 
tetw^eeii them. Buch measiirement by superposition 
eiia!)Ies iie to allow for the variation of extensity for 
different areas of the skin, so that w© refer this to sensible 
appearance rather than to external reality. 

It is plain that tlie perception of spatial relations in the 
third flimeiiBion is immensely helped by our perpetual 
awareness of the surface of our owui- body and the spatial 
order of its parts. Out of the endless ways in which this ' 
takes place we may select a few by way of illustration. ' 
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When my hand presses the surface of an external body 
the resulting sensations yield at once the awareness of the 
smfaee of the body touched and of the surface of the 
laud, with no interyeuing distance. If, now, I raise mv 
hand, I am aivare of the separation of the two surfaces 
'VI a greater or less distance between them marked by 
motor sensation. But this distance, inasmuch as it is a 
distance between surfaces, as such, in contrast to a distance 
between parts of the same surface, must be apprehended 
an an mteiwal m the third dimension, an interS of Sd 
8^. The same holds good for the contact and separa 
tioa of ar^s of my own skin, except that in tWs case I 
contmue throughout the process to hare a separa W 
ception through appropriate sensations of both surfa^s 
When my hand IS partially closed, so that the thumb is 

sation. TLfof ::f P--* -■ 

Mdsele, joint, and tendon sonsaSnarWen , ^ 
rience at any moment comes to ™ S I “Y 

of 

faces of the thing which they giSS Ldn T™ Tl 
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we are Justified in assinning the iiereditary transmissioia 
of acquired cliaracters,” Le, characters acquired by an 
individual in the course of his own life-history. 

The prevailing view is rather that the parent organism 
tmnsmits to its descendants only such characters as belong 
to it at birth, and not those special modifications which it 
acquires for itself , Hence it is not safe to assume that 
ancestral experiences can be retained and revived in sub- 
sequent generations as an earlier experience is retained 
and revived in subsequent experiences of the same indi- 
vidual. 

Hone the less, there is no doubt that congenital pre- 
dispositions do play a most important part in the growth 
of spatial perception. The development depends on the 
union of extensive experience with active movements. But 
we have seen in discussing Instinct that animals are born 
with a congenital equipment which leads them to perfonn 
more or less complex and definite series of movements 
under appropriate conditions withont having to learn 
them by experience, and that they are born with a strong 
impulse to such motor activities which again does not need 
to be acquired by previous experience of consequences. 
The chick, for instance, in emerging from its shell, pecks at 
snitabie objects. This does not necessarily imply that it 
is aware, from the beginning, of the distance, sitnation, 
and direction of the obj^ts. But the experiences which 
accompany instinctive actions of this kind are just those 
which are mquired for the acquirement of the perception 
of spatial order. Nature intervenes from the outset as a 
teacher supplying the animal with appropriate material 
for learning the needful lesson ; it also supplies from the 
outset a special interest and a special power of retentive- 
ness. 

These last factors are of peculiar importance for the 
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liiglier animals, and* above all, for liiiman beings. Tlie 
congenital preparation in hnman beings does not iisnally 
take tlie form of readv**inade and precise adaptation for 
complex series of movements. Wbat we find in a rudi- 
mentary foriii in tliem is more of the nature of general 
teiidcmeies to certain kinds of motor activity, e.g, walking, 
running, articulate utterance, and a peculiar ability for 
learning to perform such nio%’ements in varying special 
ways. This aldlitj includes a special capacity for being 
interested in certain directions, and a special power of 
retentiveness in the same directions. It is because of such 
specialised interest and reteiitiveness that learning by 
experienee is .so very rapid and its results so permanent 
in the first* years of childhood.^ There seem however to 
be, besides, certain eye-movaaients which are congenitally 
definite. 

^ It Bliotild l>e noted that what ia congenital in the human being 
does not necessarily appear in the new-born infant. The nervous 
system of the iiew-lx>rn infant is %^cry far from being fully grown, 
Miicli cornea to it by mere pliysiologieal grow^th as distinguished 
from learn iog by experience. The same is also to some extent true 
of the new-born dog and otlier higher animals, though the growth 
in thi» ease is much more rapid. 



CHAPTER lY, 


Spatial Peeceftioi?- : (2) Visual. 


§1. General. — There is no difference in principle / 

between tlie process hj which the visual perception of i 

space is developed, and that by which the tactual percep- r 

tion is developed. Both depend on a combination of j 

analysis and synthesis. Active sight corresponds to active I 

touch, and passive sight to passive touch. There is how- ] 

ever this important difference, that in the case of sight i 

synthesis and analysis are much more intimately com- : 

bined. They are for the most part simultaneous rather 
than successive. We have in the eye an expanded surface 
sensitive to light, hut near the centre of this surface there 
is one spot in which visual sensation is peculiarly delicate ) 

and distinct. Thus there is at any moment of vision a I 

general field of view seen by the eye as a whole, and a J 

limited area within it seen with peculiar clearness and dis- 
tinctness by the central spot, called from its colour the 
yellow spot. Within the yellow spot there is a pit or 
depression called the/orea and here discrimina- 

tion is most delicate of ail hfow, active sight consists in 
movements of the eye which successively bring the outlying i 

parts of the field of view within the area of distinct vision. j 

A certain amount and direction of movement is required ^ 

in order that a stimulation situated in a given position in 
an outlying part of the retina may be transferred to the ^ 

yellow spot. Thus by a highly organised system of definite j 

movements the eye is peix>etiially passing to and fro within i 

4m:y: ■ 
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the field of Tision, bringing its parts siiccessiYelj into the 
area of distinct Tisioii. The development of spatial per- 
ception, as dependent on sight, is coincident with the 
|)erfecting of tliese movements, and of others connected 
with the co-operation of the two ejea. 

Though the visual and tactual perception of space 
depend on essentially similar conditions, there are specific 
peculiarities in the case of sight which require separate 
treatment. In the first place, visual perception of space 
cannot be adequately discussed unless we take into account 
its relation to the tactual experiences wliich arise in the 
actual manipulation of objects. The spatial perception is 
tiiroiighout its dcwcdopinent deteniiiiied by practical inte- 
rest. The object of perception is iilthnately always real 
extension, figure and inagnitudis ; but tbese are ■ much 
more tiirectiy and actciirately i-erealed in tactual experience 
than in visual. Tariations of the visual experience are eon- 
stantly occurring, which imply no variations in the size, 
figure, and position of the objects seen, but only variations 
ill the position of the body or eyes of tlia observer. 

In the second place, tlie eye has means of perceiving the 
third dimension which are denied to touch. This arises 
from the fact that the eye is Btimiilateil by objects at a 
distance from the body. 

I 2. Advantages and Disadvantages of Sight as com- 
pared with Touch.— Bight as a means of spatial perception 
has ■ the following disadvantages as compared with touch. 

(1) The conditions of localisation as distinguished from- 
projection are libsent in the case of tlie retina. One part 
of the retina ca,nnot explore auofclier so as to get double 
visual eensjitions comparable to double contact sensations. 
Hence light and colour presentations never yield any per- 
ception of the extension of the retina itself, its shape, or 
the spatial arrangement of its paiis. 
nSYOH. 
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(2) Tlie surface of the retina is not in direct contact 
with things seen. Hence there is great and incessant 
variation of visual appearance for tilings of the same size 
and shape according to their varying distance and direction 
from the eye and tlie varying conditions of illumination. 
Whatever makes a dihereace to the liglit on its way from 
the thing perceived to the eye makes a difference to the 
resulting sensation. 

(8) The movements of the eye are restricted j it turns 
upward and downward or to right and left, and in inter- 
mediate directions; but it cannot move away from the 
head as the hand can move away from the body. This 
dehcieney is of course partially compensated by movements 
of the body as a whole or by moving the head backwards 
and forwards. 

(4) The motor apparatus for the eye has no joints and 
therefore its movements are not accompanied hy joint 
sensations. Hence, apart from retinal experien(36 itself, 
they are mainly appreciated by the tactual BensatioiiB 
due to the rolling of the eyeball in its socket. The evidence 
seems to show that discrimination by this means alone is 
relatively vague and inaccurate. Finer discernment depends 
on sensibility to changes in the local sign of vis ual pre- 
sentations as the eye moves. 

On the otln^r hand sight has the following advantages 
overtoueh. 

(1) Oomimhmdveness, ---Tim field of view, has a vastly 
greater range tlian that of touch, inasnuieh as it usually 
includoH Bensations fi\>m a vastly more extended portion of 
the external world, 

(2) Greater deUenc^. — ^Visual seJiHlbility is more finely 
difierentlated lluin tjictual Bmisibility. 

(8) The use of two eyes yieidB a peculiar system of local 
signs of great iBiportanceforthedistioctionof thaposition^^ 
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of ol>jects Ijefore and behind that point of the field of view 
whieh is most distinctly seen at any moment. These local 
signs are due to the loea.l sign fusion which takes place 
wlicni a sensation belonging to one eye coalesces with a 
sensation beloagiiig to the other in a single sensation 
without local distinction. 

(4) In the case of the eye there are many and various 
Beiisible appearances which through constant association 
come to signify spatial relations, although they do not 
directly and essentially contribute to the proces.s through 
which such relations are first apprehended, e>g. the distri- 
bution of light and shade and geometrical perspective. 

Balancing adrantages against disadvantages we may 
say generally 

(a) The disabilities of sight render it incapable of 
developing an adequate spatial perception independently 
of touch and movements of tactual exploration ; also in 
the end the data of sight are tested in cases of doubt by 
tliose of touch. Spatial perception starts from and is 
iiltimatelj referred to a tactual base. 

On the other hand (l>) as visual perception develops, it 
yields an apprehension of spatial relations far wider in 
i^ange and more delicatcdy diseriminativa than is possible 
for touch alone. 

Tlie probleiui which require dieeusaion in the ease of 
sight are mainly connected with the perception of spatial 
reiatioiiB in the third diuiension. But we shall first deal 
with the relative parts pkjed by sight and touch in the 
perception of the directions, up and down, right and left 

§ 3. Bistinction of Bp and Bown and of Eight and Left. 
—It m a well known fact that the image formed on the 
retina by the light proi^eding from the things we see is 
inverted. Bays from the lower part of the object fall on 
the upper part of the retina and inversely j rays from the 
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riglit; side of the object fall on the left side of the retina 
and inversely. Yet visual apxjearances are not perceived 
as upside down or with tlieir left side on the right and 
right side on the left. The reason is that the distinction 
of right and left and of up and down is piimarily due to 
tactual exploration and is for the eye an acquired mean- 
ing. It is true that the directions which we name in this 
way are distinguishable through visual experience and eye 
movements. As the eye turns upwards or downwards, 
retinal impressions progressively shift their position in 
opposite ways with correspondingly contrasted series of 
changes of local sign of visual sensation. This is enough 
to yield the apprehension of two contrasted directions. 
But it does not of itself account for these directions being 
felt as upward and downward 5 and the same holds for the 
distinction of right and left. 

It has been suggested that one direction is felt as 
upward because we have to move the eyeball upward in 
order to obtain the reqxiired series of local sign changes 
and that for the like reason the opposite direction is felt 
as downward. But this view has been refuted by a very 
interesting experiment carried out by Mr, G. M. Straiten.^ 
By wearing glasses suitably constructed he obtained retmal 
images for his whole field of view which were not inverted, 
III other words, his visual sensations were such as they 
would have been if all visible objects had been turned 
round tlirough an angle of 180® The result was at first 
bewildemieat and almost total inability to adjust himself 
and his actions to Ms environment, except in so far as he 
succeeded by an effort of memory in recalling the usual 
appeiTirance of familiar objects. Their actual appearance 
seemed to him dreamlike. He was aware of it as mere 


^ Bmew^ vok Mi,, Ho, 6, voL iv,, Has. 4, 5, 
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sensible appearance in contrast with external reality. But 
be gracluailj lea.med to guide bis movements directly in 
relation to bis novel experience and so to correlate and 
harmonise tbe data of sight and touch. So far as be suc- 
ceeded in doing this without effort and sense of strange- 
ness, he ceased to apprehend the new visual appearances as 
inverted. He felt as if he were looking upwards when he 
moved his eyeballs domiward and he felt as if he were look- 
ing to the right when he moved his eyeballs to the left. 

The whole experiment shows that the distinction between 
up and down, as sucb, and that between right and left, as 
such, primarily belong to touch and are for the eye acquired 
meanmgs. This may prepare us for finding in other cases 
that what now seems to be directly seen really presupposes 
the co-operation of vision with tactual exploration. 

1 4. Secondary means of Spatial Berception by the 
Eye. — Setting aside, for the moment, the peculiar system 
of local signs due to the conjoint use of two eyes, the 
visual sensations produced by things seen at different dis- 
tances do not vary as regards extensity in any other way 
than those produced by things at the same distance. In 
both cases there is the same kind of difference in the size 
and outiine of the retinal impressions. Fiirtlier, the eye 
cannot move out of its socket away from the body. Witli 
a reservation, to be noted presently, connected with the 
use of two eyes, the eye movement from near to far is tlie 
same as the eye-movement from lower to higher. How 
are these initial disabilities overcome so as to yield the 
apprehensioa of spatial relation in the third dimension 
which we have men when vre use only one eye ? Asa first 
step towards answering this question may begin by 
noticing the manifold secondary means of spatial percep- 
tion which are plainly from their tbtj, nature due to 
acquired' association only. ■ 
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There are, as I have alreaclj indicated, highly complev 
and multiform conditions which play a most important 
part m om- developed visual apprehension of spatial order 
but which cannot be regarded as original factors directlv 
and essentially contributing to it. So far as spatial 
perception has already developed in other ways thev 
suggest It through association, but they are not nm 
supposed in its first acquisition. ^ 

(a) The varying magnitude of visual appearances 
When we know or are by any motive led to assume that 
the thing seen has really a certain fixed size, the variable 
ngness of its visual appearance comes through association 
to convey the perception of varying distance from the 
ody of the percipient. The larger the visual presentation 
the nearer the thing; the smaller the visual presentation 
he farther away the thing. If we look at a man through 
the wi-ong end _ot a field glass the visual appearance k 
iimiiiished in size, and as an immediate consequence the 
an looks just as if he were at a great distance. It is 
juat as if we actually saw a man at this distance. 

To appreciate the full importance of this condition we 
mus rememlwr that all the objects within the field of 
TOW and the different parts of the same object produce 

«J«tematic and 

ihe mutation of this systematic diminution of size with 

S'SlfT "f ?« « “ m"; 

thA Vfti* * stereoscopic effect. Where 

. "ir.n.1 
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look at joiir finger-tip ; it will be smaller than your nail. 
Project it on the talfie, and it will be as big as a straw- 
berry ; on the wall, as large as a plate ; on yonder 
mountain, l>igger than a house. And yet it is an un- 
changed retinal impression.’* ^ An actual thing producing 
a retinal excitation of the same extent would vary in size 
ticcording to its distance. Hence the imaginary thing sug- 
gested 'by the after-image appears of different sizes, when 
it is perceived at difierent distances. But the actual 
retinal sensation is in all cases the same. 

(h) Certain solid figures of a familiar type present 
characteristic and easily recognisable visual appearances 
and, especially, characteristic relatione of their boundary 
lines. Such characteristic outlines come through associa- 
tion to suggest corresponding solid shapes. 

(c) The distribution of light and shade. The mode in 
which light is intercepted varies with the shape of the 
solid object on which it falls. The distribution of light 
and shade among the parts of the object itself is also 
determined by its shape. Thus the play of light and shade 
is exactly opposite in the case of a hollow mask and a pro- 
jecting face.. Tiiis ** inodelling,” ae it is called by the artist, 
tak,es the most subtle gradations, according to the various 
minute hollows and elevations in the surface of an object, 
as for instance in the folds oi' drapery. Besides this, what 
is called the cast-shadow,” viz. the shadow thrown hy an 
o],>ject as a whole, plays a vary important part. Objects 
in a landscape standi out niucli better in morning and 
evening liglxt when strong and distinct cast-shadows are 
t hrowm, than in noonday light.” ® 

(d) Vividness, distinctnesB, and modifications of colour- 




^ James, Papchologif^ vol, i.L,, p. 231. 
Sally, Miman J/wi, vol. i, p. 252. 
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2rr h *^1® appearance, and the more 

sharply and minutely its detaUs are distinguished th! 
nearer it appears, in the absence of counteractinf ’ n! 
itiona. As I gaze from my window across the sea 
towards a strip of coast on the other side of a bav T e ^ 
that OH a clear day this looks much near than ^hel tJe 
Air is misty. Similarly, persons leaving the foo'P-v /.r * 

of England for the clear atmosphere 0 / the SwS^AIdT*^ 

sr«tly u,ta.e.a„S Jg 

Differences of colouring may have a like effect Tf f 
mountains are seen in the distance and ^ 
bluish, and the other green thriLr- 

^ Tie geeee o, .h! ZZ’L“ 

certam distance ; at a greater distance it gives Sat S 
blue tint derived from the intervening air.^ ^ 

(^) Another condition is connected wifli t, 
loci ol .ie„I po«io„rrtoTtl,nl“r 
menfe of the eyes or head Thia r*]i*5 . ^ ^ inove- 

;» peopertiou i. a. 

travelling by rail, the nearest objects seem trffl \ 
with great rapidity; those furthralvnmv! ^ 
and the moat distant appear by contrast to 1 

-» wep i„ tt. rfi: toi.*” r™® 

Ae v»r,,„g rapidifj ot tie .Ikplecemout et ii.ul fZlT'' 
ance as the eyes, head or hodv move Ins co.rmT 

YaryingdiHiancefromtliepereipient 

of the lens 1., if a'dttht t 

«tina; ami the more remote the ob£t theT re 
he. If the lens is too convex or h,o £i- ^ 

“Circles of diffusion" ocium 0^11 mJ- ’ 'f 
isindistiiict. Thus iufivin .fi ^ imago 

i^ms, m fimng the eye suece.ssively on more 
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and more distant points of a line, tlie lens will be 
accommodated at any moment for the point looked at and 
yield a distinct image of this. Points nearer or more 
remote will produce progressively more indistinct and dif- 
fused impressions, the greater is their distance from the 
fixation-point As the glance moves to and fro along the 
line, the indistinct becomes progressively distinct, and vice 
versd. This helps the perception of position and distance 
in the third dimension. The adjustment of the lens 
depends upon a muscle which by its contraction slackens 
a ligament to which the lens is attached. When the liga- 
ment is slackened, the lens, owing to its own elasticity, 
bnlges and becomes more convex. There are motor 
sensations accompanying this process of motor accommo- 
dation. 

These associative conditions do not themselves enter 
into the constitution of the perception of depth, but are 
able to reproduce it when it has once been formed by other 
means. It is frequently said that they are signs which the 
mind interprets. Such phrases are only permissible if we 
are careful to explain the nature of the signs and of their 
interpretation. Usually when vre speak of interpreting a 
sign, it is implied that the sign is itself distinctly and 
separately noticed, and that the interpretation is an ad- 
ditional and distinct act of thought. But this is not the 
ease with the perceptual signs which we have been dis- 
cussing,* They themselves are in the main ignored, and 
only their meaning is attended to. They have no inde- 
pendent existence for consciousness apart from their 
meaning. The meaning being inseparably one with the 
sensations that are its signs, has the imniediacy, the ob- 
trusiveiiess and the fixity of impreBsional experience. 

The association woihs l)y retiring, not free or explicit, 
but tied or implicit ideas. Wlien we look at a man 
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throngli tlie wrong end of a field-glass, we do not first 
notice that the visual fippearance is small, and tlien pro- 
ceed fiy a separate step to entertain tlie suggested idea of 
liis being far awaj. Eatlier we see liim, as if lie were far 
away from tlie outset. It is only througli reflective 
analysis tliat we infer liis apparent remoteness to be 
sometbing suggested by association and not an original 
datum of perception. 

Tliough such associative factors do not directly con- 
tribute to the first development of the perception of spatial 
relations in the third dimension, yet in all but the earliest 
stages they play a very important part indirectly. They 
do so because they enable us to retain, recall and utilise 
the results of previous development. 

§ d. Primary Monocular Perception of Shape and Dis- 
tance in the Third DiiiiensioiL— Tliougli our perception of 
spatial relations in the? third (liniensioii is decidedly lees 
precise and accurate with one eye t'lnin with, two, yet it is 
plainly of tlie same nature. l.'liere must, therefore, be some 
way of accounting for it without reference to the special 
conditions of binocular vision. 

Bishop Berkeley was the first to advocate a tlieoiy ac- 
cording to which all spatial perception of shape and dis- 
tance in the third dimeTision is entirely due to tactual and 
motor e:xperience, so that the eyo only supplies secondary 
signs of the hind which w^e have just enumerated. This 
theory contains an cHHcmtial truth. The tactual perception 
of oxtenBion does play a gr^^at and indispenBable part in 
modifying and, go gpeak, the visual perception. 

But it is quite ivrrmg fo regard eiglit, even in monocular 
visitm, as supplying nothing but inarelj secondary signs, 
such as the distribution o:f light and shade. 

Aceordiiig to Berkeley, when W'c f^erceive a thing as at a 
distance frtun the eye, our apj-ireliension of its distance is 
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primarily dm merely to tlie tactual and motor experiences 
wLich we have had in the past in walking up to things so 
as to come in. contact with them. The results of these 
past experiences are, he says, suggested by such secondary 
associative conditions as distinctness, light and shade, 
size of visual appearance, etc. ; and this constitutes the 
perception of outness by the eye. 

A very important point is here omitted. The experience 
of going towards a visible object so as to get contact with 
it includes, together with tactual and motor presentations, 
a concomitant and correspondent series of visual presenta- 
tion in such a way that the distinction between extension 
as felt and extension as seen comes to be interpreted as 
only a distinction of sensible appearance and not of 
external reality. Through this constant and intimate 
union the spatial order and direction in the third dimen- 
sion, which belongs originally only to the tactual-motor 
series, is acquired by the visual series also. Thus the field 
of viaiml sensation itself becomes grouped and ordered so 
that some parts of it are perceived as directed outward, 
otliers to right and left, others in intermediate directions. 

The presentation of visual extension depends primarily 
for its value on its intimate correlation with extension as 
revealed to touch. There is between them a unity of 
pracileal interest, in which the tactual element plays the 
dominant part. In practice, they are perpetually com- 
bined. In exploring a thing by touch, the eye follows the 
motion of the hand. In so far as sight comes first, it is 
constantly followed by touch, and is useful only in so far 
as it guides touch. Now this intimate union cannot exist 
without mutual modification, and since the tactual experi- 
ence more directly reveals real extension, the modification 
of the visual experience will l^e the more profound. To 
explain what we mean by this modification, let m con- 
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aider its influence in tlie formation of mental images. A 
man handles an object in the dark. As he explores the 
outlines of the object, he at the same time constructs a 
visual image of it. The visual image is throughout deter- 
mined bj tactual experience. With each feature of 
tactual extension there is correlated a corresponding 
feature of visual extension. The visual image is through- 
out moulded by the touch. IiTow we are here concerned, 
not with visual imagery, hut with visual jierception ; not 
with free, but with tied ideas. What we say is that owing 
to the frequent and intimate union of tactual with visual 
perceptions, the visual perception, when it exists without 
the tactual, will be moulded by previous tactual experi- 
ences, much as the visual image of an object in the dark 
is moulded by a present tactual experieiK^e. This is only a 
special application of the general principle wliich underlies 
the whole development of the spatial perception. In the 
development of the tactual p<-Tception of space passive or 
synthetic touch acquires a certain serial order and arrange- 
ment of parts from its connexion with active and analytic 
touch. In like manner, the visual perception of extension 
acquires a certain order and arrangement of its parts 
from its connexion with the tactual perception of ex- 
tension. It would thus appear that though tlie eye had 
no independent means of apprehending those relations of 
surfacf^s and lines which pre-suppose the third dimension, 
it would none the less tecoine capable of apprehending 
them in some degree tlirougli its intimate prcmtical union 
with touch. The wdiole process is a case of complication. 

There m still, however, a gap in our explanation. When 
and so far as the visual ex|>erienea exists before the 
as when we look along the surface of the ground, 
from us, without actually walking over it, 
see a eulK5' or sphere without .;touchi^^ it, bow 
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do preTiouB tactual experiences come into play so as to 
determine the perceived order and direction of sight- 
presentations ? Obviously there must he, in. each special 
case, distinctive peculiarities in the visual experience itself 
to suggest them. But there is no difficulty here. We 
have already indicated what these distinctive peculiarities 
ai^e. They consist in all those variable features of visual 
presentations which we have brought under the head of 
secondary associative factors, varying size of visual appear- 
ance, distribution of light and shade, distinctness and 
indistinctness, recognition of familiar outlines, difference in 
rapidity of displacement of visual appearances as the eyes, 
head, or body move, accommodation of lens, and other con- 
ditions of a similar nature. 

The results of the previous co-operation of sight and 
touch are, so to speak, deposited in the keeping of those 
secondary factors so as to be recalled and utilised as 
1 occasion requires. 

; We have now given an account of the conditions of 

f spatial perception which would be operative if we had only 

one eye. But tlie use of two makes it decidedly more 
precise and adequate. Further, even our apprehension of 
spatial relations with one eye only is no doubt helped in 
; ordinary eases through associations formed in binocular 

vision. It has even been maintained that the monocular 
perception of solid figure and of varying distance in an 
. outward direction mainly depends on such associations, 

i But, as we have shown, this is an unnecessary hypothesis ; 

and it seems to be sufficiently refuted by cases of persons 
f who for many years or virtually for their ^hole lives have 

^ depended on one eye alone. 


§6. Binocular Perception.-— Whenever we look at a 
point so as to bring it within the area of most distinct 
vision for both eyes, we receive from it two impressions, 
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i Thk utetemmit is nol qmll® mmt | but the correetioii required 
k uuiwj^-jrUut for oir, geutmi exp<Mtto^ , . 


om affectiiig eacli ajt?. l:?ut tlie I’esiilt is a single presenta- 
tion of the object. This is so because similar impressions 
fall on corresponding points of tlie two retinas. The two 
points of most distinct vision constituted by the fovem 
centrales^ or central pits, correspond to each other in this 
way, so that light-impressions falling on them give rise to 
the vision of a single object. Other points of the two 
retinas also correspond when they are symmetrically 
situated with reference to the central pit,^ In general, the 
left half of one eye corresponds to the left half of the 
other, and the right half to the right half. Thus a point 
in the left half of one eye will correspond to a point in the 
left half of the other when both have the same situation 
relatively to the centre of distinct vision. If the retina of 
one eye could be applied to the retina of the other, so as to 
superpose the nasal half of each on the temporal half of 
the other, their points of contoet would be, roughly S|)6ak- 
ing, corresponding points. Single vision normally occurs 
when corresponding points ate stimiilated in a similar 
way. But it also occurs when the points thus stimulated 
do not esacjtly correspond, but when the deviation from 
eorrespondeaee, or as it is called, is small. 

When this happens there is a single presentation, but it 
appears as lying behind or before that area of the held of 
visual sensation which is most distinctly presented. When 
the disparateness Ixjt ween tlia points aheefcad is relatively 
great, double vision may result ■ 

If a linger is held betwam the eyas and an object, and 
if we then fix our eyes on the object so as to bring it into 
the centre of distinct vbion, we see the finger doubled. 
The greater the dlBtancje l)etwijen the finger and the objcKjt, 
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Ilm same tacts are well illustiuted by the stereosm™ 

eve^ofr^ * instrument there is set before each 

eye only a surface and not a solid figure. It is rt S 

same surface which is set before both eves but i ■ 
one before eifb n„ +i uor.u ejes, but a separate 

j,: s :srb“t”s." * 

other from a point of view to the right The fl . ^ 

r oTa,« “ TSTf? “« 

rs:“nr “ 

it whilS+™-*f tiib illumination 

Mi„° j ""■ “r 

«1ST““ "■“? p-™^ 4» 

ii» „j „Mi, i, “ .r" * 

the fewer are the double images discerned ni 
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How tliere is a tlieorj wLicli would regard tlie above 
statement as a complete account of the binocular percep- 
tion of solid figures. Distance from the area of distinct 
vision, behind or before it, is supposed to find its full and 
ultimate explanation in the disparateness of the position of 
like impressions in the two retinas, the degree of distance 
corresponding to the degree of disparateness. This view 
seems plausible if we consider visual perception in its fully 
developed form. It does not appear that any other con- 
ditions can be operative when the two slides of the stereo- 
scope are lit by a momentary illumination which allows no 
time for movements of the eyes. But when movements of 
the eyes are thus excluded, the stereoscopic effect is 
comparatively dim and imperfect. It must also be borne 
in mind that when in ordinary vision we steadily fixate a 
single point in the field of view, and attend to objects 
before or behind it, we obtain double images rather than 
a perception of distance from the point fixated. These 
facts point to active exploration by movements of the eye 
as an important factor in the perception of the third 
dimension. 

An even more powerful reason for tinrodueing this 
factor is the general analogy of the way in which the 
spatial perception develops. The apprehension of tactual 
space develops through a co-operation of active and passive 
touch. What wo know about children, and about persons 
blind from early infancy who have recovered their sight 
l)y an operation, shows that the same is true of sight. In 
a case of operation for congenital cataract,^ a hoy could 
not count even as few as two objects by means of passive 
sight, although he had learnt to count by means of touch, 

^ UhthoiT, ** Selumleroen blindgeborener tind spEt^er mit Erfolg 
operierter Menschen,’’ in ZeUschrift fur Psychologie und Phyaiologie 
der Simmorgant^ Bd. xiv,, Heft 3 nnd 4. 
nsvcH. 
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two objects were placed before him, and he was 
called on to say how many they were, using sight only 

in 

turn. At the outset, it was necessary for him to point to 
each of them successively with the finger. Pointi with- 
out touching was sufficient. At a later stage he was able 

count „™l, bj fixing hi. ^bjeo 

This he did at first not by movements of the eye but bv 
M movements of the head. It was not tillTuch k£ 
^ of objects at a single 

fn X thirf d-?'®' P®™P«on of distance 

oui ttrl? gradually. At the 

outset, the patient appears to have only the analooies of 
bis tactual experience to guide him. 

We may then assume that active as well as passive 

ofTho '5^'^eiopment of the perception 

of the third dimension. In principle, this develoS 

SXXtiil analogous to the development 

ot the gpatul perception in general. When the eyes are 

ilf ti'0«0 parts of the 

tld which he behind or before this point are perceived bv 
means of disparate retinal impressions. If and .so far as 
the disparateness does not give rise to double imac^es it 
gives rise to a peculiar modification of visual sensation 

varying concomitantly with the nature and decree of Z 

»sruT.b?":-““ •“ 

Bensibihty of the retina corresponding minutely with the 
varying distances of other objects from the object which is 

™ i*™ 

materinl fnr G ' ^ syatlietio or passive sensibility the 
maknal for the perception of the third dimension. ^ 

^ synthetic and passive experience can only acquire 

comZted'by dSa? P»««OM separlted 

connected by distances, when active sight successively 
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explores tlie data simultaneously given to passive sight. 
Active sight takes the form of increasing or decreasing 
convergence of the two eyes. When the eyes are turned 
inwards, so that the lines of vision ^ converge, objects nearer 
than the point first fixed by the eyes, which have for that 
reason previously produced disparate impressions on the 
retina, come to produce impressions on corresponding points. 
Decreasing convergence has the same e:ffect for objects 
lying beyond the point originally fixated. This process is 
perpetually going on in every moment of waking life ; and 
it is perpetually required for practical adjustment to the 
environment. 

Hence the two co-operative factors, active or analytic 
and passive or synthetic vision, must combine to fomi a 
total disposition, which is excited as a whole by each of 
them. In this way each acquires spatial significance which 
it would not have in isolation from the other. The peculiar 
qualitative differences due to vaiying disparateness of the 
retinal impressions become perceptions of relative distance 
from the point on which the eyes are fixed and the com- 
bined movement of the two eyes becomes for consciousness 
a movement over a tract of space. 

In this wav we may account for the perception of relative 
distq^ice from the visual presentation wdiich is most distinct 
at any moment. But tlie question still remains, How is the 
distance of the fixation-point itself determined? lathe 
first |)!aee, liy all the factors which fire operative for one 
eye. But besides this, whatever detomines the relative 
distance of other points from the fixation-point must also 
determine the relative distance of tlie fixation-point from 
these other points. Thus all objects intervening between 

^ The line of vision is an imaginary straight line connecting the 
/orea and any point to which the gaze is directed. 
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%hB "body and tlie eye contribnte to JBx tlie absolute distance 
from the body of the point distinctly seen. 

There is also another factor operative in a greater or less 
degree — the sensations due to the varying position of the 
eyes themselves. There are no joint-sensations because 
the muscles of the eye do not work on joints. But this 
defect is to some extent compensated by the tactile experi- 
ences due to the movement of the eye in its socket ; and 
muscular sensations proper are probably contributory 
factors. Thus the varying degrees of convergence will be 
marked by varying tactual and motor sensations in the eyes. 
These will also help to mark varying direction and extent 
of movement. But it should not be forgotten that the 
movements of the eyes, whether in the way of convergence 
or otherwise, are optical as well as motor experiences. 
They are accompanied by disphicement of impressions of 
the retina. In converging movcmients, disparate impres- 
sions are in process of beconuiig correspondent, and vice 
versiL It has been shown by Professor Hering and others 
that this purely optical process admits of greater delicacy 
of discrimination and therefore is a more important facitor, 
in our experience of movement and position of the eyes, 
than the motor sensations of the eyeball. 

Binocular local signs, together withmovements of inoreas- 
ing and decreasing convergence, give rise to an awareness 
of the order and dirtiction of visual presentations and 
therefore of ext(?riial obj^Bcts. But are they sufficient, 
indej^eiidenily of tcmeh, to constitute our normal apprehen- 
sion c»f relative nearness and famess from the body of the 
pennpient? 

To answer this question we must first remind ourselves 
in the analogous ease of right and 
as perceived by the eye. There are, as 
of purely visual direction corresponding 
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to these distinctions. But we also found cogent reason for 
holding that the opposition of visual directions is not felt 
as the contrast between right and left, up and down, except 
in so far as the data of sight are correlated and co-ordinated 
with the data of touch. There is therefore a strong 
presumption that the same holds for the directions from 
near to far and from far to near. If physical and physio- 
logical conditions were such that movements of increasing 
instead of decreasing convergence were required for clear 
vision of objects which for touch are more remote, and if 
movements of decreasing instead of increasing convergence 
were required for clear vision of what for touch are nearer 
objects, the visual direction which is now felt as from near 
to far 'would be felt as from far to near, and inversely. 

This result is confirmed by other facts which indicate 
the ultimate subordination of even binocular experience to 
tactual data and to sight as educated by touch. Where 
in accsordance with the special binocular condition of the 
perception of solid figure we ought to see a human face in 
inverted relitfi, we fail to do so. The normal appearance 
of the human face obtrudes itself in spite of the binocular 
system of local signs w^hich, if they were effective, would 
transform its projections into hollows and its hollows into 
projections. This seems hard to explain if we suppose 
that the binocular apprehension of the directions from near 
to far and from far to near, as such, depend only on retinal 
experiences and the motor sensations of the eyeballs, 
inde|>endent.lj of meaning acquired by association with 
other visual data and ultimately with tactual data. 

Even more important is the fact that the binocular fusion 
of disparate impressions bo as to yield a single sensation is 
itself to a large extent determined by associative suggestion. 
It is not true that fusion and non-fusion depend only on 
ajmtomical conditionB— on the degree of disparateness of the 
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retinal impressions. Eetinal impressions equally disparate 
may or may not fuse. Whatever in accordance with past 
experience tends to sixggest that ”we are looking at a single 
thing favours fusion ; whatever tends to suggest that we 
are looking at two things works to prevent fusion. In 
combining drawings in a stereoscope we may at first see 
them only as snpeiposed on a flat surface with their 
component lines remaining distinct. Yet, if we merely add 
aline tending to suggest solid figure such as we are familiar 
with, we obtain the stereoscopic eflect. Further, in certain 
cases of squinting and in others where the shape of the 
retinal surface has been altered by disease, the patient 
begins by seeing double where he had previously seen 
single, and then gradually learns to see single again. 
Finding, in constant experience, that his double images 
really correspond to single tilings he acquires the habit of 
fusing them in a single visual presentation. This depen- 
dence of binocular fiision on associative suggestion is hard 
to explain except by assuming that the specially binocular 
perception of spatial relations does not stand apart by itself, 
but is conditioned throughout by its correlation with other 
experiences and ultimately with touch and tactual explora- 
tion. 

§ Correlation of different Sensible Q^ualities as belong- 

ing to the same thhig.— The most essential conditions for 
ilealing with this problem have already been referred to 
in treating of spatial relations and of the distinction 
sensible ap|xmranc6 and external reality. Why is 
the same llama perceived as botb, bright and red ? Because 
the brightness and colour-quality of the visual sensation 
have the same local Bigii. Why is the same surface appre- 
hended by touch as at once smooth and dry and cool? 
Because we fail to dlEtingulsh different extensities for 
the corresponding skin-sensations* Why are a certain 
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colour, on tlae one hand, and a certain smoothness and cool- 
ness, on the other, all referred to the same portion of 
matter as its qualities ? Because we regard them as having 
an identical place. We do this because we have learned, 
under appropriate conditions, to identify extension as felt 
with extension as seen, treating their distinction as a dis- 
tinction of sensible appearance and not of external reality. 
Why, in the first instance, do we refer an odour, sound, or 
heat to a certain body which is at a distance from us ? 
Because the coiTesponding sensations increase as we 
approach it, diminish as we recede from it, and reach a 
maximum when we are close enough to touch it. 

Besides these conditions we must also take account of 
the causal interaction of things with our own bodies when 
we overcome resistance by effort and of the analogous causal 
relations of things with each other. Changes which affect 
a group of qualities together, either as regards their spatial 
relations or otherwise, tend to be regarded as changes in 
the qualities of the same thing. When a piece of paper 
comes in contact with a flame and burns, the resulting 
change affects permanently its appearance to all our senses* 
It also makes a similar difference to the further changes 
which it is capable of undergoing or producing. It will 
not, for instanea, burn again as it did before. 

Attention to interactions involving real alteration as 
distinguished from mere variation of sensible appearance, 
yields the apprehension of a most important class of attri- 
butes, those wdiich have been called by Locke active and 
passive powders. These consist in modes in which certain 
bodies can 1>6 counted on to behave when bi'ought into 
certain relations with other bodies. Wax, for example, 
melts and clay hardens in contact with fire. 
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lact of tLe existence of such change is in itself irrelevant to 
the problem of time-perception. The essential point is that 
the transition involves a peculiar immediate experience 
which we may call the experience of transience. When we 
are in the darkness and an electric light is suddenly turned 
on, it is a quite inadequate account of what takes place in 
ns merely to say that first we have darkness-sensation and 
that immediately following this we have light-sensation. 
It must be added that the transition itself from the one to 
the other is felt in its own peculiar way. What is experienced 
is not mere darkness and then light, but darkness passing 
into light. It is ultimately this transience-experience 
which conditions the thought or perception of the fact that 
a change is taking place, whether the change is apprehended 
as occuiTiiig in our own presentations or in external objects. 
There could be no awareness of what is expressed in the 
proposition, experience h follows experience a, if there were 
not also the peculiar experience involved in the passage of 
a into h. Without an immediate chamge-expgriene©, ^* cog- 
nition of chaiige wo^ be impossible for lack of presenta- 
tiye material. The thought of succession in time must be 
based on the direct experience of time-transience, as the 
thought of red colour is based on the corresponding sensa- 
tion. As the perception or idea of colour- quality is im- 
possible to the blind, so the perception or idea of change 
would be impossible to a being without the change- 
sentience.” ^ 

The immediate experience of transience is, as such, con- 
fined to the moment in which it is being felt. But the 
apprehension of an event as an object of thought or 
perception transcends this limit. It necessarily involves 
the mental reference to a past and to a future which, Just 


^ My vol. i, p, 360. 
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because they are past and future, cannot be iniinediately 
experienced at tlie moment, and the present is apprehended 
only as related to this before and after — as being the 
transition from one to the other. 

§ 3. Present, Past, and Future. — What we . apprehend 
as past or future is always determined for our thought as 
future or past relatively to a present. How is the present 
itself determined ? The only possible answer is that it is 
determined by some character of immediate experience; 
and the character of immediate experience which fulfils this 
function is simply its immediacy. The present is fixed i 
inasmuch as it is the moment of actually felt pleasures ; 
and pains, desires and emotions, of actually sensed sensa-l 
tions and of images actually imaged. Whatever is not 
our actual experience at the moment or not apprehended 
as being simultaneous with this is referred to the past or 
future. 

This statement, however, requires qualification. It 
applies only to the present strictly understood as a mo- 
mentary transition between past and future, a 
edg e^*! as Professor dames calls it. But what we usually 
cau the present time includes more than this ; it includes 
more or less of the immediate past, and also pei'haps more 
or less of the immediately anticipated future. The reason 
is that our power of definitely discriminating the parts of 
duration is limited, and that even when we could dis- 
criminate we are not interested in doing so. Hence we 
do not single out and, so to speak, divide the momentary 
present as a separately distinguishable object from all that 
precedes and follows. Thus when we speak of the present 
we usually refer to what has been called the 
present. In short, the practically cognised present is no 
knife-edge, but a saddle-back with a certain breadth of its 
own, and from which we look in two directions into time. 
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The unit of composition of our perception of time is a '\ 
duration *wit]i a bow and a stern, as it were a rearward- V 
and a forward-looking end.’^ ^ This specious present in- 
cludes more or less of the recent past according to yariable 
conditions. It is perhaps smallest in the experiments, 
previously referred to, in which the subject is called on to 
estimate very brief intervals. On the perceptual level, it 
is longer when conation is obstructed or delayed, and 
shorter when conation proceeds successfully and easily 
towards the attainment of its end. The pi^sent is long to 
th^, hungry^^^^d^^^ the hungry dog compelled to wait for 
its lood; whereas one present rapidly succeeds another 
when the child or the dog is enjoying its play. 

Distinction between past, present, and^^^^^ 
apprehended only in a rudimentarj way at the percept:ual ^ 
leyel. . But there is, even at this level, what we may call a 
“not yet” consciousness and a “no more” consciousness. 

The “ not yet ” consciousness is contained in the pro- 
spective attitude of attention— in the pre-adaptation for 
what is to come which it involves. This “ not yet con- 
sciousness is emphasised when conation is delayed or 
obstructed, as when the dog is kept waiting for its bone. 

In this experience not only is the present lengtliened, but 
the contrast between present and future is - heightened. 

The “no more” consciousness emerges most distinctly 
when conation is abruptly disappointed or frustrated. 

The dog in tlie fable which lets go its actual bone in order 
to seize the reflected bone in the water, would have this 
experience in a marked manner. 

With the advent of ideal representation the ** no more ” 
and the “ not yet ” eiperienees l>ecoine much more definite. 

This must be the ease even when ideas occur only as 



* James, FnncipkSf vol, L, p. 6O0» 
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supplements of perceptual process, and not as components 
of ideational trains. The hungry child seeing preparations 
for food, may call up a mental picture of itself eating the 
food. The ideally represented satisfaction stands in sharp 
contrast with its present impatient hunger, In this case 
the not yet ” consciousness assumes a very definite form. 
Sully, who gives this example, illustrates the corresponding 
“ no more consciousness in the following manner. ** A 
child is watching some interesting object, say the play of 
the sunbeam on the wall of his nursery. Suddenly the 
sun is obscured by a cloud and the marvel of the dancing 
light vanishes. In place of the golden brilliance there now 
stands the dull commonplace wallpaper. . . . The [ideal] 
image persists, and attracts the attention by reason of its 
interestingness. At the same time there is the actual 
present, the sight of the sunleSwS w^all. Here, then, both 
actual experience of the present and represented experience 
which is not now, occur simultaneously, and so supply the 
most favourable conditions for the development of a con- 
sciousness of their difference or contrast.*’ ^ 

In general, temporal perception is bound up with the 
process of attention. The primary experience of **past- 
mm ** is involved in the cumulative effect of attention on 
its own process^ The primary experience of ** futurehess,” 
if we may allow the expression, is involved in the essentially 
prosj)cctive nature of attention. The present is character- 
ised by the actual sensations which serve to guide and 
determine attention at the moment. 

§ 4. Tarception of Lapse of Time. — By perception of 
lapse of time I mean the perception of a state or process 
at ili termination as having had more or less duration. 
On this point experiments yield interesting results. Two 

^ Tk^Mumm Mindf.wh i, pp. M)*32L 
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methods are mamlj used. Either a time interval is pre- 
sented bj the experimenter,” and the subject has to repeat 
this interval as correctly as possible ; or “ two intervals are 
presented to the subject, who is asked to determine whether 
one is longer or shorter than or equal to the other.” Each 
presented interval is bounded by suitable stimuli, e.g, 
electric sparks or momentary sounds. “Ey whatever 
method we proceed, one result . . . seems to stand out very 
clearly. Short interyals tend to be over-estimated, .and 
long intervals to be undei'-estimated. Between these there 
is an indiif erence interval lying between 700 and 800 thou- 
sandths of a second. Intervals shorter than this are over- 
estimated, those longer are under-estimated.” Another 
general result is that “ filled ” intervals appear longer than 
empty intervals. “ When two stimuli limit a given 

intemil, and when this interval is compared with an equal 
interval which instead of being merely limited by is also 
occupied by sounds, the J filled’ iiiterval appears longer than 
the empty interval, the mcreasihg up 

to a certain point with the number of sounds filling the 
interval.”^ 

The most essential factor conditioning this immediate 
awareness of varying degrees of duration is probably to be 
found in the process of attenticjn with its accompaniments 
and results. Wiiera and so far as there is continuity of / 
attention successive experiences are modified by the cumu/ 
li I f 1 Vi' effect of retentiveness. This cumulative effect varies| 
in its nature with the amount of time which the process ha^ 
talctm. In this way we can explain why an animal or a 
human being in preparing for action should be able to 
wait for the right moment, having no means of determining 
the right moment except lapse of time. What measures 

^ Myers, ExperimmUixl Faychdogyi pp. 297-299. 
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the lapse of time is tie effect of the process of 

are listening te a ioWd,' our experi- 

enea is different at the end of one minute from what it is 
at the end of two minutes, although the sound itself may 
not have altered in quality. This experience is unique in 
kind, and it certainly does not consist in kaying tke parts 
of the sonnd-sensation, as tkey successively occur, spread 
out before us in a sort of duration-line or duration-block. 

The same es^lanation applies to what is called empty 
lame. ^ In music, the several notes are separated by tem- 
poral inteiwals. To keep time is to measure these intervals 
correctly But it is difficult to say by what means we can 
meimure them, except by the process of expectant attention 
Itself. Certainly it is by no ideal reproduction of a series 

of events. Of course, empty time is unly relatively emptv • 
what 18 absent from it is the special kind of experifich ' 
whiflh marks its beginning and end. There are always . 

otlier experiences going on, especially of a motor and 
organic kind. 

llm immediate estimate of lapse of time is most accurate 
for small intervals^ It appears to become progressively 
less precise as the intervals become larger. If we «-o for a 
walk and ask ourselves at any moment how long we have 
been walking, we can say immediately without any explicit 
process of calculation that we have been about half-an-liour 
or about an hour. The limits of error are indeed very 
wide, hut imdoubtedly there seems to be sowe power of 
estimatmg lapse of time, even for these comparatively loim 
^nods. It m not quite a fair test to try this experiment 
without previous practice; a man may be able to estimate 

* Many experiments have been made to determine more nreeiaelv 
he conditione on .hieh it depends : but the resultroSneTarS 

twnW^T I have not thought it advisable to 

tmuble tli0itudanfe with them. w 
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lapse of time with a fair amount of accuracy, and yet not 
have established an accurate relation between his subjective 
estimate and time as measured by the cloclc. With practice 
it is found that a person can tell with a tolerable approach 
to accuracy and without express calculation when an hour, 
or two hours, or half-an-hom’ has elapsed. 

The part played by attention in detennining this imme- 
diate 'estimate is illustrated by conditions 

a^ecting attention afect it also. When we are bored by 
monotony, or when we are distracted by a too great variety 
and rapidity of experiences, the duration of time is so to 
speak magnified. We say that it “ passes very slowly.” 
When attention is very intensely and disagreeably aroused, 
as in moments of acute danger, minutes may appear as 
hours. On the other hand, when attention passes easily 
from object to object, and is agreeably absorbed by each 
in turn^ time passes rapidly. After an entertaining con- 
versation, we may be astonished to find that the hands of 
the clock have travelled over so much space. This contrast 
only holds good for the immediate estimate of lapse of 
time due to the cumxdative effect of past process. When 
we ideally recall a period of time, and estimate it by the 
number and variety of the events which have taken place j 
in it, the period which has been agreeably spent is apt to/ 
appear relatively longer, and the period in wiiich we have' 
been bored, shorter. In ideal retrospect, periods which 
appearcid interminable while" they were passing shrink as 
it were ; whereas periods that seemed on their actual 
occurrence to pass rapidly are correspondingly expanded 
wlien we review them iu the form of a traia of ideas. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IbBAS ANB lMAaBS« 

.J}: ^Jitroductory.— We now pass from perceptual to 
^eational proces.s-from those trains of mentaActivity 

Id r iHipressions 

and directly worked out in bodily movement to those 

i^hich proceed independently of external stimulation and are 
worked out “ m the head.” Up to this point we have taken 
into account free ideas only in so far as they supplement 
processes which are in their essential character perMptual; 
idiron T f processes which reach their end 

through free ideas succeeding each other in a series inde- 
IHmdeutly of actuaU perception. But definitely distin- 
tmguishaldo ideas are, in general, connected with corre- 

are connected 

With actual sensations. Hence, before expounding the 
T^is . motive nature and function of this higher mode of 
mental activity, it is necessary to e.xamine with some care 
the charactenatic features of a mental image. In what 
rospectedws an object as merely imaged differ from the 
same object as actual] j perceiTed ? 

m " ■■ 
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It sliould be clearly understood that those visual ex- 
periences which are called after-images ” both positive 
and negative are in reality after-sensations/* They are 
due to the continued excitement of the organ of sense after 
the external stimulus has ceased to operate, and cannot 
therefore be regarded as images. They are easily dis- 
tingnisliable from what has been called the primary 
memory-image. This is the peculiarly vivid and definite 
ideal representation of an object which we can maintain or 
recall by a suitable effort of attention immediately after 
perceiving it. The persistence of the so-called after-image ; 
does not depend on an effort of attention, but on the 
abiding effect of the external stimulus. It passes, for 
the most part, very x*apidly from a positive to a negative 
phase and undergoes other modifications which do not 
affect the primary memory-image. Tliere is also another 
conspicuous and important distinction: whatever may 
have been the spatial armngement of the perceived objects, 
the corresponding “ after-images ” are spread out in a fiat 
expanse; but the solidity and persj>eetive of objects as 
actually seen reappcjar in the primary memorj-imaga and 
in ideal images generally. 

§ 2. Distinction and Relation of Image and Idea.— An 
idea can no more exist without an imago than perception 
can exist without sensation. But the image is no more 
identical with the idea than sensation is identical with 
perception. The image is only one constituent of tlie idea ; 
the other and more important constituent is the meaning 
which the image conveys. If I think about the Ihike of 
Weiliiigton, the image present to my consciousness may 
be only the shadowy outline of an aquiline nose. But this 
of course is not my idea of the Duke of Wellington. My 
idea depends on the cumulative result of many complex 
mental processes, such as the reading of Napier's Pemn$iilar 
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Wart etc. If I liad been tbinlring of someone else vdtb 
an aquiline nose, my mental attitude would bave been very 
diSerent, tliougb I might have had the same image. The 
same mental image may thus have very di:Serent mean- 
ings according to context and circumstances. The mean- 
ing varies with the train of thought in which the image 
occurs. 

There are some people# especially those who are much 
occupied with abstract thinking, who are inclined to deny 
that they have any mental imagery at all. They are 
almost or quite unable to visualise objects, and their 
general power of mentally reviving auditory and tactile 
experiences may also be rudimentary. The images which 
with them mark the successive steps in a train of ideas are 
mainly or wholly verbal. What they mentally reinstate 
in the way of an image is the motor process of articulation, 
or the sound of spoken words, or both. The words and 
their meaning are all that are present to consciousness in 
such cases. Images resembling features or concomitants 
of the object thought about are absent. But it is inac- 
curate to say that such persons think without images ; for 
the verbal image is just as much an image in the psycho- 
logical sense as a visual picture of the object is. 

It should be noted however that the verbal image is 
speoially adapted for conveying a kind of meaning which 
the visual picture or other revivals, imitative of the sensible 
appearance of f lie objects tliotight of, can only convey very 
impafectly. All higher modes of cmcejpiual thinking are 
passible only by means of words. To conceive is, tq^ think, 
of the general or universal in contradistmction from., the 
particulars which it embraces and connects. If I think of 
life, for instance, I think of a general kind of process 
manifested in an indefinite diversity of special ways. The 
word U/e enables me to fix attention on the common form 
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of process in contradistmction to its manifold modes of 
manifestation. A mental picture imitative of the object 
is less adapted to fulfil this function than the word life. 
Certainly a mind which depended merely on such pictures 
or similar images could never have formed the conception 
of life in general for the first time. An imitative image 
is adapted to represent some very special and obvious 
manifestation of life, rather than life in general in con- 
tradistinction from its particular phenomena. 

Conceptual process may be regarded as a higher de- 
velopment of ideational process. As we shall see later on, 
the transition is a gradual one, and the germs of con- 
ception are present even in rudimentary trains of ideas. 
What concerns us here is that even the highest develop- 
ments of conception still involve imagery, though the , 
imagery may be and often is purely verbal, or of the nature ' 
of mathematical symbols. In the present chapter we have 
to deal with the nature of mental imagery in general as 
distinguished from actual sensations, or, as we may also 
call them, impressions. 

§ 3. Imageless Thought.— The object of perception is 
never merely sensation ; it is always sensation as meaning 
sometliiug more than its own immediate existence at the 
moment in which it is being experienced. This meaning 
is partly original and partly acquired. Tlie lihe holds good 
for images. .With one important reservation, the original 
meaning of an impression l>elongB also to its revival in the 
image. , Tlie reservation is tliat the ftemii existence of 
external objects is ultimately and directly determined for 
thought only by actual sensation. Acquired meaning in 
the case both of impressions and images is the result of 
dispositions and associations formed and organised by 
previous processes of continuous attention. 

This raises an important question* Why should not 
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these pre-formed dispositions come into operation without 
the revival of anj distingnishable image and jet give rise 
to at least vague apprehension of meaning ? Such aware- 
ness of meaning need not be supposed to consist in pure 
thought divorced from immediate experience ; for the 
excitement of mental dispositions is undoubtedly sometimes 
accompanied by vague modifications of experience, peculiar 
ways of feeling, whieli do not take shape as images ; and 
it is at least a plausible hypothesis that this is always the 
case. There is no reason therefore why imageless thoughts 
should not occur. As a matter of fact, it would seem that 
they do occur, I shall not here investigate them generally ; 
but it is important to point out that they enter into the 
constitution of ordinary trains of ideas. Their function is 
to fill gaps in which relevant images are absent. When 
I am occupied with a- tropic I may find that the onward flow 
of tliought is relatively easy and free : verbal and otlier 
images emerge in close succession ; l)ut there are occasions 
wlien I am arrested by a difficiiitj in making my thought 
articulate, in formulating it definitely. I may still con- 
tinue to be intensely occupied with the whole topic and 
with a certain phase of it. The system of dispositions con- 
nected with it may continue in a state of excitement and 
my immediate experience as a whole may have a peculiar 
eolourkg, so to speak; and yet my thought may fail to 
liiid rallying points in any definitely discernible images. 

These imageless transitions may last for a longer or 
shorter time. Probably they play a much greater part in 
the mental life of some persons than in that of others. 
They may frei|uently occur so transiently as to escape 
detection even wlicm wb are prepared to look for them. 
Hence, Professor James may well be right in maintaining 
that such states, as he calls them, are constantly present 
as Mnks between imaged ideas. The stream of conscious- 
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ness on tins view is ‘Mike a bird’s life”; it is “made of 
alter n atioiis . . . Tlie resting-places 

are usuallj occupied hj sensorial iniagiiiatioiis of some 
sort . . . ; the places of flight are filled with thoughts of 
relations, that for the most part obtain between the 
matters contemplated in the pexiods of comparative rest. 
Let us call the resting-places the ‘ substantive parts ’ and 
the places of flight the ‘ transitive parts ’ of the stream of 
thought. ” ^ It should, however, he noted that the occur- 
rence of imageless thouglit is not limited to such transitive 
states. It sometimes yields a comprehensive view of the 
total result reached by successive steps. '‘When we have 
listened to a poem recited,” or “to a melody sung,” wo 
may forget the words and the tones “ while yet all that was 
in them lives on in an abiding mood of our soul. After 
the definite oxitlines ” of a landscape “ have long dis- 
appeared from memory ” vre may still preserve an indelible 
total impression. In sucb cases, “ myriads of details are 
lost, as b^^ merged and fused in a . whole, 

which wa but reluctantly again analyse into its con- 
stituents, in pr^^^^ communicate it to others.” ^ 

§ 4. likeness of Impression and Image,— The image r 
more or le.ss rescmildes the impressions which it repro-i 
duces. But the reproduction ia easily distinguishable from 
the original ; there must tlierefore be an importtint differ- 
ence or differences. The points of agreement are, at least 
in part, easy to assign. The qualities of sensation, such 
as colour, sound, etc., in all their varieties enter into the 
composition both of the perceptual present ation and of 
the image, and these qivalities can only appear in an image 

^ James, Principles, vol. i. , p. 243. 

*Lotze, Microms^m^ Bk v., eh. iii,, traiwlated by Mias Jones* 
Lotee, however, has in view “ the possibiUfcy of not only image- 
less thought, but of purely * supersensible intuition.* ” 
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because tliey have previously appeared in an impressional 
experience. The associations of the impression, its ac- 
quired meaning, and its local and temporal order reappear 
in the image. The reproduction varies greatly in degree 
of accuracy and completeness. Here individual differences 
are very conspicuous. Some can scai^eely recall colours 
at all ; others can do so with gi-eat vividness and accuracy, 
A person who almost entirely lacks the power to image 
colours may be capable of reproducing sounds with pre- 
cision and distinctness. Some men seem quite incapable 
of reproducing odours ; others can reproduce odours more 
vividly than any other sensible qualities. 

These differences have an important influence on the 
general character of trains of ideas in different indi- 
viduals. Thera are some who work mainly with visual 
imagery, others with auditory, and others, again, with 
revivals of motor experienctis. Between these extreme 
types there are of course manifold intermediate grada- 
tions. 

§ 5. Characteristic Differences of Impression and Im- 
age. — (a) Fragmentariness of Image. Our actual sense- 
experience at any moment fonns a continuous totality. 
Particukr imprc^ssions of touch or temperature form an 
unbroken unitvy with the mass of impressional experiences 
due to the constant excitation of the sensitive surface of 
the skin over the whole body. Tlie impact of sound waves 
not only produces auditory sensations, but also tactual 
seiisationB due to vibrations set up in the external ear and 
ill other parts of the organism, ^riiese tiietual experiences 
on the one hand form |)art of the general mass of cutaneous 
sensation, and on the other they unite with the proper 
sensations of sound so intimately that it needs an effort of 
analysis to distinguish them. Similarly taste-sensationa 
are intermingled with touch sensations of the tongue and 
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palate, and tlirougli these are contiimous with cutaneous 
impression in general. 

As regards sight, each particular yisual impression is 
part of the total expeiience due to stimulation of the 
whole retina, and the entire mass of risual sensation is 
bound up with tactual and muscular experiences due to 
position and movement of the eje-lids and of the eye-ball 
in its socket. All joint, tendon and muscle sensations 
enter into the general ** consentience ” as we may call it. 
Finally, all the special sensations of touch, sight, sound, 
taste, smell, tendon, joint and muscle are intimately united 
with the organic sensibility and its varying modifications. 

Now in the mental image there is no reinstatement of 
tliis ** consentience.” The sensory elements of the image’ 
are detached from the total mass of impressional experience 
of which they would form part, if they occurred as actual 
sensations. If we mentally image a sound, the imaged 
sound is not part of one continuous whole with the totality 
of cutaneous, motor, organic, and other sensations occur- 
ring at the moment. Whatever sensations are being pro- 
duced at the time by the impact of sound-waves on the 
ear enter into the general consentience ; but the merely 
represented sound is outside the impressional context and 
remains relatively isolated- Similarly a visual image, 
however full and distinct it may be as a purely visual 
experience, is discontinuous with the totiil sentience. 
Only experiences due to actual stimulation of the retina or 
some equivalent condition enter into this. In geneml we, 
may afcm that all mental imagery as compared , with 
actual sensation has a more or less fragmentary characteri 
The .sensoij elements revived in the imago are cut’ oil 
from their sensational context and appear in detachment. 
This is one great distinction, perhaps the most important, 
between image and percept* 
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^ (h) Intensity. Hume is perfectly right in afarmine 
that percepts differ from images “ in the force or liveliness 
1 with which they strike upon the mind.” But the state- 
i ment is ambiguous. 

We must examine with great care the nature of this 
force and liveliness, which according to Hume and others 
IS uistmctive of sensations. 

We cannot affirm that a sound or a colour as mentallv 
revived IS always louder or brighter than the con-espond- 
ing sensation. On the contrary, it would seem that varia- 
tions m the degree of a sensible quality are reproducible in 
much the same way as variations in hind. I may mentally 
recall the brightness of an electric light, and I may then 
actually look at the comparatively dim flame of a candle 
On comparing fte image with the percept, I may recognise 
that the electric light as mentally revived has a higher 
degree of brightness than the candle-flame as actually 
seen. It is true that the power of representing gradations 
of sensible quality v.aries in different persons, just as the 
power of representing the qualities themselves varies 
But good visualisers seem to possess it in a very hi<di 
egree. A person so endowed, in giving an account of 
his mental picture of the morning breakfast-table, says- 
I have more power to recall colour than any other one 
thing ; if, for example, I were to recall a plate decorated 
with iiowers 1 could reproduce in a drawing the exact 
tone, etc 1 10 colour of anything that was on the table 
iH perfeetlj Tivid. ^ 

Are we then to reject the distinction between images 
and percepts as respectively “ faint ” and “ vivid ” ? This 
is a possible course. There are other differences which 
may he regarded as ordinarily sufficient to prevent con- 

' .Tomes, Priwiples gf Psychology, Vol, IL. p. cfl. 
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fusion between tbem. But we oug’ 
discariling a distinction generally 
psychology and common sense. 0^ 
we accept it, we must mean by i 
different from intensive gradations t; 
present in impression and image. W 
The answer seems to be container 
According to him the distinctive cha 
as compared with images is the for< 
which they stadke tbe inind. This*‘i 
the essential point. At bottom the 
rence of kind, not merely of degree, 
the mind in the same way as actual s 
To bring out the nature of the diff 
convenient to consider first cases in w 
It is most conspicuous where the sen 
consciousness in a violent manner, 
disturb the flow of mental activity, 
lightning or the piercing scream of 
serve as illustrations. The shriek of 
vades consciousness in a violently dist 
a sense in wdiich tlie degree of loudne 
perhaps be mentally reproduced witli 
a person possessed of exceptional po 
But the mode of occurrence in coi 
different. Tlie mentally revived son 
the mind ” like the sound as actm 
image ever does strike the mind in tl 
/ In such experiences as that of i 
primary impression is by no meat 
work. The whole organism receives 
a mass of organic and motor sensati< 
these concomitant sensations fail to 
a very imperfcict way. It mav Be 
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tlieir presence in tlie actual sense-experience wLicli gives 
to tMs experience its aggressive character. Now it seems 
evident that they cannot give an aggressive character to 
the experience unless they possess this character themselves, 
and as a matter of fact they are highly intrusive and ob- 
trusive. But if organic sensations can ** strike the mind ” 
in this way, there is no reason why other sensations should 
not do so too. The ultimate appeal must be to introspec- 
tion. This shows in the case of the steam- whistle that the 
sound itself is aggressive in the same way as the organic 
sensations which accompany it. The organic sensations 
follow the beginning of the sound after the lapse of about 
a second, but the sound itself is aggressive from the 
outset. 

The steam- whistle is an extreme case, involving violent 
shock and disturbance. But there are abundant instances 
in which sensations strike the mind without overwhelming 
it in this painful manner. The chimes of a bell heard as 
we are passing in front of a church break in upon con- 
sciousness with notable force and Kveliness. But they 
need not have a disturbing efcct, and they need not be 
accompanied by conspicuous organic sensations. None 
the less they have an impressiveness or aggressiveness 
analogous to that of the steam- whistle. The same holds 
true genemlly of sensations produced by a stimulus which 
Is stronger than we are accustomed to. But there is a 
certain normal level of intensity of stimulus at which and 
below which we do not naturally notice the aggressive 
character of the sensation, unless it occurs suddenly and 
hnds us unprepared. At these lower intensities the 
aggressiveness of the sensation does not under ordinary 
conditions catch our attentions but it would be wrong to 
conclude that it has therefore ceased to exist. We do 
not usually take note of what is familiar to us, but only 
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of what is relatively iinfamiliai*. It is therefore natural 
that the chai'acteristic of sense-experience which is ex- 
pressed by such metaphors as “ striking ” the mind or 
** laying hold on the mind should normally be noticed 
only when it is present in an unusual degree of intensity. 

Its presence even in these lower phases of intensity may 
be detected if we pass from the comparison of impressions 
with impressions to the comparison of impressions with 
images. If we look at a sheet of white paper, and then, 
closing our eyes, call up a mental picture of the paper, 
its brightness as actually seen may be revived with ap- 
proximate accunicy in the image. But if we again open 
our ej.e9* itnd pass from the mental picture to the actual 
percepts we may note in the moment of transition a di:ffer- 
ence wlilch can only be described by saying that the 
image does not strike the mind as the actual percept does. 
We may vary the experiment by Srst calling up mentally 
the image of an electric light, and then looking at a dim- 
mer object, such as a candle-flame. The imaged brightness 
of the electric light is greater than that of the candle- 
flame; but the actual sensation of brightness which we 
have in looking at the candle-flame enters and persists 
in consciousness in a different manner from the mental 
picture of the electric light. It strikes the mind with 
some degree of force and liveliness; whereas the mental 
image does not strike the mind in the same way. 

Our conclusion is that at bottom the distinction between 
image and percept, as respectively' faint and vivid states, is 
based on a difference of kind. The percept has an aggres- 
siveness wdiich does hot Mong to the image. It strikes 
the mind with varying degrees of force or liveliness accord- 
ing to the vailing intensity of the stimulus. This degree | 
of force or liveliness is part of what we ordinarily mean | 
hy the intensity of a sensation. But this constituent of I 
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tlie intensity of sensations is absent in mental imagery. 
Since it is distinctive of impressions, we mav ^ 

Bioml Mtiensity, Impressional intensity may depend on 
suddenness. A sliglit sound, wlien we are totally unpre* 
pared for it, may enter consciousness in a violent manner ; 
but in the main impressional intensity increases or de- 
creases concomitantly with the intensity of the stimulus. 
The smaller it is the less eifectively will it serve as a mark 
distinguishing percept from image. Hence when it is very 
] slight it may be practically inoperative. Thus we may fail 
j to distinguish between a very slight sound as actually 
heard, and the mental representation of it. The possibility 
of this has been shown experimentally ; but it does not, as 
has been supposed, constitute a valid argument for regard- 
ing the distinction between image and percept as merely 
one of degree. 

(c) Distinctness. Images as compared with percepts 
have for the most part a sketchy or schematic character. 
Fart of the fiUmg in of the actual seiise-experience fails to 
reappear in its reproductionv which is therefore blurred 
and hazy. 

This does not apply mthout exception to all mental 
imagery. Most persons, i£ not all, can reproduce in a 
precise and delicately differentiated mannei' certain kinds 
of experience. The internal language by which trains of 
thought are hat)itually carried on in human beings is often 
a vary precise reinstatement of 8ign>s used in the inter- 
change of ideas between diHerent persons. In many eases 
words as mentally reproduced are fairly ex^tct counterparts 
of words as actually spoken. Both sound and motor 
are revived in a precise and clear-cut way, 
Ihe image lacks impressional intenaitj ; but its^qmlitetive 
indistinguishabie from that of the"jei:aept. In 
the motor activity of aSicilition is very pre- 
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cisely revived, but the auditory element is absent or almost 
absent. Others mentally envisage printed or written 
characters either in addition to, or instead of, internal 
speech. 

Even those persons who can reproduce articulate sounds 
with maximum distinctness may be unable to recall in- 
articulate noises except in the vaguest manner. When 
they make the attempt, they tend to substitute some 
imitation by the human voice for the noises themselves. 

The schematic character of ideal representation is best 
exemplified in the mental reproduction of the a.ppearance 
of material things as they are presented to sight and 
touch, and exp>lored by movements of the eye and hand. 
In most persons this reproduction is predominantly visual^ 
though some depend mainly on motor and tactual revivals. 
We shall here only consider visual imagery. This often 
includes motor revival : for, with many persons, the 
‘‘ inward eye’* follows the contours of objects and scans 
their parts successively much as the bodily eye does. 

It is well known that there are very great differences 
between the visualising powers of different individuals. 
Some few seem to be capable of calling up mental pictures 
of what they have seen, possessing a vividness, distinetiiesa, 
and wealth of detail little sliort of actual vision- But the 
accounts which these people give of themselves must cer- 
tainly be accepted in many instances emn gram salis, 
Tliey are usually untrained in introspection, and tliey 
probably do not express themselves with rigorotis pre- 
cision. In any case we must make a point of distinguish- 
ing between what a man is capable of in the way of 
visualising when the occasion requires him to do his best 
and the imagery which enters into his ordinary trains of 
thought. We shall see at a later stage that the habitual 
recall of all the concrete detail of actual perception would 
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in ordinary thinking, such as takes place by means of 
words, be not only a superfluity, but an encumbrance, 
destroying efficiency. A man who can call up mental 
pictures equal in distinctness to the reality is no more 
likely to do so habitually, than a man who can take very 
long leaps is likely to substitute these for ordinary walking. 
Setting aside certain exceptional cases as not yet sufficiently 
investigated, we may affirm that ordinary 
is . more or less sketchy and , blurred. 
actual vision. In some men, including many of the best 
introspective psychologists, such as Fechner, it is so very 
blurred and sketchy that it could scarcely become more so 
without ceasing to exist altogether.^ The, pictoes 

of these persons can scarcely he called pictures at all. 
They are rather the indescribably attenuated ghosts of 
pictures. They are, to use Fechner’s language, "..ilry, 
unsubstantial and vaporous/* Persons possessing a much 
higher visualising power than Fechner will readily recognise 
the aptness of these terms as applied to the greater part 
of their own visual imagery. 

Yery poor visualisers often And the greatest difficulty 
in indicating what it is that they actually see with the 
mental eye. Thus one of James’s pupils, asked to call up 
a picture of his breakfast-table, replies ; Thex'© is nothing 
definite about it. Everything is vague. I cannot say 
what I see. I could not possibly count the chairs, but I 
happen to know that there are ten. I see nothing in detail. 
The chief thing is a general imprcvssion that I cannot tell 
exactly what I do see/* ® This is a somewhat extreme ease. 

^ There aita a few exceptional <?aBe8, in which the power of visiiab 
i«ing appears to be almost completely absent. Mr. Welton, of Leeds 
University, assures me that he does not possess even the rudiments 
of visualising faculty, 

* Op. vol. ii., p. S4. 
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But it brings out tbe point wbicli most requires to be 
empbasised in tbis connection. Tbe indistinctness of 
mental imagerj is to a large extent of a quite peculiar 
cbaraoter. It is different in hind Jrom tbe indistinctness 
of percepts sucb as may be due to dimness of light, dis- 
tance, and tbe like. It is also different in kind from tbe 
indistinctness of positive ' and negatiTe af ter-sensations in 
tbe various phases tbrougb wbicb. they pass. An image 
is sketchy and schematic, because it contains only an 
extmct from the content of sense-perception. But it is 
a surprise to most people who subject these images to 
introspective scrutiny vdien they discover bow tbe ex- 
tract is often made. It becomes quite intelligible to them 
that Alice in Wonderland could see the grin without the 
cat. Tbis applies not only to complex objects, but also in 
* tbe experience of some persons to apparently simple 

sensible qualities such as colours and sounds. I attempt 
to recall a certain definite shade of red and I succeed. 
On comparing the imaged red witb the pereeirecl, I am 
i able to identify the two as tbe same colour. Exit they are 

the same with a difference which does not wholly consist 
in absence of iitipressional intensity. There is a fi.lling 
in** in tbe percept which is non-existent in tbe idea. 
Wliat tbis filling in ” may be I cannot say. All that I 
am confident about is that it is conspicuously present in 
the percept and conspicuously absent in tbe image.^ 

The comparative , in^iistmctiiesS' ■ of. images ia,, ..traceable 

to various causes. It is partly due to wdiat Dr. Ward 
has called ** oblivi sconce.** Soma parts of the impressional 
experience have disappeared from tbe image, simply 
because of a deficiency in our power to retain or at least 


* I am also confident that the ** filling in” does not wholly con- 
sist in accompanying motor and organic sensations. 
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reproduce them. The vagueness of the mental image is 
also increased bj what Dr. Ward calls ** reduplication.'^ 
jit is the product, not of a single perception, but of a 
; plurality of perceptions which agree only in certain points, 
and differ in others. Only the points of agreement are 
.recalled in a fixed and definite manner. The divergent 
‘details by their very divergence obstruct the process of 
reproduction. Hence, so far as they are concerned, the 
image is vague and fluctuating. One who had seen the 
queen but once would scarcely be likely to think of her 
without finding the attendant circumstances recur as well; 
this could not happen after seeing her in a hundred 
different scenes.” ^ 

But there is a still more important reason for the com- 
parative indefiniteness of ideal revival. It would be not 
i only useless, but disadvantageous, to recall all the details 
of iinpressional experience. A connected train of ideas is 
in its character conative. It takes place in the service of 
^ some practical or tlicoretieal interest. Only so much need 
i be revived as may be required by the dominant interest of the 
■ moment; all else being irrelevant would be a mere encum- 
brance, hindering and embarrassing the course of mental 
activity. If I wish to recall what I did yesterday, in 
order to find out how far I have fallen short of the moral 
ideal, or for any other preetical reason, a few minutes will 
probably sufiice for retrospect. But how is it that I can 
re<?all in a few minutes experiences which occupied twelve 
hours? Only by omission. We simply make an outline 
sketch, in which the salient characters of things and events 
and actions appear, without their mdividualismg details. 
Mere forgetfulness in part helps to make this possible ; 
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^ Ward, 4rticle ** Psychology/* Encyclopaedia Britannkai ninth 
edition, XX., p. 62. 



* Analytic P^yrhology^ ¥oL ii., p. IBS. 


but tliere is imicli also whioli I do not forget, and yet do 
notreealL I pass it OTer sitiiplj because it would not 
help me, being irrelevant to inj guiding interest. “ If I 
picture myself as eating in j breakfast at tlie beginning of 
the day, it is enough to have a generic image of the break- 
fast-table and the succession of particular iacidcmts which 
took up the half-hour spent in eating. Hence it is possible 
for me to recall the whole event of taking breakfast, wliieh 
occupied half an hour, in the fraction of a minute, and 
then to pass on to something In general, mental 

imagery is more detailed and vivid in persons whose 
interests .are concrete rather than abstract. The savage, 
the uneducated person, and the poet or artist have usually 
far more powder at least of mental visualisation and often 
of other modes of imagery tlian the mathematician or the 
philosopher. As we noted above, persons habituated to 
abstract thinking have often little or no definite imagmj# 
except reproductions 

(d) llelation to Subjective AcUvity. In actual sensation 
we are relatively passive and receptive, because impressions 
are determined by a factor which is not psychical at all-— • 
the stimulus. What the stimulus does for us in percep- 
tion, we have to do for oiirselves in the casa of free ideas. 
Images are attended to only so far and so long as they 
connect tliemselves with the gcnieral direction of mental 
activity at the moment or arouse a new current of activity 
by bringing into play pre-existing conative tendencies. 
Impressions on the other hand tend by their impressional 
intensity to^ eompd attention. If ibej are sufficiently 
intense they may forcibly divert attention from the most 
absorbing train of thought. 

Impressions, so long as the stimulus persists on which 
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they depend, display a si/eadiness wMcli is absent in tlie ease 
of images. Images are maintained before conscionsness 
purely by an effoi^t of attention ; when we are attending 
to a percept, impressional intensity due to the stimulus 
co-operates with our subjective activity, steadfastly sus- 
taining it. Now attention is never perfectly fixed and 
continuous. It flags at intervals and constantly tends to 
pass from one point to another; it is probably subject 
to a regular rhythm of remission and concentration. 
Hence the peculiar unsteadiness of images even when we 
deliberately attempt to arrest and detain them. As Dr. 
"Ward says, the image, in spite of our eflorts to fix it, 
varies continually in clearness, and completeness, remind- 
ing one of nothing so much as of the illnminated devices 
made of gas jets common at fetes, when the wind sweeps 
across them. . . . There is not this perpetual flow , and 
flicker in wliat we perceive.^^ ^ Dr. Ward perhaps goes too 
far in attributing this “ flow and flicker ” to all mental 
imagery. The statistical evidence seems to show that 
some exceptionally gifted persons can maintain a visual 
image before their mental view without these fluctuations. 
But even in these cases the detention of the image costs a 
kind and degree of mental exertion which is not required 
I in atten2ing“fbq)erc6pt8. 

The same contrast manifests itself in another way when 
we compare impraHsional change and transition with the 
sequence of iinagas. Images, as vehicles of ideas, usually 
follow each other in accordance with purely psychological 
conditions ; their sequence is determined by preformed 
associatitjUB tegether with the general trend of mental 
activity at the moment. The flow of images thus depends 
on the continuous self-development of the attention- 




^ Article Psychology,’’ p, 689. 
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process. Changes in impressions, on the contrary, are 
only partially initiated by the changing direction of 
attention. They are determined to a yery large extent 
by alterations in the nature of the stimuli affecting the 
organs of sense. So far as this is the case they bear the 
character, not of a continuous deyelopment of conscious 
process, but of sonietliing winch ha^yfem in consciousness. 
Tliis character is most conspicuous when external changes 
suddenly introduce experiences for which the mind is un- 
prepared, as when the chair we are sitting on unexpectedly 
gives way beneath us. But even when we are awaiting an 
event and are prepared to act appropriately when it comes, 
there is still a certain discontinuity or abruptness in the 
mode of its occurrence in consciousness as compared with 
the sequence of ideas in a train of thought. It is not a 
con ti nuation of our own meiib^l activity j it is something 
which happens to us, something which strikes upon the 
mind feom without. 

(e) Eelation to Motor ArMmty, Inasmuch as percepts 
depend on external stimulation proceeding from smTound- 
ing things, they must vary with the spatial relations of 
the organism and its parts to environing conditions. 
Hence our perceptions vary with our movements. We can 
carry our images about with us ; but if we turn our head 
away or close our eyes we can no longer see what we saw 
before. In particular the sensations we receive vary with ' 
the adaptation of our sense-organs. For most distinct 
vision we bring the eye into such a position that the rays 
from the object fall on the yellow spot ; we accommodate 
the lens so that they form a distinct image on the retina, 
and so forth. TIxe presence of these motor adjustments 
forms an important distinction bc^tween actual vision and 
visual imagery. The same holds good mutatis mutandh 

I of the other senses. 
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It is tme that tliere is also an adjustment to images, 
and that this adjustment consists in great part of a 
revival of the motor experiences vrhieh enter into actual 
perception. But the revival is easily distinguishable 
from actual movement. There is a difference of general 
attitude. In merely imaging ** the , atte^ as if 

drawn backward, toiyards the brain.” The motor revival 
exists side by side with the sensations due to the actual 
state of the organism and its parts. We may be scanning 
a mental picture, and this may involve some revival 
of the motor processes involved in actual vision. But at 
the same time we abstain from the corresponding active 
movements of the eye. The bodily eye may even be 
closed. Thus the motor revival is the more easily dis- 
tinguished from actual movement because the actual 
sensations of position and movement which we receive 
from the eye are incompatible with the movements wbich 
are ideally reproduced. The reproduced movements appear 
therefore to occupy an inner circle. Extruded from the 
periphery they seem to take place within the head. 

§ 6. Eelative Independence of Percept and Image.— 
Q-azing at the blue sky, we may, as Dr. Ward observes, 
mentally picture a portion of it as red instead of blue. 
How it is very important to note that most people, while 
they are imaging the sky as red, do not cease to see it as 
blue. The red does not get between them and the sky so 
as to hide its blueness. Similarly, in calling up with 
closed eyes a visual image, most persons find that this 
does not form part of the grey field which is due to 
own light. It may sometimes appear to be 
itself in the grey field. But when this happens 
disappearing altogether as an image and 
impression. The mom distmcjdX 
an „ image, the more disconnected and inde- 
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pendent it appears relatively to tlie aensations wMeh liave 
their aoorce in the state of the retina. 

The case is similar with other senses. I can imagine 
liow the fingers wMeh are now holding my pen would 
feel if they were dipped in waria water. But the mental 
image does not annul actual Bensation. Similarly, I can 
clearly distinguish a mentally articulated word, however 
faint it may be, though mj ears are simultaneously assailed 
by a deafening din. I can also articulate a word mentally 
when inj organs of speech are motionless or engaged in 
uttering other sounds. 

Facts of this kind show that perc€^pts and images 
possess a relative independence. This can be accounted 
for if we suppose that the nervous tracts excited in per- 
ceptual process are not whollj eomeident with those 
excited in connexion with imagery. 

This view is borne out by pathological cases. There 
are cases in which the power of recalling images — ^visual, 
tactual and auditory— was apparently non-existent, with- 
out loss of the corresponding sensations. 

The question as to tlie relation of the nervous seats 
of sensations and percepts on the one hand, and of 
ideas on the other, is still a vexed one. But the most 
probable conclusion ap|)earB to be that, though they are 
continuous and more or less overlap, they are l>y no 
means necessarily coincident. 

In any case it is plain from ordinary experience that 
the existence of seBsations do not imply the possibility 
of correapondiBg images. Persons who have little or 
no power of visual imagery can see actual objects as 
well as the best visiia, Users. Similarly, those who have 
very limited power of mentally reviving sounds may 
have quite keen auditory perception. Few people, if 
any, have in a considerable degree the power of calling 
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Tip mental images of organic sensations. In animals, well« 
developed perceptual powers may be combined with little 
or no capacity for mental imagery. 

§ 7. Hallucinations, Illusions and Dreams.— To under- 
stand the nature of hallucination we must bear in mind 
what has been said concerning the distinction between 
sensible appearance and external reality.^ Homally, we 
are able con’ectly to recognise perceived things through- 
out the variations of their sensible appearance. The 
variations do not normally lead to gross misapprehension 
of the nature of things perceived, still less do they cause 
or strongly prompt to belief in the presence of things 
in our environment which in reality are not there at all. 
But extreme cases occur, mainly under pathological con- 
ditions, in which this is otherwise. The result is what 
is called hallucination. A certain impressional experi- 
ence has in the past acquired associations thi'ough which 
it habitually, vividly, and urgently suggests the presence 
of a certain land of external object. When such an object 
is actually present as a condition of the sensations which 
suggest its presence, there is correct perception. What 
appears to be perceived really is perceived. When, in the 
absence of such an object, sensations of the same kind 
are produced by other conditions, there is either illusion 
or hallucination or something intermediate between the 
two. 

In the case of pure illusion the senses are in a normal 
state and are affected in a normal way by something 
actually present ; but the .resulting impressions, either 
owmg ,,to. inyeter^ association or to some other cause, 
suggest the presence of something of a different nature. 
This happens, for instance, when a wax figure is taken for 
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a liTiMg man, or a dummy "book for a real one, or an 
empty egg-sliell for an egg with the usual contents. 
Similarly, when in a stereoscope two tiat drawings appear 
as a single solid figure, the sensations experienced are pro- 
duced in a normal way, but their habitual associations 
suggest an object different from that which is actually 
present. 

In hallucination, . on the ^ . contraiy , ■■ ■the imprassional 

experience, is flue .wholly or in par,t.,to ..an exceptioml^state 
of the ,sens6“Orgaii8 .themselves ■■ or of' their' nervous con- 
nexions. Thus in deUrkim trcmms a man appears to sea 
rats ” or see snakes because he has impressions similar to 
those which he -vToiild have if he actually perceived rats or 
snakes, and l)ecause the accpiired meaning of these impres- 
sions is vividly and iri'esistildy suggested by habitual 
association. But in contrast with cases of illusion, the 
impressions themselves are not due merely to a stimulus 
affecting the retina in a nornml way : they are due instead 
partly or wholly to an abnormal state of the nervous 
system induced by alcoholic poisoning. The result is that 
kind of erroneous perception wliich is called hallucination. 

A perception may be partly an illusion, and partly 
an hallucination. Tims iva may appear to see a man, 
when what is perceived is really a suit of clothes. The 
spcidal nature of the sensations experienced may be due 
partly to the suit of clotlies, and partly to an exceptional 
state of the visual apparatus; so. far as. ..the 'Sensatioxis 
which arise in a normal niMiner f rom the external stimulus 
are wrcmgly intorBP§f§d»J#toe far as other 

sensationg due to an abnormal condition of the retina or 
neryo,U8, system, enter: into tim. experience,, ,fher 0 „is„, halluci- 
nation* It may happen in such a case that no other sensa- 
tions are present except those which the suit of clothes 
would normally produce: and that the error lies wholly in 
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a wrong mterpretation. When this is so, the illusion is a 
pure illusion without anj element of hallucination. 

It is not necessary that all the ordinary characteristics of 
impressional experience should be present in hallucinations. 
Breams partake of the nature of hallucinatipna in so far as 
the dreamer appears to see and hear what does not really 
exist in the external world. But it sometimes happens 
that these dream-experiences are indistinct and lack im- 
pressional intensity ; and in general they are without that 
dependence on motor activity wliich marks percepts. Their 
impressional character is mainly due to their independence 
of subjective activity — the discontinuity and abruptness 
of the mode of their emergence into consciousness. We are 
passive in relation to them in the same way in which we 
are passive in relation to actual objects present to the senses. 
Probably the hallucinations produced by suggestion in 
hypnotised subjects are of a similar kind. 

The conditions of hallucination include certain variations 
injhn and distribution of the blood-supply within 

the brain and pathological affection of the brain-substance. 
The blood may contain poisonous materials, such as alcohol, 
opium, ether, chloroform, and the like, which have an 
irritant e:^ect on the nervous system. In sleep, owing to 
lowered respiration, the blood becomes charged with car- 
bonic acid, which may have an exciting effect on the sensory 
areas of the brain. 

Many hallucinations are the conjoint effect of the pecu- 
liar state of the nervous system and of the operation of 
normal stimuli on the sense-organs. So far as this is so, 
hallucinations assume in part the character of illusions. 
This holds to a large extent for dream-experiences. A 
slight pain in the ribs makes the sleeper dream of a stab 
from a dagger or of the bite of a dog. Contact with a 
cold body may give rise to the dream of a corpse. The 
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excitement of tbe retina by internal conditions plays 
in some cases a Tery important part in constituting 
dream-pictures. On this subject we may quote the 
interesting experiences of Professor Ladd. Almost 
without exception, when I am able to recall the visual 
images of my dream and to observe the character of 
the retinal field quickly enough to compare the two, the 
schemata of .the luminous and coloured retinal phan- 
tasms afford the undoubted clue to the origin of the 
shings just seen in my dream-life.’^ ^ By long practice 
Professor Ladd has acquired the power of dropping 
gradually into a dreaming sleep and then suddenly awak- 
ing with his attention fixed on the comparison of his 
dream-pictures with the experiences of light and colour due 
to the internal processes of the retina, which in his case 
are peculiarly brilliant and varied. “ The most elaborate 
visual di’eama may originate in intraorganic retinal excite- 
ment. Perhaps a harder problem could not be given to 
my experiments to solve than the following t How can one 
be made by such excitement to see a printed page of words 
clea.rly sprefid out before one in a dream? ... But I have 
several times verily caught my dreaming automaton in the 
feat of liaving just performed this tmnsformation. On 
waking from a dream, in which I had distinctly seen lines 
of printed letters forming words and sentences, and had 
been engaged in reading these lines by sight, I have clearly 
detected the character of that retinal field which had 
originated such an extraordinary hallucination. The 
minute light and dark spots, which the activity of the rods 
and cones occasions, had arranged themselves in parallel 
lines extending across the retinal field/’® 

Pure illusions are illusions , in which no element of 

^ Mindf N. 8., vol. i. (1892), p. 301. Ibid* t p. 302. 
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iiallneitiation is present. The impressions made on the 
senses of the observer may give rise to just the same sensa- 
tions as they would normally produce, and yet the things 
and processes apparently perceived may not actually exist 
. or take place. It is mainly this pure illusion, unmixed 
with hallucination, which is exemplified in the tricks of 
ventriloquists and conjurers. "When a juggler swallows 
a sword merely in appearance, the sensory impressions 
made on the eye of a spectator are very much the same as 
if the juggler had swallowed the sword in actual fact. 
\For this reason, pure illusions may be shared by a great 
i number of persons simultaneously. On the other hand, 
collective hallucinations, through their existence is gxiaran- 
teed by the Psychical Eesearch Society, are of rare occur- 
rence, and stand much in need of explanation. 
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§ 1. Two-fold Aspect of Ideational Process. — Trains 
of ideas, like trains of |)erceptual actiTity, have, in general, 
a certain unity and continuity of interest. They subserve 
some end, practical or theoretical. Those transitions in 
the flow of ideas which show a break in continuity of 
interest are, in geneml, transitions from one train to 
another. It should be noted that the interest which gives 
unity to a single train may be very slight and eTanescent, 
Thus the train may be no more than a passing thought 
It may appear to consist of a single idea j but if it tends to 
gratify any interest, however evanescent, it may none the 
less be regarded as a continuous train. 

The course of a train of ideas is deterniined by two dis- 
tinct groups of conditions. On the one hand it is repro- 
ductive, and on the other productive. The material for it 
must foe derived from past experience/ But this material 
ie variously shaped and transformed by the total meniml 
condition existing when the idea! revival takes place. 
Even when wa are interested in reviving' past events, as 
such, preserving as far as possible their original nature 
and order, yet the mode in which they appear to conscious- 
ness is determined by the circumstances of the present, 
and by all tliat has taken place since their original occur- 
rence. It is for this re^i^on that on their revival they 
come before consciousness as past ©vents ; whereas on 
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tKeir original occnrrence they bore the character of present 
experiences. 

Every train of ideas, then, has both a reproductive and 
a productive aspect ; though the relative dominance of the 
two aspects may vary indefinitely. We shall first consider 
the reproductive side of the process, under the head of 
Association of Ideas ; and then the productive, under the 
head of Ideal Construction. 

§ 2. Association of Ideas. — For a general account of the 
nature of Association, we must refer to bk. ii., ch. iii. 
jThe basis of all associative connexion is the concurrence of 
“different presentations in the formation of a single cumu- 
■ lative disposition, which tends to be re-excited as a whole 
whenever any of the experiences recur which have com- 
Ibined to produce it. If we suppose that two presentations, 
a and 5, have been united in this way so as to form the 
total disposition a/3, the re-occurrence of an experience 
similar to a will re-excite a/3. If the reproduction takes 
the form of mere acquirement of meaning or of com- 
plication, the result is a modification of a, which we may 
represent by But in ideal reproduction something 
more takes place. The occurrence of is followed by the 
sepai'ate revival of as a relatively independent step in 
the successive flow of mental process. 

It most be noted that the tendency is to the revival of 
the total experience oih. Hence, apart from interfering 
conditions, h will tend to be revived in the same I’elation 
to a as that in which it originally occurred. If in the 
original experience one object has been apprehended as 
succeeding another, or os situated on the top of another, 
or as logically dependent on another, the tendency of the 
ideal revive /Will be to represent the object in the same 
rdations. It is evident that these objective relations may 
be indefinitely numerous and diverse in nature. Hence it 
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is impossible to base on tbem a classification of tbe Tarions 
forms of association of ideas. As Beid remarks: “Everj 
relation of things has a tendency, more or less, to lead tbe 
thought, in a thinking mind, from one to the other.*’ * It 
follows that in classifying the forms of association of 
ideas we have to consider, not the relation of object a to 
object 5, but rather the relation of the apprehension of a 
to the apprehension of k Ultiinately, all depends on con- 
tinuity of attention : but this continuity may be direct or 
indirect, giring rise to two foms of association which are 
commonly called association by contigmiy and by simUarity, 

§ 3. Biiferent Foms of the Association of Ideas, — 
(a) Goniiguity {Continuity of Attention), The law of 
Contiguity, as ordinarily understood, may be stated as 
follows : If B has been perceived or thought of together 
with A or immediately after A, then, on a future occasion, 
the perception or idea of A will tend to call up the idea of 
B, In other words, the se{|iience of ideas follows the 
order in which their objects have l>^n attandeii to in 
previous experience. The underlying principle is that 
mental activity when partially revived tends to repeat 
itself ; it can only repeat itself if its original direction and 
order are reproduced. 

This law, though it is valid, is not suftieiantly compre- 
hensive. It covers only a spc^cial case of a wdder principk. 
It .refers only to tem|M>ral continiiity instead of .continuity 
of attention in general. It is by no means true that aaso- 
eiation connects only those objects which occupy attention 
in immediate succession. This has lKM:‘n shown exfjeri- 
mentally. Professor El>binghau8 found that after learning 
by heart a series of disconnected syilabh?s, wbich we may 
denote by A, B, G, D, etc., it cost him relatively a much 

* Ferlrs, Hamilton’s edition, voL i, p. 8SU. 
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shorter time to learn the same series with regular gaps in 
it, e.g. J. * ' D *•{?*• , etc, Eepetition of the series 
A, Bi Gf I) served to establish associative links not only 
between A and B, B and 0, G and D, etc., hut also between 
A and J9, JD and 6r, Q and etc. The same point is more 
conspicuously illustrated in ordinary experience. In re- 
calling a train of events we usually pass from one salient 
occurrence to another, leaving out the relatively unim- 
portant details which actually intervened between them. 
Similarly, in describing an object, I do not mention all 
the details which I actually observed in the exact order in 
which I noticed them. On the contrary, I pass from one 
characteristic and distinctive feature to another, oblivious 
of much which is not characteristic and distinctive. The 
dominant interest of the original experience and the domi- 
nant interest at the time I recall it determine a selection 
of items which is by no means tied down by the condition 
that objects which introduce each other in the train of 
ideal revival must have been attended to in immediate 
succession. 

The truth is that the most important condition of asso- 
ciation is not mere contiguity in the strict sense of temporal 
continuity of attention, but also continuity of interest 
Where continuous interest pervaded the original process, 
the stronger this was the more selective is the revival apt 
to be, links being dropped out which are relatively unim- 
porbint to the general trend of mental activity. This is 
well brought out in the 8p<3cial case in which some process 
having continuity of interest is carried out with interrup- 
tions occurring at intervals. If the interruptions are not 
themselves of a specially interesting kind, we tend to omit 
them altogether in recalling the main activity. The gaps, 
so to speak, dose up. 

It may he asked why in any case wa should remember 
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tlie intemxptions, even wlien they are specially interesting. 
For %vbere there is interruption, there is not continuity, 
but rather dismntinuity of interest. The answer is that at 
the moment at whieh the interruption takes place there 
is temporal continuity of attention. The interruption is 
itself an expeiaence which belongs to both the end of one 
process and the beginning of the other. 

Immediate suceession of this sort is not, hcnvever, the 
ultimate condition of association. Ideal reviyal may and 
often does proceed by leaps and bounds. But it must be 
conceded that the immediacy of the succession does count 
as a Tery important factor. Other things equal, the direct 
transition of attention from A to B will be repeated in ideal 
revival, rather than a transition from A to 0 which origi- 
nally took place through the intermediate link B, In 
proportion as the control of a dominant interest is weak 
and intermittent, the tendency is to exactly repeat the 
original order without omissions and inclusive of interrup- 
tions. This is well seen in the conversations of feeble- 
minded persons. Of course the original order will be 
exactly repeated, where there is an interest in exact repeti- 
tion, as in learning by heart. 

(&) Meprodmtum of Sim ilarB, It is a fact familiar to all 
of us that olijects remind us of otlier objects similar to 
themselves. Ought we, therefore, to recognise resemblance 
as an indepimdent condition of association distinct from 
any form of continuity of attention ? We may take 
as a typical example the case of a portrait calling up the 
idea of its original. If in the past we have already 
attended to both original and portrait in relation to each 
other so as to compare them and to become aware of their 
likeness, the subsequent recall of one by the other is 
ca|)able of being explained on the principle of continuity 
of attention. But so far as this explanation applies we 
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are not really dealing witli wliat is especially distinctire of 
the recall of similars by similars. This is not dependent 
on cp-presentation in previous, experience. The portrait 
may suggest its original even when it is presented for the 
first time, so that we cannot have previously perceived or 
thought of the two in relation to each other. This seems 
to warrant our treating resemblance as a distinct and 
independent condition of association. 

Before committing ourselves to this conclusion, let us 
first consider what it would imply. Clearly we must extend 
it beyond what are ordinarily regarded as cases of recall by 
resemblance. If we recognise a distinct principle of associa- 
tion by similarity we seem bound to recognise its operation 
as essentially implied in all revival by association. Take 
the simple instance in which the sound of one letter of the 
alphabet, A, reminds us of tlie sound of the next letter, JB. 
On previous occasions we have had a multitude of sound- 
sensations A^, A^f A^t etc., closely resembling each 
other. We have also had other sound-sensations JBp Bg, 
Bj, etc., also closely resembling each other. Further, 
has been connected in past experience with B^, A^ with Bg, 
and so forth. We have now a new presentation A„ which, 
as it is now experienced for the first time, cannot have been 
previously connected with any member B« of the series 
Bi, Bg, Bg, * . . Howthen am An revive a B« in the form 
of an image? Only, it would seem, in a circuitous way. 
J.„must re-excite the seyeral dispositions formed hy A^, 
A^t Ap etc., so as to evoke corresponding images j this will 
then be followed by the re-excitement of the several 
dispositions due to Bi, Bg, B®, and by the corresponding 
images. It is plain that such a theory is hard to reconcile 
with the facts. When the letter A reciills the letter B we 
are not normally aware of a multitude of A images, and 
of another multitude of B images. All that is discernible 
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is tlie giTea presentation and the revdred presentation 

B. 

Tills indicates that we are wrong in assuming a plurality 
of distinct dispositions corresponding to similar presenta- 
tions. We must rather assume that there is one and the 
same disposition for like presentations in so far as they 
are alike — ^that so far as retentiveness is, concerned re- 
semblance, so .far as it extends, is Tirtually identity. But 
if we proceed on this principle, we cannot regard similarity 
as an independent condition of association. For associa- 
tion is a connexion of partial dispositions in a complex 
disposition, so that it cannot exist where there are no 
distinct dispositions to be connected. Wlieu, therefore, we 
see a portrait, the disposition due to previous experience 
of the original is already partially re-excited without re- 
quiring a further step, depending on association. It is 
already re-excited in so far as portrait and original really 
haT0 a common character. The work of association is 
merelj to bring before the mind further characters and 
relations in which the original differs from the portrait. 
What is reproduced consists in points of unlikeness, not in 
points of likeness. But this is possible only lieeause the 
characteriities in which the original agrees with the por- 
trait have already been attended t-o in the past in relation 
to the characteristics in which it differs. Thus the (miy 
ultmmtc condition is some form of continuity of attention. 

Hone the less the revival of Biinilars is disiinguished 
from other modes of reproduction by Important 
pecuiliarities. It involves what we may name divergent or 
cross recall as distinguished from serial recall. In serial 
recall we attend again to a train of objects c, cl, a, in 
the order in which we have previously apprehended them. 
If now in the course of this process e suggest a similar 
object y, y need not, and very frequently has not, ever 
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before been brougbt before the mind in connexion mtb c 
or with the original series a, 6, c, cZ, of which c forms a 
part. There is thus a cross-transition, from one train of 
ideas to an otherwise disconnected train. I may have seen 
a portrait before seeing the original, and I may sub- 
sequently recall it as belonging to a series of incidents 
connected with a visit to the house of its owner. It will 
be remembered in connexion with the room in which it was 
hung, and what took place in that room, and so forth. 
But if in the meantime I have met the original, then on 
seeing or ideally recalling the photograph again, I may be 
reminded of the original and his history and circumstances. 
Thus two otherwise disconnected groups of associated 
ideas will be suddenly brought into relation with each 
other for the first time. 

In this way the revival of similars is a fruitful source 
of novel combination. It is, as Bain remarks, opposed to 
routine, leading the mind away from beaten tracks. 
Another peculiarity of the revival of similars is that the 
common features on which the revival depends are 
separately presented twice over, (1) as features of the 
giTon object, and (2) as features of that which is repro- 
duced. When a photograph reminds me of its original, 
the points of likeness which mediate the mental transition 
are twice presented in different and incompatible contexts. 
To begin with they are constituent items of the presenta- 
tion of the photograph, and again they are constituent 
items of the presentation of the person photographed. 

Serial reproduction as well as reproduction of similars 
presupposes, for the most part, only partial identity of 
nature of the given object with one apprehended pre- 
viously. Smoke reminds one of fire because of preformed 
associations. This is serial reproduction. But the smoke 
I now see may have features of its own in which 
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it differs from previous experiences. It muiy be more 
voluminous, ligliter or darker in colour, and so on. 
In otlier words, tliero need only be similarity, not 
complete identity. The points of difference do not con- 
tribute to bring about the reproduction. The partial 
identity is alone operative in this. But the specific 
differences may none the less play a positive part in 
the process. Though they do not help to bring about 
reproduction, they modify the nature of what is repro- 
duced. A thin tliread of smoke suggests a small fire ; a 
large volume suggests a big fire. Smoke on a moorland 
and smoke rising from a house in London both suggest 
fires, but with very important differences. The repro- 
duction is due to their identical character; the difference 
in what is reproduced is due to their different mental 
setting. 

Now in the reproduction of similars the points of 
divergence between the reproducing presentation and 
that which is reproduced play no positive part in deter- 
mining the reproduction. The partial identity of personal 
appearance betw^eim a man whom I meet casually and the 
Duke of Wcdlington calls up in iiiy mind the idea of the 
Duke. But this idea is not transformed in a Bpecial 
manner l)y the divergent eharactos wliich distinguisli the 
man before mo from the victor of Waterloo. 

W& muBt, at this point, distinguish between the aettml 
reproduction of similars and the processes which frequently 
follow on it. When one presentation has called up another 
similar to it, the mind may proceed to compare them, and 
it may make the partial identity whi<di is discernible 
between them the basis for working out a parallelism in 
other respects by means of further processes. The re- 
lation of an apple to the earth reminds Newton, according 
to the familiar legend, of the relation of the moon to the 
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earth. But he does not stop here. Bixiug attention on the 
partial identity, he strives to enlarge it by tracing identity 
in other respects also. This takes place by trains of thought 
in -which the e:ffect of serial association is profoundly 
modified but not arrested by the difference of the two, 

§ 4. Competition of Divergent Associations. — The same 
experience may have, and generally has, a great many 
connexions in the way of association. The question 
nateally arises, -why one of these rather than another 
should be operative on any given occasion. “If the 
sight of a picture, for example, can recall to me the 
person whom it resembles, the artist who painted it, the 
friend who presented it to me, the room in -wliich it 
formerly was hung, the series of portraits of which it 
then formed a part, and perhaps many circumstances 
and events that have been accidentally connected with 
it, why does it suggest one of these • . . rather than the 
others ? ^ Stated in symbolic terms, the question is as 
follows ; If a has become associated with &, c, and d, 
severally, why on any given occasion should it recall 
one of these, h, in preference to the others? Brown 
enumerates a number of special circumstances, depend- 
ing on the conditions under which the association has 
been originally formed. The greater and more pro- 
longed the attention given to a and h and to fWr 
connexion at the time they l>ecam 0 associated, the firmer 
will be the association, and the stronger the tendency of 
a to recall h. Again, the freqimimy with h 

have been previously combined is a very important factor. 
“It is thus we remember, after reading them three or 
four times over, the vems which we could not repeat, 


^ Tbomaa Browiij of tM Human Mind^ voL ii., pp. 
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when we had read them only oiice.”^ We must also take 
account of the remmy oi the association. ** Immediately 
after reading any single line of poetry, we are able to 
repeat it, thoiigh we may have paid no particular atten- 
tion to it ; in a veiy few minutes, unless when we have 
paid particular attention to it, we are no longer able to 
repeat it accurately, and in a very short time forget it 
altogether.'*^ Lastly, much depends on whether 5 has 
been associated in a similar way with other objects besides 
a. ** The song, which we have never heard but from one 
person, can scarcely be heard again by us without recall- 
ing that person to our memory ; but there is obviously 
much less chance of this particular suggestion, if we 
have heard the same air and words frequently sung by 
others.” ® As Dr. Ward remarks, “ tlie average EngHsh- 
man is continually surprised without his umbrella,” * just 
because the weather is so changeable that no fixed asso- 
ciation can be formed. 

These conditions are important. But other equally 
important factors are to l>e found, not in the conditions 
under which associations have been previously formed, but 
in the total mental state at the time wdieii revival takes 
place. Those objects tend to be ideally re-instated which 
are relevant to the general trend of mental activity at the 
moment of recall. The sight of rain will suggest an 
umbrella if we are intending to go out ; otherwise it may 
only suggest the idea of Boineliody else getting wet. . If 
our minds are occupied with scientific discussion, the 
word will siiggest one gJ^oup of ideas; if we 'are 

engaged in preparing a book for the press, it will suggest 
something qiiitcj different. 

* Op. e^.,p.273. . . 274. ^ lh%d. 

* Encyolojjaeciia article, p. 63. 
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WitHu the total object which engages our attention, 
special features which for any reason happen to be pecn- 
liarly interesting are more efficacious than others in deter- 
mining the direction of recall. This is admirably brought 
out in the following illustration given by James. “ After 
looking at my clock just now (1879) I found myself think- 
ing of a recent resolution in the senate about our legal- 
tender notes. The clock called up the image of the man 
who had repaired its gong. He suggested the jeweller's 
shop where I had last seen him ; that shop some shirt studs 
which I had bought there j they the value of gold and its 
recent decline ; the latter the equal value of greenbacks, 
and this, naturally, the question of how long they were to 
last, and of the Bayard proposition. Each of these images 
o:ffered various points of interest. Those which formed 
the turning points of my thought are easily assigned. The 
gong was momentarily the most interesting part of the 
clock, because from having begun with a beautiful tone, 
it had become discordant and aroused disappointment. 
But for this the clock might have suggested the friend who 
gave it to me, or any one of a thousand circumstances con- 
nected with clocks. The jeweller's shop suggested the 
studs, because they alone of all its contents were tinged 
with the egoistic interest of possession. This interest in 
the studs, their value, made me single out the material as 
its chief source, etc., to the end.” ^ 

§ 6. Ideal Oonstruction.— We have seen in the last 
section that the total mental state, at the time at which 
ideal revival takes place, is a most important factor in 
determining what ideas shali be revived. We have now 
to add that the ideally revived objects are in various man- 
ners and degrees modified and transformed by the 


^ James, Principlm, vol. i., p. 
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tions iindei* wbicli tlieir re-iiistatemeiit talces place. They 
enter into new eombinatiozis and acquire new relations, so 
tliat they appear nnder fresh aspects. If in the past the 
sight of a house has become associated with the ideal repre- 
sentation of a person living in it, whenever I see or think 
of the house I shall tend to think of the person inside it. 
Supposing that I see the house on fire, or hear that it is 
on fire, the ideal representation of the person who lives in 
it will be transformed bj the special circumstances of the 
case. I shall think of him as in danger of being burnt. 
The same transforming influence also comes into play in 
association of similars, A draper serving at the counter 
may remind me by his personal appearance of Napoleon ; 
but the special circumstances will tend to make me think 
of Napoleon in a special way. My mind will dwell on the 
contrast between the life of the great conqueror and that 
of the man liefore me. 

In these instances, the object ideally recalled is modified 
by the relations into which it enters at the time of its 
recall. In some manner or degree, this always takes 
place. But there is another kind of transformation which 
becomes prominent only under special conditions. The 
ideally revived object may not only be modified by the 
new relations into which it enters ; it may require to be 
modified as a pre-condition of its entering into these rela- 
tions, The nature of any wliole is determined, not merely 
by tiia nature of its constituent parts, but also by the 
form of their combination. Now suppose that we have two 
terms h and d bo related as to form a whole hd. If the 
relation wliicli constitutes this whole is to be maintained 
while one of its constituents is altered, it may be necessary 
for the other constituent to be changed in a corresponding 
manner. If instead of h we substitute we must substi- 
tute S instead of d. A familiar illustration is supplied by 
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mathematical ratios. Suppose that we have givea the 
ratio 1 : 4; if 1 be changed into 5, we must change 4 into 
20, in order to preserve the same ratio. 

Now in ideal revival based on preformed association it 
may and frequently does happen that the trend of mental 

activity at the moment requii-es the relation between the 

associated terms b and d to be re-instated. But the mven 
term may be only similar to 6, not identical in its nature 
with it. Let us call the given term p- /3 may so differ 
from b that it can no longer enter into the same relation 
with d, so as to form the same kind of whole. In order 
to re-constitute the form of combination characteristic of 
this whole, it may be necessary that the ideal revival should 
take the form. B instead of d. 

A simple instance “ is supplied by the singing or mental 
repetition of a tune in a different key from that in which 
it has been previously heard. The absolute pitch of the 
notes IS determined by the keynote, which may vary. The 
identity of the tune is preserved by correspondence in the 
transitions between the notes.” ‘ To take an example of a 
very common type, suppose that the sight of a piece of 
sugar arouses the ideal representation of its sweetness. It 
18 this special piece of sugar as seen by me at this moment 
which recalls the sweet taste. The special conditions 
opemtive at the moment of reproduction enter into and 
modify process and result. “ If the sugar seen is beyond 
my re«h, then the sweetness suggested is a sweetness 
lieyond my reach, though in all my past experiences the 
sugar may have been easily attainable.”* “Mr Llovd 

Morgan tells story of a little boy who ‘after gazing 
intently at a spirited picture of a storm at sea with a ship 


^ Analytic PByehot<j(i2/t ^<^1* ii.> p. ii)7» 
dL, pp, 44-45. 
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being struck by lightning, asked, Mother, why doesn’t it 
rmnble ? ’ hFow, what kind of a rumble was in this case 
actually suggested to the boy ? Was it anything in the 
nature of a literal reproduction of any thunder-clap which 
he had 6Ter heard ? If he had heard an actual peal of 
thunder at ilie moment, this would not have fitted itself 
in as a natural complement of the painted scene. If his 
mother had told him that painted lightning could only be 
accompanied by painted thunder, the answer would in all 
probability have appeared to him a satisfactory one.”^ A 
little girl, playdiig with a doll, treats it as if itw^ereahaby. 
The doll becomes a centre from which a train of associated 
ideas starts, analogous to those which would l>e suggested 
by a living child. But the fact that she has not to deal 
with a living child, but only with a doll, makes a differ- 
ence. She puts food to its mouth, but does not expect the 
food to 1 k^ swallowed.® She would certainly be very much 
startled if it actually began to cry. The tein of ideits con- 
nected with babies is reproduci^d only in analogue. 

In these examples, the relations which determine the 
ideal construction are revived by association. But in 
other cases, the form of eombination is entirely determined 
by the predominant interest at the moment at which 
revival takes place ; so that objects are lyrought into 
relations in which tlmj have never occurred before. If a 
man is in the mood for making puns, or for drawing 

^ Ihkl.y p. 46. 

® ** Booia children, it seems, have a way of putting food on the 
floor near Urn doll ; others go furtlier, and hold the food long to the 
doll’s mouth j or, insisting on a still more realisfcio performance, 
break out some of its teeth, and push the food into the mouth with 
a pin. Others, again, stopping short of such violent realism, cover 
the unreality by a dodge, as when one child, after holding the food 
to the doU’s mouth for a while, slipped it down its neck.” Sully, 
artiole on ** Dollatry,” Oonfempcrary BeuieWf Jan, 1899. 
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epigrammatic contrasts, or for tracing relations of cause 
and effect, these modes of combination will impose them- 
selves on the objects revived by association, and will tend 
to transform these objects so far as may be necessary to 
make them fit into the relational scheme. 

Differences in the mental constitution of individuals 
largely consist in differences in the kind of relation in 
which they are predominantly interested. Some attend 
by preference to mere relations of contiguity in time and 
space ; others to metaphorical analogy ; others to rhetorical 
contrast ; others to logical connexion ; and the kind of 
transition which is relatively dominant in the sequence of 
their ideas varies accordingly. In the mind of a school- 
man, the ruling scheme of connexion was apt to be the 
form of the syllogism. In many minds, and especially in 
those which are satoated with the study of Hegel, a special 
form of transition is favoured, which consists in a triple 
movement, passing from a one-sided view of the case to the 
opposite one-sided view, and then to a more comprehensive 
view which embraces the two extremes in harmony. 

Sometimes the modification needed to adapt the material 
supplied by association from past experience to its place in 
a new context takes place in the process of revival itself so 
that no further readjustment ia required. The inveterate 
punster, for instance, may find himself mispronouncing a 
word without previously thinking of the right pronunci- 
ation or recognising that this requires to be altered for 
the purpose of the pmi. The same holds for the recall of 
the successive notes of a tune when it is transposed from 
one key into another. 

In the ** inspired work of genius, e.gr. the musical com- 
positions of Mozart, ideas emerge of themselves in a form 
already adapted to their place in the growing context 
of ideal construction. But in ordinary thinking, the 
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materials initiallj supplied b j the plaj of aw^sociation, for 
tbe most part, require to be re-moulded before tliej can 
be woven into ilia relational scbeme. A bigh and 
smooth-barked tree has to be climbed. To think of steps 
does not of itself furnish an ideal path to the desired end. 
Thej must be steps of a special kind produced in a special 
way, e,g, steps cut successively in the bark by means of a 
knife, so that those first made may be used in order to 
make those higher up. 

Or, to take an instance of a difierent kind, the novel 
writer is ever on the outlook for scenes, incidents and 
traits of character %vMch may turn out useful to Mm in 
his literary work. He thus stores Ms mind with materials 
which the play of association will present to him as they 
are required. But in actually using them he will, in 
general, have to select and recast them so as to fit them 
into tlie development of his story. 

A word in conclusion as to the ultimate nature of ideal 
construction. It is a common-place that the power of the 
mind to fi-ame for itself new ideas is never creation out 
of nothing, but always consists, as Xjqcke maintained, in 
separating and re-combining in fresh ways a material al- 
ready at iti disposah But such words as combining and 

separating” contain metaphors derived from the workman- 
ship of human beings in the material world, the quarrying 
of stones, the building of houses, the chiselling of Btatues, 
and so forth. What is tlie real nature of the mental pro- 
cesses which are tlms metaphorically descrited ? It con- 
sists, we may answer, in the transition from the appre- 
hension of tlie actual to the thouglit of the possible. *. 

Possibility is essentially bound up with the existence of 
kinds or class<3s. Wherever a number of difeent objects 
share a common nature but exemplify this common nature 
each in its own special way, these special determinations 
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are wLat we call possible alternatives. AU the things in 
this room have shape; but the shape of each is different. 
The paiticular shapes are all possible alternative specifi- 
cations of the common character, shape. In the ease 
supposed, these possible alternatives are also actual and 
apprehended bj me as actual. But the common character 

tLTtt’ ^ consider it. to be such 

that the range of its alternative vai-iations is not exhausted 

examples or by any others which I 
ran r^U from past experience. On the contrary, I find 
hat I am able to bring before my mind other possible 
vmations which I have never perceived and perhaps never 
shaU perceive. Similarly, human beings in geneml have 
height which varies from man to mal; bl Tactll 
rapenence the variation is confined within definite lii^ts^ 
limits are not, however, imposed by the general 
character itself or by the shape and proportions of S 
ton»a Mj. E«c I „„ 41 i,t „( beSg . 
high or even picture him with his feet on the ground and 
his h^d in the clouds. These examples illustrate tli« 
essential nature of aB ideal construct BclisS 
always m the discoveiy of fresh possibilities, possibilities 
Wf? general condition or conditions, 

is raSrVtf *5-* ?*’ °°»s*ructive work of the mind 

IS rather a than a making or producing. It is a 
as t”ual not been apprehended 

SltSnT’ W,“’ ^ ^ production 

e hingnew. When we imagine a golden moimtaiTi 

as among the possible variations of shape and size in 

'^"t discover gold as 

z 1 “* »' '“™8 z 

nape. Hut It wo bnng before our minds this possible 
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alternative l)y means of a mental picture, tlie mental pic- 
ture is a relatively new immediate experience. Botli it and 
the mental disposition which it leaves behind are deter- 
mined by our activity in attending. They are the work- 
manship of the mind and products of mental construction. 

§ 8. Obstructions in the Flow of Ideal Activity. — Meal 
activity, like perceptual activity, may be successful or 
unsuccessful. In so far as it is unsuccessful, it tends, like 
perceptual activity, to persist with variation of procedure. 
The tendency is of course proportioned to the strength of 
the interest involved. 

The conditions which obstruct and delay the flow of 
ideas are of various kinds. The hitch may occur either on 
the reproductive or on the constructive side of the process. 
Wlien it occurs on the reproductive side, it is merely what 
is called a failure to remember ; as when we find ourselves 
unable to recall the name of a person or the title of a book. 
If we are siifiiciently interested, such failure is followed by 
a more or less prolonged eflort to recollect. In this effort 
we vary our procedure, using all the means which present 
themselves. Supposing it is the name of a person we are 
endeavouring to recall. We try various clues in succession. 
We fix attention on objects and circumstances connected 
with the person. We perhaps inquire of a bystander, or 
look in a bookj or go throxigh a list of names on the 
eliance that we may hit on the right one. As in perceptual 
process, there is persistency with varied effort. 

When the hitch occurs on the constructive side, the 
mental processes which are directed to overcome it may be 
extremely complex. The guessing of riddles furnishes a, 
good example. We have ideally to reproduce something 
which shall satisfy all the conditions of the riddle. 
Certain relations are given, and we have to find another 
term which shall fit in with these in a harmonious whole. 
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We make trial after trial, we think of this, and then we 
hmk of that; but each suggested solution in turn, though 
It may fulfil part, fails to fulfil aU conditions of the 
problem Here too there is persistency with varied effort 
comparable to the varied efforts of Mr. Thorndike’s cats 
to escape from their cages. Finally we may or may not 
su^eed in completing the ideal scheme, by making the’ 
nght guess. We may take as another esaile a cfse in 
which the flow of ideas is controlled by the urgency of a 
ptical need. Suppose a man shut up in S and 
tent on dcTOing a mode of escape. Let us assume tha* 
the main difficulty Ues in the height which has to 
descended before he can reach the ground The notion nf 
^flng himsdf down from a heigit b^tel^ 5 
my be famihar to.him by past experience: but in tlS 
cw he has no rope. What he needs therefore is some 

thing which will teke the place of a rop^s^ 

will fit mto his ideal scheme as the rope would if he had 
It. He may proceed to think of varioL expedi^te ^d 

bkS S ‘5?.““ “* ““B •!>•«*■ -■i 

not Mp hi„ t 

-t- ‘if 

ti.™ L : ofZLZ ™ "■* 

T " ““ ”>■» iSSlb 

Ua tins, as in similar instances, association bv similaritv 

VI/"*”*™" “ ’'A'* 

proceeds to work out his uwn case 
pa e ines, m so far as the circumstances will admit. 




CHAPTEE III. 


Mbmokt. 

§1. BefimtionofMemory.— Sometimes the word mmory 
is used as sjnonjmous with retentiveymB in general. This 
i; application of ilie term is inconvenientlj wide. It is 

[ better to conhne it to ideal reviml, so far as ideal revival 

[ is merelj reproductive, and does not involve transformation 

I of what is revived in accordance with present conditions. 

This reproductive aspect of ideal revival is best exemplified 
in those cases in which the controlling interest requires the 
objects of past experienees to be re-instated as far m pos- 
sible in the order and manner of their original occurrence. 
■ Hence the word is applied w appropriate- 

’ ness to these cases. A witness giving evidence in a law- 

court is a typical example. His mind is bent on recalling 
past objects and twents, as they aotuallj occurred in his 
previous experience, omitting the inferences which he has 
subsequently drawn from them, or is inclined to draw at 
the present moment. The inferences which he drew from 
them when they occurred he recafis as far as possible only 
; as inferences, and not as actual percepts. 

The witness in a law-court recalls his own personal 
experiences as far as possible in the same time-relations in 
I which thc?j actually occurred. This maybe called 

j emee or personal memory ; but there is a large class of 

I cases in which memory is impersonal. Wliat is remembered 

1 in these instances is the knowledge acquired by personal 
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expenenoe, and not the particular incidents connected with 
the process of acquiring it. When a boy first begins to 
study his Euclid, his natural tendency is to learn the 
propositions by heart, so as to reproduce the very words of 
the book. When the process of learning is complete, what 
remains mins mind maybe only the general method of 
proof. He will to a large extent have forgotten the words 
of the book, and he will certainly have forgotten much 
that happened m the process of learning; the particular 
occasions on which he sat down with Euclid in hand to 
leam a poposition; his blunders in attempting to re- 
pmduM It, and so on. He will finally tend to recall only 
y , M interest in recalling, forgetting what is 

irrelevant. _ The process is quite analogous to the forma- 
tion of habits of thmkmg and hcting. As in the forma- 
tion of habit, two distinct conditions are involved* The 
fii^t is retontiveness; the second Hes in the essktia! 
nature of. conation, according to which conative processes 
cease, if and so far as their end is attained. This holds 
go^ even in learning by rote. In learning by rote the 
^tes of accession and death of the kings of England, a 
boy wdl go over them again and again in his book, and 
•ma again and again attempt to repeat them ; but in the 
long run he will forget these particular incidents. He will 
forget his successive attempts to “commit to memory ’> 
&ilares and errors in attempting to 

§2. Good and Bad Memory.—The marks of a good 
memory are, (1> The rapidity with whick the power of 
^Img an expnence is acquired; The length of 
time during which th| power of remembering lasts without 
bmg refreshed; (3) The rapidity and accuracy of the 
persons can leam quickly and easily, 
but soon forget; others take a long time to Imrn. but also 
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retain for a long time wliat they have once learned. Even 
when memory is retentive, so that what is once learned is 
not easily forgotten, there may yet he slowness and hesi* 
tancy in the actual process of reminiscence. 

As a fom*th mark of good memory, we may mention its 
serviceahlenes.% or in other words the readiness with which 
it reproduces what is relevant to the prevailing interest of 
the moment. A memory may be extremely extensive with* 
out being in this sense serviceable. Dominie Sampson’s 
mind, for instance, was like “ the magazine of a pawnbroker, 
stowed with goods of every description, but so ciimbrously 
piled together, and in such total disorganisation, that the 
owner can never lay his hands on any one article at the 
moment he has occasion for it.” ^ Those who cram for 
examinations often realise this in a painful manner. So 
long as the questions are straightforward, so that the 
answers may be taken directly from the books they have 
used, they may find no difiiculty. But as soon as a ques- 
tion is asked which requires them to record tlieir acquired 
knowledge in a different order and manner from that in 
which it is given in their text-book, they break down. 
The materials for an answer may really be contained in 
what they have learned, and yet they may not be able to 
recall what is wanted, because the particular question has 
never been associated in their minds with the particnlar 
ans-wer. 

The rapidity with which the power of recalling is 
acquired dtqsends to a large extent on the keenness of the 
int6re.st att achmg to the origbial experience. Much that 
attracts attention only transiently and faintly fails to be 
remembered at all. It is to be noted that we tend to 
remember, not only what is in itself interesting, but also 
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connected circumstances wLicli may in tliemselves Lave 
little interest. Ol young cliild takes little interest in the 
alphabet for its own sake, but if the letters are made of 
gingerbread, it is more likely to remember them. So far 
as the power of acquiring a memory does not depend on 
interest, it must be set down to the account of congenital 
constitution. But native capacity for remembering is, for 
the most part, connected with native capacity for interest 
in what is remembered. Mozart as a boy of fourteen years 
old could write down from memory an extremely complex 
piece of music after having heard it only once ; but the 
musical genius of Mozart caused iiim to take a most intense 
and absorbing interest in the actual hearing of music. 
Some idiots show remarkable power of memory. They can 
for instance repeat long lists of disconnected words which 
they have heard only once. Pi^obably this is connected 
with the fact that the range of interest in the idiot is 
excessively narrow and correspondingly concentrated. 
Tliey are scarcely capable of apprehending any relations 
except those of bare contiguity in time and space. Hence 
their remarkable powers of recalling series of objects which 
are only connected in this manner. There are no other 
divergiuit lines of association to compete v;rith those which 
are formed by the mere sequence of external impressions, 
f Bifterences in the length of time during which the power 
f of recall is retained also depend largely on interest. It is 
to be remarlced that the kind of interest which facilitates 
the acquisition of memory is not necessarily the same as 
that which is most eifeetlve in causing its permanent re- 
tention. The barrister learns tlie facts beimiig on a par- 
ticular ease, but rapidly forgets many of them, which have 
only a transient interest, when the case is over. The 
properly legal aspects of the case, on the contrary, will teinl 
to he retained bemuso hehas in them a permanent interest. 
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Inotlier Terj important factor in determining duration 
of the power of recall is tli© frequency witli wMoli tlie re- 
membered experience lias been repeated, A boy learning 
a passage by lieart will go over it again and again until he 
has thoroughly stamped it in. Differences in the reten- 
tiveness of memory which are not traceable either to 
interest or to frequent repetition must be referred to 
congenital constitution. Here again it is doubtful how 
far congenital constitution can favour memory without 
favouring interest. 

The conditions on which serviceableness depends are 
of a different kind. A man who can readily recall what 
he itcieda at the time he needs it is said to have his know- 
ledge iveli-arraii ged or organised. The mass of his ac- 
quirements may be much smaller than that of another 
man whose knowledge takes the form of cumbrous and 
disjointed erudition. Yet his memory may be incom- 
paraldy more effective both for practical and theoretical 
purposes, and even in the answering of examination papers. 
To understand tlia distinction we must note that a man 
may be perfectly able to call something to mind when a 
certain prompting cue is given, and quite unable to do so 
in tlio absence of this cue. I may be quite able to recall 
a line of verse if I have first heard or reciilled the previous 
lim^s ; but I may 1)6 quite unable to recall the same line of 
verse as a quotation iliiistratiiig some point in which I am 
interested at the moment. The reason is that I have never 
thought of the nieauiug of this line of verse, or of similar 
objects, in eoimexioii with this particular point or similar 
points. It is not necessary that the particular line of 
verse should have been thought of in a special connexion 
for it to be recalled in this connexion. All that is neces- 
sary is that the general kind of relation involved should 
be more or less familiar to the mind, 1 may for instance 
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wisli to illustrate the fact that in poetic inetaplior the 
cotmexioii between tlie metapliorical expression and the 
realitj wbicli it expresses is often identity in the form of 
combination of a complex -whole rather than identity 
in the nature of its material constitnents. For this pur- 
pose I may quote Tennyson's line, 

“ A doubtful throne is ice in summer seas,” 

A throne is not in the least like ice, nor the dangers to 
which it is exposed like the warmth of summer seas. 
There is only analogy of relation. Now for this line of 
Tennyson to occur to me as an illustration of my point, it 
is not necessary that I shonld have thought of it before in 
this connexion. But it is necessary that I should previ- 
ously have thought of other similar illustrations. The 
more I have done this, so as to familiarise myself -with this 
kind of mental transition, the more readily shall I be able 
both to recall old iiinstrations and to produce new ones. 
Thus we 'may say that the serviceableness of memory 
depends on our forming the right kind of associations. 
The tendency of A to recall B in a certain kind of relation, 
r, depends on our having previously attended to A and JB 
III this relation, or to things similar to A and B in similar 
relations, 

§ 3. Decay of Memory with lapse of Time.— Though 
particular meimiries last for various periods in different 
cases and with different pai^Bons, yet it is the general law 
that they tend. to die away in course. of time, jf they are 
Jmt.refreHhed, Professor Ebbinghaus has jtnade experi- 
mtmts with the view of determining the quantitative 
relation betwt>en lapse of time and cle<3ay of the power of 
recall. For this purpose he learnt by heart lists of un- 
meaning sjliableB of tlm^ letters each; each list contained 
from twelve to thirty-six syllables. After learning a list 
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BO as to be able to repeat it, an interral of time was allowed 
to iiitarvene Isefore again attempting to recall tbe syllables. 
Meiiiorj bad in the interim become more or less partial 
miil fragmentary. The point of tlie experiment was to 
determine tbe amount of time required for re-learning tlie 
list as compared with tbe time originally required. Tbis 
yields a measure of tbe degree of decay of the mental dis- 
positions, and sbows tbe relation between decay and lapse 
of time. After an interval of 20 minutes, about 40 per 
cent, of tbe original time was required for re-learning, 
after 64 minutes, about 66 per cent., after 626 minutes, 
about 66 per cent., after two days, about 72 per cent., and 
so on. 'From tbis we see that, tbougb tbe amount of decay 
increases with tbe lapse of time, yet relatively it is smaller 
the longer the interval. 

§ 4. Yaiiety of Memories. — ^In ordinary language we 
sjMjalc of a person liaving a good memory for numbers 
but a bad one for names, a good memory for places 
but a bad one for faces, and so on. Theoretically, we 
must carry tbis division very much further. As memory 
consists in the power of ideal revival, there must l>e a 
relatively separate memory for every experience ideally 
revived. There must not only be a separate memory 
for names, but a separata memory for each particular 
name. 

But ordinary language is undoubtedly right in recog- 
nising distinct memorieB for general departments of 
experience. Mozart bad an extraordinary memory for 
music I but lie may have been very bad at recalling 
lumilierB. The most wonderful memory for words may 
l>e accompanied by a poor memory for dates and events. 
These differences are very largely due .to. congenital con- 
stitution ; but special kinds of memory may also be 
cultivated. 
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§ 5. Improvement of Memory by Practice, — It is cer- 
tainly true that tbe exercise of memory in a special direc- 
tion improves it in that direction. By long practice fictors 
come to learn tlieir parts more rapidly and easily. Tlie 
same is true of clergymen wlio learn tlieir sermons by 
heart, Tiiese effects of practice appear to be strictly 
confined to tbe special Mnds of ideal revival whicb are 
exei'cised, A man who improves bis memory for words 
does not tbereby improve bis memory for places. 

There is reason for denying that memory can be directly 
improved by practice. Tbe power of remembering, depends 
on tbe bind and degree of attention given to tbe original 
experience. It would seem that wbatjs^ educated by 
practice is.fbe atteaticn, and not tbe .pf^.Win:rQf_recall. 
Professor James is probably right in maintaining that 
** all improvement of memory consists in the improvement 
of one’s habitual method of recording facts,^^^ It is the 
power of learning, not the power of retaining, wliicb is in- 
creased by practice. “1 have,” says James, “carefully 
questioned several mature aetors on tbe point, and all have 
denied that tbe practice of learning parts has made any 
such differonco as is alleged. What it has done for them 
is to improve their power of $iudymg a part systematically. 
Their mind is now Ml of precedents in tbe way of intona- 
tion, emphasis, geatlculation.*’ ® There can Im little doubt 
that Profegor James is right In ass%mBg,,^mar£a^aiand 
iKjtter directed attention as tlie uliiiuate , cause, of lbe im- 
provement of memory by pradbke. The endeavour to\ 
remember is an endeavour to attend ; and by repeated 1 
and prohmged attention to ol)Jacts, we not only make the ] 
traces more permanent wbieli our experience of them leaves | 

i Priimtplea of Fey^kdogy, vol, i, p. 06T. 

* 664 . : 
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belund ; we also bring tbein into relation with otlier 
objects, and so miiltiplj the associations wliioix may 
severally and conjointly contribute to their revival. 

On this view, the power of retentiveness is born ivith 
each individual as an essential part of his general physio- 
logical constitution. It is a physiological quality, given 
once for all with his organisation, and which he can never 
hope to change. It dij^ars no doubt in disease and health ; } 
and it is a fact of observation that it is better in fresli and 
vigorous hours than ■when we are fagged or ill. . . . But^ 
more than this we cannot say.” ^ 

In order to understand the improvement of memory by 
practice, we must recur to a point already explained in 
diseusaing the revival of similars. Similar experiences, 
BO far as tlie similarity extends, have the same mental 
disposition corresponding to them. This is peculiarly 
clear in association by similarity. One man, by some 
similaritj in his personal appearance, may remind me 
of another ; I may not discover, even after careful 
scrutiny, what the point of resemblance is. It has not 
formed a separata link of association. Yet the disposi- 
tion left behind by mj experience of the one person has 
been re-exeited by the sight of the other. The dispositions 
left behind by the two experiences must therefore have 
some cionimon factor. They must partially interpenetrate. 
In geiK?ral, bo far as the revival of siinilars by sim 
is possible, there must be a partial coincidence of menial 
dispositiowB. Tlie same applies to association by conti- 
guity. If /i recalls y because h and a have been associated, 
the disposition left behind by h must be partially re-excited 
on the occurrence of /I ; tlie dispositions left behind by h 
and cannot therefore he absolutely independent. 



1 Op, cit, p. 664. 
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Just in so far as tliis interpenetration of mental disposi- 
lons exists, the exercise of the memory for certain experi- 
races inll improve the memory for analogous experiences. 
When a man has made a certain amount of progress in the 
learning of a foreign language, further progress is facili- 
tated, ]ust because he has become familiar with certain 
general chMacteristios of the language, which do not need 
to be learnt over again for every particular case. Of course 
it does not follow that memory in general is improved by 
its exercise in this or that particular direction. The pro- 
gress wi 1 only extend to analogous experiences in precise 
to fte degm, .( 

memory m the study of languages will do little to improve 
it tor the retention of chemical formulae 
§ 6. Memory and Past Time.-There L one most impor- 
tot aspect of memory which we have not touched upon 

thJT- we often apprehend 

them ds having been presented tons in our past experience 
It IS not necessary or convenient to discuss this point now 
It IS part of the general question of the origin and deve- 
lopment of the ideal representation of time-relations, which 

wiU U discus^ in the chapters on “ The World as Ideal 
Construction and « Tlie Self as Ideal Construction.” 





CHAPTER m 


Ibe.itiok» Comparison, and Conception. 

§ 1. Ideal Pre-arraiigement distinguislied from Percep- 
tual Pre-adjiistmeut. — Perceptual activity is guided by the 
actual presence of perceived objects. It is true that per- 
ceptual activity constantly involves pre- adjustment of the 
body and sense-organs for coming impressions. But this . 
pre-adjustment is directly prompted by present or past ) 
impressions, and it consists, not in a pre-determination of ! 
the future, but merely in an appropriate waiting attitude. I 
The only means by which the perceptual consciousness can 
control the course of its experience is through actual bodily 
movement. But no bodily movements can overleap a period 
of time. The most agile animal cannot take a spring into 
the future. But in trains of ideas we. can transport our- 
selves into the future. We can begin by t!ie ideal antici- 1 
pation of tlie end, and we can move freely to and fro over ! 
the series of links intervening between end and starting i 
point. Tims, if we meet a difficulty midway in the series, I 
we need not provide for tliat difficulty at the point where it | 
emerges. We may go backward to an earlier stage or even | 
to tlio beginning, and there make a suitable re-arrangement. ^ 
It is plain that the process admits of ail kinds of variations, j 
and re-adjustments of part to part, which are impossible 
for perceptual consciousness. 

§ 2. Gonceptml Analysis and Synthesis,-— All jdeational 
activity as compared with perceptual activity involves some 
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f Seneralisation. We hare seen that 
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representation is compensated for bj anotlier kind of 
determination. Wliat is vague and indefinite in tbe several 
images and tlieir meanings is made relativelj definite and 
complete by tbe combination of ideas as tbe train of tbougbt / 
advances. "Wiiat is wanting in tbe several ideas is sup-/ 
plemented by their relations to each other in the ideal whole/ 
Thus we have side by side a process of analysis^ of 

Bynthesis. By the proeesa ol analysis, the detail 

of actual seiise-perception is broken up, and certain aspects 
of it selected. In contrast with the concrete totality of 
perception, these partial aspects have a more or less general 
or character. The analysis may therefore be 

called conceptual analysis^ and the corresponding synthesis, 
co7ieephicd synthesis. By conceptual synthesis, the partial 
aspects are recombined into a new whole. Similarly, in 
building a bouse, we have first to go to the quarry and 
detach the single stones from it, afterwards hew them into 
shape and then l}uikl with them a new structure. This 
may be illustrated by the simple recall of a series of events 
in the order in which they actually occurred in sense-ex- 
perience, or of a number of objects in the order in which 
they were actually presented in space. The woi’d mia and 
tlie word here have different meanings from the point of 
view of sense-perception and of ideal recall. .From the 
point of view of sense-perception the word noiv always 
means the actual moment of sensation, and here means the i 
direct presence of an object to our percipient organism, as / 
immediately revealed by the sensation wliich it produces, ' 
But in ideally recalling a series of events in time, or a 
grouping of objects in space, actual sensation is absent, I 
and ci%n no longer serve as a distinguishing mark of what 1 
is noiv present or what is here present. The individualising \ 
details of present perception are to a very large extent \ 
absent from the ideal reproduction. The now and the here " 
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must tlierefore be otherwise defined. In fact, they are 
defined by the combinations into wlxicb they enter. They 
become purely relative terns. To go back to an old 
example, suppose tliat I picture myself as eating mj 
breakfast.^ I pass in review successive events, I men- 
tally enter the breakfast-room ; then sit down at the table ; 
then pour out the tea ; then open a newspaper ; then help 
myself to fish, and so on. If I want to represent vividly 
what took place, I may say noio instead of theiif and think 
in the historic present. Now I am entering the breakfast- 
room, now I am sitting down, now I am pouring out the 
tea, and so on. Whether I say now or therit obviously 
what I am doing is to define the temporal position of each 
event by its relation to others in a series. The word now 
becomes pm^ely relative in its application. Any part of 
the series may be regarded as a noiv in relation to what 
comes before it and wlmt comes after it. Bimilarly, by 
changing the point of view, any part of the series which 
was previously regarded as a 71010, nuiy become a then. It 
all depends upon our point of departure. If we mentally 
pass from an earlier part of the train to a later, what was 
previously a noto becomes a then, what was previously 
future becomes present or past, and so on. 

This example is typical. In all trains of ideational 
thinking, the Bcveral parts are made definite and deter- 
minate by their relations within the ideal, whole ■which 

^ I have supposed this train of ideas to take place by means of a 
series of visual images. I have done 00 because the treatment of 
the funotioii of language is reserved for the next chapter. But as 
a matter of fact moat pwple would naturally recall a scries of past 
events In the way of verbal clescriptlon, either as a siibstitate for, 
or an aoconipanimcixt of, verfed imagery* It is the peculiarity of 
words that they are indetorminato in their meaning, not in their 
nature as mental images. 
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is boiiig eoiisiriicted. In this way the concrete deter- 
ininatoiess of sense-perception is replaced by a new kind 
of deteriiiinateiit^ss, that which is due to conceptual 
synthesis. In this sense we may adapt the dictum of 
Hegel, that thought passes always from the abstract to 
the concrete. One abstraction combines with and 
supplements another, so as to make the whole more and 
more concrete. The concreteness thus attained is of 
course different in kind from that of actual perception, 
and must always fall short of it. But it is at least equally 
true that the concreteness of actual perception falls short 
of that wdsich is attained by ideal synthesis. In the pro- 
cess of ideal synthesis distinctions and relations are 
apprehended of which sense-perception can never become 
aware. By ideal combination the world comes to be 
presented as a unilied system of which only a very small 
part is ever afjtually jiresent to the senses of an individual 
percipient. Thus sense-perception is fragmentary as 
compared with ideal combination, and in this sense is less 
concrete. 

§ S. Comparison.-— ‘‘The growing mind, we may 
suppose, passes beyond simple perception when some 
striking difference in what is at the moment perceived 
is the occasion of a eonflict of presentations. The 
stalking hunter is not instantly recognised as the 
destroying biped, because he crawls on all fours: or 
the smmemw loolcs like him, and, yet not like him, for, 
though it stands on tvfo legs, it never moves. There is 
no iiii mediate assimilation; percept and idea remain 
distinct till, on being severally ateiided to and ' compared, 
what id there is known in spite of the diffei’ences.” ^ 

1 Ward, article “Psychology'' in Mne^dopaedia Britannka, 
math edition, xx., p. 78. 
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Sucli a comparison is a complex process, involvin<> a 
senes of judgments, sucli as--“It crawls; It does Mt 
«.v.i tke lit,.". Tiore ocZ,“' 

m animal life whicli might usefullj call into play mental 
operations o this kind. Whenever thinV “ 
appearance difEerent, although they are for practical 
pui poses the same, or whenever they are in appearance 
similar, although for practical purposes they differ a 
problem arises which would be most effectively solved 
by deliberate comparison. By dehberate compai-ison I 
mean a mental confronting of the two objects, and a 
transition of attention from the one to the other, so as 
to discover some respect in which similar things differ 
m spite of their similarity, or in which different things 
agree lu spite of their diversity, and also a fixing of the 
precise nature of this agreement or cUfference. If an 
unpalatalde moth resemble., in its markings a palatable 

moth, a bird will be apt to confuse thorn, and .so meet 
with disagreeable disappointment. The bird might con- 
ceivably attempt to overcome the difficulty by seitin" a 
disagreeable species side by side with 
one of the agreeable species, and then, examining them 
alternately might consider first one character and then 
another of each, so as to find out distinguishing diffe- 

rences. Or again, without bringing the two"actuarohjecL 
together,_it might examine the one as iierceived and the 
other as Ideally K>presentod. and go through the same pr“ 
Cf ss. Ilns would lie much harder lieeausoit would require 
a strong and prsistent effort to keep before the mild a 
accurate idea of the absent object. Now the 
case of the bird actually confronting the two 
scrutinising each, and passing in turn 
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J from one character istic to another, has a strong air of 

!• improbaljiiity. As a matter of fact, we rarely observe 

I animals behaving in such a manner as to make this in- 

i terpretatioii of tlieir actions necessary or even probable. 

! But if tliey do not usually compare two objects when both 

‘ are perceived, it is fortiori unlikely that they should do 

I so when one has to be ideally recalled, for, as we have 

I said, this is the harder task. In fact, we have good 

i reason to re-afiirin Locke’s dictum that “ brutes compare 

I but imperfeetly.’' ‘"It seems to me,” he says, “to be 

1 tlie prerogative of human understanding, , . . when it 

I has suileientlj distinguished any ideas, ... to cast about 

j and consider in what circumstances they are capable to be 

compared.”* 

We liave seen that systematic observation of animals 
conhnns this view. It is the one result most distinctly 
l>rought out in Mr. Lloyd Morgan's book on Oom^parative 
Fsychologij, I may here quote an^experiment which he 
carried out with great care and patience. Taking with 
him a dog which had been trained to fetch and carry, 
he threw a stick into a field surrounded by railings. 
The dog l)ounded after the stick, and brought it back in 
his moutli as far as the railings. But here he was con- 
fronted with a difiimilty ; he could get through himself, 
but lie could not get the stick through. His experience 
had not taught him that the only way of succeeding 
i was by grasping the end of the stick; instead of this, 

; he tugged now here, now there, in a perfectly uncritical 

i way. If, by accident, he did get hold of the right end of 

I the stick, or if Mr, M'organ showed him how to proceed, 

; this seemed to yield him no assistance on the repetition of 

^ a Essay cmceming Iluman Urideratanding (Fr&sQr), yqI i, 

i . pp. 204 ”206. 
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the experiment. He bad stumbled on tlie solution, but 
could not do the trick again. TMs was no casual 
observation ; it was a systematic experiment repeated day 
after day, and only one of a course of similar experi- 
ments, It is evident that the dog here passed from one 
alternative to another without selective comparison ; so 
that when he hit on the right one or was shown it, he 
failed to note the points ha which it differed from unsuc- 
cessful attempts. 

Comparison in ah but a most rudimentary form inyolyes 
free ideas. Even when the ohjeets compared are both 
present to the senses, each is scrutinised in turn. For 
anything more than a vague awareness of resemblance or 
difference, it is necessary to keep before the mind the 
ideal representation of the one object in the very act of 
examining the other. Only in this way can each detail 
and characteristic in turn he selected for comparison, bo 
as t;0 distinguish the points of difference from the points 
of agreement. Hence we may attrili^ute the nirity of 
comparison in animals, in all but its most vague and 
rudimentary form, to the absence or imperfect develop- 
ment of free ideas* 

When the process of delibemte comparison plays an 
important part in the mental life, it involves a corre- 
sponding developmmit in conceptual thinking, in the 
distinction of the general or universal from the particular, 
compare deliberately is always to compare m some 
special respect. Bourn theorotieai or practical, end is to be 
subserved by the. comparisim. The difference or agree- 
ment to be diseoTerod is not o^fliilerence -or. .agreement, 
but one which has significance for tlie guidance of conduct 
or for the solution of a theoretical difficulty. Thus com- 
parison takes place only in regard to the characteristics 
which happen to be interesting at the moment, other 
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a.t a time Las led us to describe tbe nature and pro<n-ess of 
comparison without reference to the use of language 
But m fact the ideational activity which comparison 
involves could not proceed far unless it were guided and 
supported by expressive signs, i.e. signs directly express- 
mg free ideas and their relations. The nature, function 

and ongm of these signs is the topic which will next 
occupy us. 
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CHAPTER 



and Conception, 

§ 1. languag’e as an Instrument of Conceptual Analysis 
and Syntliesis,— In speaking of Language, we must re- 
member that what primarilj concerns the psychologist is 
not any special system of external signs such as gestures, 
articulate sounds, or written characters, but a certain 
psychical fimction — a peculiar mode of mental actiyity. 
It is a unique and most important characteristic of this 
fiiiiction or activity that many minds can co-operate in it 
as if they constituted a single mind. But the possibility 
of this co-operative thinking must be grounded in the 
nature of the mental process as it takes place in the 
individual mind. I do not mean that the use of language 
ill individual thinking was or could be prior to its use as a 
means of intercommunication. What I do mean is that 
the earliest eommunication concerning objects outside the 
range of present perception could only take place between 
minds capalila of a certain kind of mental process. In 
order that A and B may interchange ideas, instead of 
mercdy pointing to percepts, it is evident that they must 
start from a previoiiB basis of eommon experience. It is 
impossible to discuss Greek particles with a person who 
does not know a wmrd of Greek. But if communication is 
to be real and valuable, it must be possible for A not 
merely to convey to B what B already knows, but also 
what he does not know. A must be able to communicate 
to B something of which A has had experience and of which 
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B Las not liad experience. How is tliis possible ? Let ns 
consider an analogous case. I wisb to sLow someone Low 
to pronounce a word wLicL Le Las never heard. He is 
either deaf or at a distance, so that I cannot adopt the 
simple expedient of pronouncing it myself in Lis presence. 
My only resource is to write it down for Lim in phonetic 
spelling. I thus convey to Lim the new sound by exhibit- 
ing it as a combination of sounds with which he is already 
familiar. I reconstruct it and thus enable him to recon- 
struct it out of its phonetic elements. In like manner, A 
can communicate a new fact to B by reconstructing it out 
of elements which B has become acquainted with in the 
course of his previous experience. Intercommunication of 
ideas therefor© implies analysis of the objects and pro- 
cesses presented to perception into certain constituents 
which recur in varying combinations in various particular 
cases. The use of language involves ideal analysis of 
objects and processes into common factors and their free 
reconstruction out of these common factors. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these common 
factors have each a rigid and unalterable nature whicli 
remains unchanged in the various combinations into 
which they enter. They are not like printers’ types, which 
merely change their mode of external juxtaposition -with- 
out inward modilicatioii. On the conti-ary, the elements 
which are l)eing continually conibii.u*d in all kimls of 
varying ways in spoken or written discourse mutually 
modify each other, The meaning of a word varies with ii,s 
context. Paid emphasises tins point in his valuable work, 
the Principles of the llutory of Language. ** In sentences 
like, * I never laid a hand upon him ’ j * John never drew 
bridle,* the hand refernnl to is not a hand in general, but 
my hand, the bridle nrferred to k not a bridle in general, 
but that which was held by John. Octopare such instances 
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as ‘ a good point,’ * a point of honour,’ * the bar of an hotel,’ 

* the bar of justice,’ * the tongue of a •woman,’ ‘ the tongue 
of a balance.’ ” ^ The special meaning assumed by a word 
in a special context or special circumstances may be called 
its oeeasional memiing. It is only at a late stage of mental 
development that an express attempt is made to distinguish 
an identical and persistent element of meaning pervading 
the varying occasional significations of a word. When the 
at tempt Is made it constitutes an epoch in the history of 
thought It is the beginning of definition and of the 
scientific concept. In popular and pre-scientific thinhing 
the occasional meaning is the only one which comes to clear 
consciousness. 

It follows from this account of language as a means ol^ 
communication that words and their combinations express I 
that process of analysis and synthesis which is essentially I 
involved in trains of free ideas, The use of language pre-^ 
supposes the breaking up of the concrete content of actual 
perception into its partial aspects and constituents, and 
the re-combination of these to form new ideal wholes. 
The variation of meaning with context is due to the nature 
of the constructive process. The word only calls up what 
is relevant to the controlling interest guiding the train of 
thought. 

Conceptual aiialysiwS and correlative synthesis would seem | 
from this account of the matter to be a prior condition of j 
the existenee of language. In logical strictness this is so, i 
but it IB etjuallj true that conceptual tixinking could only 
exist in a most rudimentary and inchoate form apart from 
the use of some kind of expressive signs. Language is not 
merely an, accompaniment of conceptual activity j it is an 

^ Ch. iv., p. 73. It will repay the student to read the whole 
chapter. 
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instrument essential to its deyelopment. It is an appro- 
priate means of fixing attention upon ideally represented 
objects as distingnisbed from percepts. It becomes the 
more necessary the more abstract ideal representation is — 
in other words, the less it contains of the concrete details 
of actual sense-perception, The precise mode in which 
expressive signs serve to fix attention on ideas will be con- 
sidered later on. Here we content ourselves with pro- 
visionaUy affirming that language in some form is an 
indispensable tool to think wiBi^ Within the mind of the 
^ individual thinker it serves to fix attention on his own 
' { ideas j in communication with others, it serves to fix the 

I attention of the hearer on the ideally represented objects 
present to the mind of tlie speaker. 

For illustmtion of conceptual analysis and synthesis, we 
may take any sentence or intelligible combination of words. 
Each word stands for some genez’al aspect of the concrete 
detail of actual perception — in other words, it stands for 
what is called a universal or concept, The imiversals 
expressed by the several words combine in a unity, each 
helping to determine and particularise the rest, so as to 
form an ideal whole. Take such a sentence as ‘‘ Hansen 
skates.” Hansen ” is a proper name, and may therefore 
1)6 supposed to stand for a particular, not for a universal 
This is true from a certain point of view. The word 
** Hanpn ” designates a particular human being. But from 
another point of view it stands for a universal Tlie indi- 
vidual Hansen is a universal as the unity and connecting 
identity of his own manifold and varying states, relations, 
qualities* aad activitieH. Hansen as perceived hiust be 
HanSjn eating, or Nansen sleeping, or Hansen lecturing, or 
Hansen skating, or determined in some other specific way. 
But the word Hansen ” by itself does not stand for any of 
these particular determinations rather than others. It 
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stands for Nansen in general. The wrd “ skates paHicn- 
larises tlie universal “ Nansen.” But it does so by means 
of anotlier universal Other people skate besides Nansen, 
in varying manners and in varying times and places. Thus 
the universal skating ” not only particularises the uni- 
versal “Nansen,” but receives particular determination 
from it. The skating is not any skating, but the skating 
of Nansen, Now if instead of framing the proposition | 

“ Nansen skates,” we actually saw him skating without 
any inward or outward translation of the experience into 
words or equivalent signs, there need be no such explicit 
contradistinction between the agent in general and his 
particular act, or between the act in general and the 
particular agent. The psychical function, then, which is 
involved in the use of language, is conceptual analysis 
and synthesis. Dhcourse is the expression of discursive 
thinking. 

We now pass to an old and well-worn problem — that of 
tlie origin of language. Of course the question is not 
capable of what may be called a historical answer. There 
are no records or remains of remote pre-historic ages which 
would enable us to state on historical evidence the circum- 
stances under which intercommunication of ideas by means 
of expressive signs first originated. But w© are by no 
means at a loss on that account. Language actually grows 
and develops under our eyes, and we can apply the general 
laws of its growth and development to account for its 
origin. Besides this, we have in savage races examples of 
stages of mental development more rudimentary than our 
own ; and by noting the points in wMch they difer from 
us we may obtain a clue to the nature of the differences 
between ourselves and primitive man. 

§ 2. The Motor Element in Ideal Revival — ^Perceptual 
process is penetrated through and through by experiences 
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of moveinent. Passive sensations only serve to guide and 
define motor activities. Besides tlie movements whicli 
directly subserve the attainment of practical ends, there 
are also constantly present the adjustments of the organs 
of sense involved in attending to percepts. There are the 
movements of exploration by which touch and sight follow 
the contours of objects. Thei*e are tbe attitudes of listen- 
ing for soimds, and sniffing for smells, and the like. Ideal 
process, being a reproduction of perc re- 

instate the movements which form an essential part of it. 

I The tendency is stronger in proportion to the vividness and 
? distinctness of the mental imagery. In mentally repro- 
ducing the visual appearance of a thing we may mentally 
follow the outline of it with the eye, and in general we 
tend to I'epeat in idea the movements of ocular adjustment. 
Similarly, in recalling a sound, we may mentally repeat 
the attitude of listening, or belter still, mentally imitate 
the movements by which the sound is produced. If it is a 
sound which we are able more or less successfully to imitate 
by means of our own vocal organs, wo mentally articulate 
it. Our power in this respect is greatest with the words 
of ordinary speech, so that when %ve recall them in the 
form of mental images, we constantly reproduce the motor 
process of articulation as well as the mere sound. 

This revived motor element has a peculiar importance, 
because our power of freely controlling, detaining, modi- 
fying, and repeating mental images depends in a large 
measure on our power of controlHiig their motor con- 
stituents or accompaniments. “ The reason why revived 
movement is capable of discharging this special function 
is that our control over it is analogous to our power of 
' oontrolling actual movements.” ^ To show that this is so, 


^ 4mlyik vol. I, p. 213. 
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W0 have only to point out that the more intimately a 
given experience is connected with motor processes peculiar 
to it and distinctive of it, the greater is our command 
over it in ideal representation, ceteris fanhiis. A good 
example is supplied by the articulate sounds of ordinary 
speech. Let anvone who habitually uses this form of 
verbal imagery select for mental experimentation any word 
or sentence ; he will find that he has almost as great a 
control over the internal articulation as over the external. 
The chief restriction appears to lie in the inability to 
malm the represented sound as loud as the actual sensa- 
tion- but, apart from this, one may do almost what one 
likes with it. He may repeat it as often as he chooses 
nitii unfailing definiteness, precision, and certainty ; he 
may say it rapidly or slowly, with emphasis or without 
emohasis or -with emphasis that varies ; he may even invert 
the‘ order of the sound with as much freedom as in actual 
utterance. The same holds good with the simpler geo- 
metrical figm-es. We can trace them mentally much as wo 
trace them physically. Contrast such cases as that of 
smells, or of organic sensations. Some persons can mentally 
reproduce odours with great vividness and accuracy ; but 
vivid and accurate reproduction is one thing, and free 
control is another. We cannot, as in the case of articulate 
words, pass from one odour to another in a series, with 
greater or less rapidity, varying the order of succession 
^cording to our caprice or convenience. We cannot repeat 
the same odour as often as we choose with unfailing de- 
finiteness, precision, and certainty; we cannot vary its in- 
tensity at will as we can the loudness of articulate sounds. 
So far as we have any power in this respect, it appears to 
be indirect and depends on the recall of the appearance of 
odorous objects or of other associated circumstances. We 
cannot simply take some smell, and in idea freely run up 
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and clown tlie scale of its varying intensities ; according to 
all analogy, we should be able to do this, if we possessed 
and habitually exercised the power of actually produc- 
ing the smell, and varying its intensity by onr own move- 
ments. 

It is in the motor elements of the mental in 

the control which they yield over the image as a whole, 
that we have ultimately to look for the origin of expressive 
signs, or in other words, of language, in the broadest sense 
of the term. We have said that language is an appropriate 
means of fixing attention on ideally represented objects, as 
distinguished from perceived objects. Since the means of 
controlling ideal representations lies in the motor consti- 
tuents of mental images, the source of language must be 
found here or nowhere. The first definite stage in the 
development of expressive signs is constituted by the ten- 
dency of ideas in so far as they have a motor aspect to isvsue 
in actual movements. 

I 3. Tendency of Motor Eeproduotion to pass into 
Actual Movement.— No one has done more than Dr. Bain 
to bring into prominence the importance of the motor 
constituents of ideas, and he has also laid great emphasis 
on the tendency of ideal moTement to pass into actual 
movement. In the mental revival of experiences of energetic 
action, ** it is,” he says, ** a notorious circumstance that, if 
there bo much exeitemaht attending the recollection, we can 
only with great diffleulty prevent ourselves from getting 
up to repeat them, . . . A child cannot describe anything 
that it was engaged in, without acting it out to the full 
length that the circuins1u.na^i will permit. . . , No better 
example could be furnished than the vocal recollections. 
When we recall the impression of a word or a sentence, if 
we do not speak it out, we feel the twitter of the organs 
juat about to come to that point. The articulating parts 
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— tlie larjiix, the tongue, the lips—are all sensibly excited. 

. . . Boiae persons of weak or incontinent neiwes can 
hardly think without muttering — ^they talk to them- 
selYes.^^ ^ 

‘‘Thinking is restrained speaking or acting.” ^ Since 
Dr. Bain first wrote these words, psychological iiiwestiga- 
tion has strongly confirmed their general purport. The 
tendency of ideas to act tliemselves out is now a common- 
place of psychology. Probably Dr. Bain exaggerates the 
degree in which this tendency is ordinarily realised. The 
twitter of the organs of speech about to come to the point 
is not a constant feature of inward articulations in all 
persons. But there is no doubt that it is very frequent, 
and in some people almost invar iobly present. In what 
he says about thinking aloud, he rather undei'states his 
case; this habit is by no me^ms confined to persons of 
“ weak or incontinent ” nerves. It is often found in those 
who become intensely absorbed in their own trains of 
thought to the disregard of their social surroundings , 
Social convention has a great deal to do with the restraint 
which we or<liiiarily put on the actual utterance of the 
thoughts which pass tlirough oiir minds. 

Tho general theory of the tendency of ideas to pass into 
movements is. as follow’-s. Ideational process is correlated 
w^itli brain pr(M543Ss. The brain is so intimately one with 
tliB rc^st of . the organism,, that processes in it cannot take 
place without in gome measure overflo'wmg. to other parts 
of the bo%.j and .in piirtieuiar to.tliose parte with.whicli 
it is most diinctly connected — the , muscles. Tho whole ' 
complex appai'atus of affeimt nerves creates a fimetional 
unity between brain and muscle. Thig oveiilow of excita- 
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tion to tlie muscles may, and constantly does, take place 
witliout tlie subject being at all aware of it. Thus in 
thought-reading the place where an object has been hidden 
is revealed to the thought-reader by slight muscular pres- 
sures and twitches unconsciously produced by his guide, 
who all the time concentrates his attention on the idea 
of the hidden object and the place where it is. to be 
found. 

On the whole, at the level of our present mental develop- 
ment, ideational trains of thought proceed for the most 
part without any distinct and conspicuous embodiment 
ba actual movement, unless a need arises for communicating 
them to others. But the conditions are very dilferent in 
more primitive stages of evolution. Where free ideational 
activity is just struggling into independent existence, so 
that it may be regarded as little more than an extension or 
supplement of perceptual activity, ideas can scarcely fail 
to pass into overt moveuieiits. The more life in general is 
a life of bodily activity, the more likely is bodily activity 
to enter into ideal process. Besides this, we must remem- 
ber that the less developed and habitual are trains of 
tliought, the more difficult they are to sustain; so that 
what^ever means offer themselves for the furtherance and 
support of the process will be utilised. But^ the partial 
repetition of ihe ideally represented object by means of 
actual movements yields a ready and elective means of 
fixing attention on the object. Hence wo may regard the 
actiuil expression of ideas by movements as primary,, and 
the absence of such expression as the result of a com|Mim- 
tivdj high degree of mental development.^ 


^ fancy the main boily of the lower classes of Africa think 
externally instead of internally ... even when you are sitting 
alone in the forest you will hear a man or woman coming down the 
narmw bush path chattering away with such energy and expression 
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But even if we suppoBe tliat the tendency to aet out an 
idea does not iind distinct realisation in the individuars 
owui private trains of thought, it must do so when occasion 
arises to communicate with others. Suppose that A and 
B are co-operating in some important work. It is JB’s turn 
to do something, and Jl’s to wait expectantly. B either 
fails to do wliat is required of him or does it wrongly. 
Suppose tliat A has no conventional language to expx’ess 
himself in, or even that he has not used language of any 
sort until that moment. If he is capable of ideally 
representing what he wants B to do, he can scarcely fail in 
his impatient eagerness to make movements indicating 
what is required. It may be sufiicient to point to some 
object aetually present. This does not, strictly speaking, 
involve the use of language. But if he uses a truly imita- 
tive gesture or combination of imitative gestures, then his 
action is the birth of language. He may, for instance, 
point to a rope and imitate the act of hauling. The imita- 
tion of the act of hauling is simply Ids own idea of hauling 
issuing in actual movement. Thus frpxn a psychological 
point of view the most primitive form of language is the 
inritativa gesture. We shall now proceed to give evidence 
in favour of this position. 

§ 4. Natural Signs,— -Some wTiters appear to assume 
that all language worthy of the name must consist of con- 
■ventioiial signs. Such a view creates unnecessary difScul- 
fcias. Tlie essential function of language as a means of 
conceptual analysis and synthesis may be fulfilled by a 
system of natural signs such as uninstrueted deaf-mutes 
employ and largely devise for themselvas, A natural sign 
bears in its own nature a resemblance to the thing 

that you can hardly believe your oyea when you k*am from them 
that ha has no eompaiiion.” M. H. Kingsley, African 

Sttidim, 
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signified, to tlie mode o£ using or producing it, or at least 
to some action, state, or adjunct characteristic of it. 
^Merely demonstrative gestui'es which stand alone and not 
as part of a context, expressed or understood, are not to 
he counted as part of the language of natural signs. It is 
true that they are signs and that they are natural. But 
they are not language in the only sense which is relevant j 
for they are not means of conceptual analysis and synthe- 
sis. They consist in acts drawing attention to an o])ject 
actually present or to he found in a certain direction. But 
if the object, thus indicated, is pointed to, not for its own 
sake, but merely as a sign of some absent object which it 
happens to resemble or with which it has some kind of 
natural connexion, the gesture is a true expression of ideas 
and therefore belongs to language in the strict sense. 

: Demonstrative signs also become part of language when 
they belong to a context. Tiiiis if a man imitates an 
action and then paints to another man, the act of pointring 
is a sign of gesture-language. For it does not merely 
draw attention to the man as he presents himself at the 
moment ; on the contrary the presence of the man at the 
moment is only used as a means of representing something 
else; it is used as a means of representing the man as 
performing an action which at the moment he is not 
performing, Similii^^ the direct expression of emotion 
cannot bo rt^garded as language. But it is otherwise 
when the expression of a special emotion is imitated, 
so as to convey the idea of the emotion. Thus if A 
noticing B preparing to act in a certain way points to 0 
and frowns, this is true langtiage. For A'b act is not a 
direct expression of his own emotion', but only a way of 
conveying to B his idea that 0 will be angry if B does 
not alter his conduct. So, too, the imitation of a charac- 
teristic sound made by some animal or thing is not in 
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itself language ; it onij becomes so wiien tlie mimicry is 
meant to convey tlie idea of tbe thing or animal whicli 
mabes tlie sound. 

Earlier writers on the origin of language were miicb 
perplexed l>j tlie dilBculty of explaining liow a convention 
as to the meaning of words could be established between 
the different inemberB of a community who -were not 
already in possession of a nieang of communicating their 
ideas. Tills difficulty has been frequently used as an 
.argument for referring the origin of language to a divine 
revelation. But it disappears if we, suppos.e the natural 
•expression, of ideas to be prior to the, use of arbitrary 
signs. 

Positive evidence for the primitive nature of natural 
signs may be drawn from the case of deaf-mutes and 
savages. A deaf-mute called Kruse, a highly educated 
man and a distinguished teaclier, has left on record an 
account of the spontaneous origin of natural language in 
the minds of tliose wlio cannot command conveniional signs. 
He says : ** What strikes the deal-imite “ most, or what 
makes a distinction to him between one thing and 
another,— siicli distinctive sigim of olijeeta are at once 
signs by which he knows tliese objects, and knows them 
again ; they !)econie tokens of things. And wdiile lie 
elaborates the signs he has found for single objects, that 
is, ■while he describes their forms for himself in tlie air, or 
imitates them in tiiouglit with hands, ilngers, and, gestures, 
he develops for ,lums0lf siiitalda signs to rep.n?sent ideas, 
which serve liiin as a means of fixing ideas of different kinds 
in his mind and recalling them to bis memory. And thus he 
malms himself,,, a. language, the' so-ealled. ■■ gesture-languag© ; 
and with the few scanty and imperfect signs, a way for 
thouglit m already broken, and wdth his thought as it now 
opens out, the language cultivates and forms itself further 
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and further.” ^ According to Sckmalz, the more intelligent 
deaf-nmtea form natural signs spontaneously, if they are 
not altogether neglected by their fellow-men. At first 
they point to the objects in which they are interested, in 
order to indicate their wishes. K the objects are not in 
sight they fetch them or conduct others to them. The 
deaf-mute points to a dish or a jug and so indicates his 
desire for what the dish or jug contains. “ If he wants 
bread he brings the whole loaf, together with a knife, and 
he hands both to the person who is to cut a slice for him.” 
There is not much to distinguish such signs from the 
demonstrative gestures an intelligent monkey or even a 
cat may employ. But cases occur in which devices of the 
kind described are inadequate. ‘‘ The deaf-mute, it may 
be, wants a drink of water j he sees neither water nor 
drinking- glass in the room, so that he cannot point to the 
one or fetch the other. He takes someone by the hand in 
order to lead him to the place where the water is. The 
person to whom the appeal is made refuses to move. The 
deaf-mute is perplexed and embarrassed. Finally he adopts 
the device of pointing to his mouth.” This is soiiiething 
more than a practical expedient. It jj Ae expression of an 
explj oit,idea. But the sign is ambiguous. The person 
addressed may, through a real or pretended misunder- 
standing, give the deaf-mute something to eat instead of 
something to drink. He is thus driven to define his 
meaning by a combination of gestures — a context of 
natural signs. He directs his hand towards his mouth 
again, but now he curves it as if it held a glass, at the 
same time imitating the act of drinking. **At last he 
makes himself understood,” and “ from this time forward, 
he learns to describe absent objects, and he forms. for 


^ Quoted by Tylor, Earl^f History of Mankind* 
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liiinself a language of natural sign^ quce betokening 
and prodiicmg a distinctively liunian power of tliouglit.”i 

In a certain degree wliat lias been said of deaf-mutes 
applies also to ordinary cliildi’en. ** A cbild’s gestures are 
intelligent long before it lias any extensive command of 
intelligent speecli, altbougb very early and persistent 
attempts are made to instruct it in the use of words, and 
no such attempts are made to instruct it in the use of 
gestures.*’^ '‘Missionaries, explorers, and sliipwi’ecked 
mariners acquire the language of savage races through 
the medium of natural signs. They point to objects and 
make gesticulations, at the same time observing what 
articulate sounds are associated with these motions by the 
persons addressed.”^ Whenever a person is at a loss to 
express himself by means of words he naturally has 
recourse to gestures if the subject-matter admits of it. 
“ Without having ever before seen or made one of the signs 
used by Indians or deaf-mutes, lie will soon not only catch 
the meaning of theirs but produce his own, which they 
will likewise comprehend,*’^ The primitive character ofi 
gesture-language is indica^ted by its widespread use among ! 
savages. This is partly due to the inadequacy of the signs 
of their conventional language, and partly to the diversi- 
ties of Bpeecli which make the spoken words of neighbour- 
ing trilies unintelligible to each other. Travellers have 
reported tlie existence of tribes whose oral language is 
inadequate even for ordinary intercourse. Their evidence 
has been called in doubt, but apparently without sufficient 
reason. It is w’ell established that the Eubis of the island 
of Fernando Po cannot understand each other in tlic^ dark. 

^ Ikh&r die TauhHt%mmmi pp. 267 seg. 

2 Col. Mallery in the Annual Eeport of the Bureau of Ethnology 
of the Smithsonian Institute, voli i., p. 276. 
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Miss Hingsley in her Travels m West Africa tells us that 
among the Fans it is common to propose to go to the fire 
in order to see what people are saying. But the second 
reason we have assigned is probably the more important. 
The fullest development of natural signs is found among 
the hlorth American Indians, where the diversities of 
conventional languages within a limited area are very 
numerous. 

The free and copious use of imitative gestimes is almost 
universal aE over ISTorth America, and it is also very 
widely spread in South America. It must not be supposed 
that the same signs are everywhere in common use. This 
is far from being the case. There is no common code. A 
common code is only possible by convention. It must be 
fixed by usage. But the vast distance which separates 
different tribes does not permit of this arbitrary uni- 
formity arising from custom. An imitative gesture 
delineates the most striking outlines of an object or the 
most characteristic features of an action. But different 
individuals and different social groups do not always 
^ee in the selection of these outlines and featmes. A 
deer, for instance, may be designated ** by various modes 
of expressing fleeiness, by Ms gait when not in rapid 
motion, by the shape of Ms horns, and sometimes by 
combinations of several of these characteristics.*’^ Be- 
sides this, when a sign has become fixed by usage it may 
become modified and abbreviated in ■various ways, as 
conventional understanding takes the pl£iee of self-inter- 
preting pantomime. It might therefore be expected that 
Indians using one dialect of natural signs would not 
imderstand other Indians, using a diverBe dialect. It 
woiild appear stEl leas probable that an Indian should on 
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the first eiicoii liter imderstaiid; a .deat-iuute or vice mrsd. 
But ill taet it is found that in spite of the diversity of 
signs mutual, understanding is possible to some extent 
between all' w’ho have any espertness in the use of imitative 
gestures. Heori^ver special signs niay vary, the fomative 
principle remains the same, a.TJid this ..iormativa principle 
adapts itself in tk^. most flexible ;■ way to ' taiyiiTg'^ 
ditions. A. man may uiiderslaiid at once a gesture 'which 
I ' lie has never seen before. If any one of the more conven- 

1 tional signs is not ooiaprehended, an Indian Bldfled in the 

j art of imitative suggestion tries new ways of conveying his 
j ■ meaning. It is oiteii suflieient to reproduce in full pan- 

I tominiie dcdail a gesture whicli had first been given in 

j an abbreviated form. If this expedient fail, it is always 

j easy to try other modes of representation. In one way or 

another experts in sign-language' manage to interchange 
idea,s in the form of long dialogues and narmtive wdthout 
any prior eonventioii. Of coarse it is assumed that there 
is- a basis for ' m-utuai rinde:rstaiiding in coin-nmnity of 
interest and experiemie, 

§ 6. Natural Signs as Iiistriiments of Conceptual Think- 
ing.— Expression l>y natural signs f nl Ills the esstmtial 
function of language as, a means of ctoiieeptiial analysis' 
; and synthesis j by it the eoubuit o£ concrete experience is 

j . resolvcnl iiit<HT4utivid}M.deiiieutiiry siud general constituents 

' wliiidi arc freely rceombim d in now ideal stroiduros. That 

the signs of gesture-language bring with tluun an a|>prelien- 
sion of the genmui or universal aspects as disiinet from the 
particular and speeitie debdis of pfirccptuai experience is 
■ pdain from their very nature. An imitative gesture can 
tiiily suggest general eharactervS or features eoinmoii to a 
class of objects or actions. ' The thought it expresses or 
evokes is only a fragment’ of a thought and demands com- 
. pletion. " It is indeterminate and requires furtlier definition 
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from a context expressed or understood. The context 
itself consists of other imitative gestui’es, each expressing a 
relatively indeterminate universal, Bach of these rela- 
tively indeterminate universals particulai'ises and defines 
the others, and is hy them particularised and defined. 
Just as we can illustrate this process by taking at random 
any intelligible combination of conventional words, so we 
can illustrate it hy talking at random any intelligible com- 
bination of imitative gestures. The analogy holds good 
in another I'espect also. The natural sign, like the con- 
ventional word, becomes modified in meaning in varying 
contexts and under varying circumstances. 

We may illustrate both points simultaneously. An 
acquaintance of Colonel Mallery’s once asked the same 
favour of two chiefs successively. Bach in replying used 
the common sign for repletion after eating — the 
index and thumb turned towards the body, passed up from 
the abdomen to the throat ; but in the one case being made 
with a gentle motion and pleasant look, it meant ‘ I am 
satisfied,’ and granted the request; in tlie other, made 
violently, with the accompaniment of a truculent frown, it 
read, " I have had enough of that.’ ” Here the sign used 
lor bodily repletion derives a metaphorical meaning from 
the context in both cases, and a dilferent meaning in each. 

§6. Conventional Element in Gesture-Ianguage.— The 
theory tliat natural signs are psychologically the most 
primitive form of language has two. advantages. The first 
of these is, that self-interpreting HignB arise naturally and 
spontaneously wherever there is any, need for them. The 
second is, that they rap>idly tend to become more or less 
conventional between members of the same community so 
as to pave the way for a sjatem of purely arbitrary signs. 
The imitative gesture tends to become more or less con- 
ventional inasmuch as the understanding of it comes to 
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depend, not merely on its own intrinsic value as a self- 
interpreting sign, but also on its having been employed 
and understood before. On a first occasion, the sign may 
occur in circumstances or in a context which leave no donbt 
as to the meaning; on a subsequent occasion these circum- 
stances or this special context may be absent, so that if 
the sign were then made for the first time, it would not be 
understood; nevertheless it may be understood on the 
second occasion just because it had been understood on the 
first occasion. The deaf and dumb teacher in the Berlin 
institute was named among the children by tlie action of 
cutting off the left arm with the edge of the right hand ; 
the reason of this sign w'as not that there was anything 
peculiar about his arms, but that he came from Spandaii, 
and it so happened tliat one of the children had been at 
Spandaii and liad seen tliere a man with one arm.” ^ It is 
evident that tliis sign might come to bo understood and 
used by members of the institution who knew nothing of 
its derivation. 

One highly important way in which natural signs tend 
to 1)eeome relatively conventional is tlirough aldircwiationf 
There is a strong disposition to abbreviate familiar gestures. 
Tlie mere hint of a movement comes to be substituted for 
tlie movement itself. Colonel Mallery observed a Cheyenne 
Indian attempting to convey the idea of old-mmi, ** He 
held his right hand forward bent at elbow, fingers and 
thumbs closed sidewise. This not conveying any sense, he 
found a long stick, bent liis back, and su|>ported his frame 
in a tattering step by the stick held as w^as before only 
imagined.® 

By p^rocesses of this kind, those who employ gesture- 

^ Tylor, Marly lUstory of Mankind, 

* Amuial Repwrt of Bureau of Ethnok>gy, vol, i., lot, cit* 
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language niuet become faiitilinT witli tlie poBsibilitj of a 
conventional arrangement for tbe eKpression of ideas. But, 
tlie natiu'al system never actiially passes in tliis manner 
into a conventional system . Its f oriDative principle remains 
all tlirougli essentially that of imitative representation. 
Tlie deaf-mute and the Indian rarely lose sight altogether 
of the natural connexion between sign and signification. 
A bystander may be totally unable to detect the meaning 
of the signs used in conversation, owing to abridgment of 
natiiml pantomime. But the deaf-mute, or the savage, is 
able if required to act out in detail his abbreviated gesture. 
IsTatural oigns may lead up to a conventional language, but 
they do not develop into one. 

§ 7. Origin of Conventional Language.— The language 
of nateal sigiis is perviided by the systematic unity of a 
shigle foimiative' principle— that of imitation,' This gives 
it so strong and tenacious a hold upon tlio mind that it 
can only be ■ displaced by a conveivtioiial language wliicli 
has also a systematic unity of plan. It can never he dis- 
placed by a chaotic nuiltiplicity of detached and discon- 
nected signs, each of whicdi has to be separately remembered 
by an inde|Kmdent mental effort. The Imman mind could 
not endure so butdensomo a load. The conventional Bigns 
which are to displace imitative gestures must therefore form 
Home land of Bysiem, unified by general forniative princi- 
|>les. How visiblfi gestures tire theoretically and .practically 
(Uipable of forming a conveiiticuial system. The deaf-mute 
is sometimes taugiit a finger-lraiguage which is purely con-' 
vcntioual. He mahes a limited number of easily reniem- 
l>ered xnanual signs, each corresponding to. a letter of the 
alphabet, and by successively combining these he spells 
out words and sentences, Such a limguage has a imity of 
composition which makes it manai^ble. There is in it a 
possibility of systematic correspondcmee between express 
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sioii and meaiiiBg. Wliere meaning is partially similar, : 

expression may be partially similar; wliere meaning is | 

inodiiied, expression may be modified in a corresponding j 

manner and degree. But the important point is tbat the i 

systematic unity of composition belongs in tlie first instance i 

to articulate speecli. Tlie manual alphabet is merely a I 

translation of the oral alphabet. Piirtber,.jj;,^.c | 

have li>een devised after articulate utterance had been 
already analysed into its elementary constituents. Now 
a conventional system of manual or other visible move- 
ments analogous to the conventional finger-alphabet could 
not grow up spontaneously out of a previous system of 
imitative gestiires. We might as well expect an untutored 
savage to invent the steam-engine or the electric light. 

A limited and easily manageable set of manual signs is 
required. But on what principle are the signs to be 
selected, and on what principle are they to be limited ? 

Onil language had been in use for long ages before its 
alphabet was discovered. But the invention of a similar 
system of visible signs would have been incomparably 
harder thim the discovery of the alphabet. The discovery 
of the alphakist was tlie discovery of unity of composition 
in a structure already existing and familiar to mankind. 

But the independent invention of a visible alphabet would 
liave been not a discovery arising throiigli reflective 
scrutiny of familiar experience, but a highly artificial 
■creation. 

On the other hand, articulate utterance is, m a natural 
process, characterised by unity of composition. This unity 
of ^coinposilion-'^k-detaminrf’by'the the organs 

of speech. There is no need to invent an alphabet before 
combining elementary sounds in syllal;>les and worda | 

The alplial^etical sounds which form the vital eonstitiients | 

of all speech were, as Perrier says, “ there from the be- 1 
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ginning.” Undetected, l>Tit yet present and operative, 
they made possible a systematic correspondence between 
meaning and expression. This correspondence is not indeed 
of the same kind as that which characterises the imitative 
gesture. Any isolated imitative gesture has a direct affinity 
with the thing it represents. The absence of this direct 
self-interpreting affinity is just what distinguishes the con- 
ventional from the natural sign. None the less, systematic 
correspondence is possible where there is no direct resem- 
blance. The rise and fall of the mercury in the thermo- 
meter corresponds to the rise and fall of temperature, hut 
it does not resemble it. So, apart from all similarity 
between sounds and what they signify, there may be a 
correspondence between the relations of sounds and re- 
lations of meaning. Where meaning is partially similar, 
its utterance may be partially similar ; where meaning 
varies more or less in this or tliat special manner, axpressiou 
may vary more or less in a corresponding manner,^ This 
we find to be the case in all known hmguages. 

It is here that philological analysis becomes important. 
In all languages there are traceable certain comparatively 
elementary phonetic components called roots, expressing 
primary universals or products of conceptual analysis ; and 
these roots variously modified and entering into various 
combinations exprtiss conceptual synthesis or discursive 
thinking. They blend and combine in eontinuous speech 
just as the corresponding concepts bi^md and combine in 
contimious thought. TIub is possible because of the ulti- 
mate unity of composition of the phonetic material, wliich 
is resolvable into elementary alphabetic sounds which do 
not occur iiiisolation but as parts of an articulate complex. 

^ Oonsideir, for instanee, tha connexion of bint, lilottcr, biottitig, and 
blotting |>apor, and u! write, writer, ivriting, and writing paper. 
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§ 8. Gertaia other Theories of the Origin of Speech. — 
Attempts have been made to explain the origin of lan- 
guage without emphasising the iinport-ance of the visible 
gesture as the starting-point. There are three main theories 
of this kind, which have been nicknamed by Max Muller 
the pooA-poo/i theory, the hmo^wow theovjf and the ilii»p« « 
theory. Their more pretentious titles are the Inter- 
jeciioyial, the Onmmtopmic^ and the FatJiognomic theories. 
The principle involved in all these theories is essentially 
the same. They all attempt to trace back conventional 
signs to natural signs ; but they exclude from consideration 
visible gestures, and confine attention only to vocal signs. 
Tt is evident tiiat to mimic the mewdng of a cat, in order 
k> eoiivey the idea of that animal, is as much an imitative 
gesture as going on all fours and humping the back for 
the same purpose. It is mimicry of this kind on which 
the how-wow theory relies for explanation. The same 
holds good of imitating the cry of fear, in order either 
to convey tlie idea of the emotion or of the approach of 
a dangerous object. This is the sort of expressive sign 
which is most primitive according to the pooh-pooh 
theory. 

The dmg-(hng theory is more subtle, and it has the dis- 
tinction of having been advocated by Professor Steinthal. 
According to it, speeitie.. hinds ,,, of ,,ol}jec^ so affected 
primitive man as to elicit from hiui, or to use Max 
Miiller’.s metaphor, to ri% o«i of him, correspondingly 
specific utkirances. The most primitive words would 
therefore l>e phonetic types rmig out from the organism 
of the first man or men when struck with an idea. 
Thera is a harmony of sound and sense w^hieh does not 
depend on the imitation of one sound by another. The 
charm of . litemrj 'Styk' -ani-eapeciaU^ poetry consists 
largely in the subtle ailinity between vocal expression 
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and tLe objects or activities expressed, wliicli may exist 
apart from any resemblance of sounds to one another. 
The word zigzag is a good illustration. The zig goes 
this way, and the zag goes that way, the tongue itself 
describing a zigzag course. What philologists call re- 
duplication has often this intrinsic expressiveness, e.g, a 
big big man ” ; a ** wide wide sea ’’ ; “ far far away,’ 
Among the Botocudos of Brazil ouatou stands for stream 
otiaiou-ou^oti'-ou is the sea. 

In this metaphorical expressiveness of vocal utter- 
ance we may detect m somewhat deceptive, dis- 

guise the essential principle of the imitative gesture. 
Even the disguise is not pi'esent in the case of reduplica- 
tion ; here more of the same kind of sound represents 
more of the same kind of thing. Other instances may 
look more mysterious. But the mystery to a large extent 
disappears when ive couBider that articulate speecli 
consists not merely in artioulate sounds, but also and as 
well in the motor process of articulation. The tongue 
actually does go zigzag in uttering the word zigzag. 
Tich-tach imitates not only the sounds of the clock, but 
the rhythmic movement of the pendulum by a corre- 
sponding movement of the tongue. Even born deaf- 
mutes use the organs of articulation in this imitative 
way* Heinicke, as quoted by Tylor, mentions a deaf- 
mute, nineteon years old, who had invented many write- 
ahle words for things.” Borne of these were arbitrary; 
but at least two, mtmmi for eating, and Boliupt for 
drinking, wore, as Tylor remarks, an imitation of the 
movements of the mouth in eating and drinking. In 
like manner njan means to eat in the Hegro-English 
dialect of Biirinan, and njmi njmh means food.^ Thus 


Tyior, Mcwly liktar^ of Mankindt p.- 73* 
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the img-^don^ tlieorj is in its more obvious applications 
!“educil)l 0 to the general principle of the imitative gesture. 
That part of it which is not so reducible is of little 
value as an explanation of the origin of language. Vague 
and recondite affinities between sound and sense cannot 
in the first instance constitute a natural and spontaneous 
language, becaiise they are not sufficient to make the vocal 
utterance self-significant or self-interpreting. For this it 
is not enough that a word should be dimly felt to be 
appropriate when its application is already known. It is 
necessary that the sign should be so stamped with the 
cliaracter of the thing signified as to determine its applica- 
tion in a given context and under given circumstances. 
Oil the otlier hand, it must be admitted that when once 
the meaning of a word has become a, matter of convention 
a general feeling of affinity between sound and sense may 
operate powerfully ha determining the creation and selec- 
tionAf new words. 

^J’hese and Bimilar theories must all be regarded as 
part of the general doctrine that natural signs psycho- 
logically precede, . conventional , signs. They are true and 
useful inasmuch as they emphasise the part played by 
phonetiic elements in imitative expression. The.,, imita- 
tive use of vocal iitbu’aiice paves the wav for the develop- 
ment of eonv^ml ional speech. Why conventional language 
has {fome to con>siBt almost entirely of phonetic elements 
w© have attempted to explain in the last section. The I 
reason why natural signs have to so large an extent been! 
displaced by eonvaiitional signs lies in tlieir superior oonj 
venienea and power. ^ 

§ 9. Advantages of Conventional Language. — ^Jhe 
primary and essential procedure of the language of 
natural 'signs is to represent things ,and:,proeesses by 
imitating the broad features of their sensible appearance 
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and especially of tlieir appearance to tlie eye. But tlie 
cliaracters wliicii are capable of being so imitated are of 
a comparatively low grade of generality or abstractness. 
They represent an analysis of perceptual experience 
into iiniversals and its reconstruction out of these uni- 
versals. But the universals themselves are very far 
from being simple and ultimate. They in their turn 
are intrinsically susceptible of analysis, and constituents \ 
thus revealed are again susceptible of further analysis, K 
and so on. 1:^0 w the more advanced is this process of 
dissection, the more helpless is pictoiial representation 
to express the result either within the individual con- 
sciousness or in the intercourse of different minds. 
Hence a mind whose discursive thinking could only 
find expressson in self-interpreting signs, would be in- 
capable of the higlier reaches of abstraction. Broadly 
speaking, natural signs are capable of fixing attention 
on universals which are constitutive characters of par- 
tic\ilar objects as presented in perceptual experience j 
but they can only to a very limited extent fix attention 
on universals which are constitutive characters of other 
universals. The thinking which depends on the imitii- 
tive gestee generates concepts; but it can hardly 
generate a conceptual system, in whicli there is an ascend- 
ing scale of generalisation, passing from species to genus, 
and from genua to higher genus, and bo on through a 
series of gradations till the highest genus is reached. 

It secmis beyond the unaided powers of the tlwiiglit 
which worlis through natural signs to frame a system of 

;cl0gshfiaation, : 

This impotence of the imihitive gesture to express higher 
uniTcrsals is easily illustrated, **To make/’ says Tylor, 

; to show that 
makes the 
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table, be would represent tbe tailor sewing the coat, and 
the carpenter sawing and planing the table.’* ^ According 
to Schmalz, “The more general determinations of magnitude 
such as hroad^ 7iarroiv ; long, short ; thicJc, thin ; high, loio ; 
cannot be accurately expressed ; the most that can be done 
is to teach the deaf-mute signs which are suitable to the 
largest proportion of cases,” ® Often a general concept is 
capable of pictorial expression ; but only in a way which is 
cumbrous and circuitous when compared with the conven- 
tional. A series of imitative gestures may be needed, 
where a single wokI would eifeet the same purpose with 
greater pretusion and certainty. Thus an Indian who 
wished to convey to a deaf-mute that he had travelled in 
the train, could only convey the idea of irwin by three 
successive bits of pantomime, one representing the concep- 
tion of something covered in, another that of wheels, and 
the third that of smoke. Now this mode of expression 
may at first sight app ear more analyt ic than the use of the 
single word train. It resolves into three universals and 
reconstmcte out of them - wlmt the convenrtom^ language 
expresses in its toMity by one sign. But we must remem- 
ber that we could use many Bigns if there wwa need for 
them. If there were oecaeion to give an analytic descx’iption 
of a railway train, tlait description could be given with far 
more fineneBs, precision, and adec|uacj in W'ords tlmn in 
imitative gestures. The conventional language uses one 
warn! because one word is enough. The language of imita- 
tive gesture useB three separate bits of pantomime because 
it cannot do w^ith less. It is forced to desert because it 
cannot .directly dagignate. Now why is it unable to ■ express 
by a single appropriate sign the general conception of a 


^ Earig History of ManUnd. 

* Uthtr die p. 2t5, 
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railway frcdui? Tlie reason is tiiat tlie concept of a railway 
train possesses too liigli a degree of imiyersalit j. It gatliers 
up into imitj a great multiplicity of special features, func- 
tions, and relations. Among these are included some which 
it would he difficult to express concisely, or even to express 
at all, in the gesture language, as for instance the principle 
or mechanism of its locomotion, its function as a means of 
communication and traffic, and so on. Now the com- 
prehensive unity which embraces within itself aH these 
particular determinations is not capable of being directly 
expressed in natural signs, ‘without the aid of convention. 
Hence in a communication by imitative gestures, where 
&6re has been no previous convention, the only course 
•possible is to select certain particular characteristics of the 
object, which are at once imporbrnt and easily presented to 
the eye, and to exhibit as many of them as appear sufficient 
to enable the intended meaning to be <livined. The same 
deficiency also makes it difficiiit to nu’er to an iiidividual 
person by a self -expressive sign. The imitative gesture 
as such and apart from convention is incapable of directly 
expx^.§s5jGig tho^TOiversality which belongs to the individual 
and is associ?i*ted mth the Proper Name. The depiction 
of some special characteristic or peculiarity may or may 
not be successful in directing attention to tlie person 
c,0nte If 

itipreseatation of this or that characjteristic prov< 3 s insuffi- 
cient, others may In added until understanding is reached, 
in the case of the railway train. 


i 
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CHAPTER VL 


The ExTEBNAIi WoELB as IbEAL CoKSTEtJCTIOH. 

I L tJnilicatioE of Perceptual Bata.— It is the function i 
of free trains of ideas to connect in a continuous wliole 
the detached data of sense-perception occiuTing in the 
course of individual experience. The isolated facts of 
sense-perception are made continuous mth each other bj 
interposing between them ideally represented links. The 
perceived thing reveals itself in actual perception as exist- 
ing, persisting and cliaiiging independently of the motor 
activity of the percipient. Its characteristic nature as 
externally real object essentlaily involves this independence 
of the percipient 8ul>ject and his changing position in 
rehition to it. But the percipient may not only alter his 
relative position in regard to it, while he is actually per- 
ceiving it; he may also turn aside from it altogether, or 
remove himself to such a distance that it can no longer 
affect his senies. As change of position on his part makes 
no difference to tlie tiling as physical object, so his presence 
or absence can make no difference to its nature and exis- 
tence,' When therefore lie ideally represents it, he will ■ 
represent it as esistiiig, p£U'aiBt.ing, and changing, -although^ ■ 
it is no longer perceived. H'C wnll represent it as existing, 
persisting, and changing in the same manner as if he were 
in its presence and actually observing it,. ■ Herein lies the 
possibility of extending Imowledge of material things and 
processes far beyond tlm limits of actual perception so a& 

m 


t:-': 
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to construct an ideally represented world of which only 
detached fragments are actually perceived. 

We have now to assign the inotivasirJ ivhiGh pronipi:, and 

The hrst of these 

is that which constitutes the to i 

distinguished from practical thkddng.Tt is the endeavour * 
to clear experience from incoherence, contradiction, and 
ambiguity. Incoherence, contradiction, and ambiguity 
obstruct the onward flow of ideas. Where they rise, 
therefore, the course of mental activity will direct itself 
to their removal. Now it is obvious that conflict must 
continually arise between an object as actually perceived 
and the same object as ideally represented on the basis of 
previous perception. A man leaves an object at rest in 
one place: he returns and finds it in another place; the 
discrepancy can only be removed by ideally connecting the 
two experiences by intermediate links representing some 
mode in which the transference from one place to another 
may or must have taken place. A fire is left burning 
brightly; after an interval nothing is found but grey 
embers. Percept and remembrance must be connected by 
ideal representation of a fire gradually decaying. Again, 
the fire which is left hurning brightly may after a long 
interval of time be found still burning as brightly as ever. 
Here the representation of the fire as gradually decaying 
collides with the actual pentept. It lias not gone out. 

^ The incoherence may.be. 

OBe->>as4»a5dB|:^nt^ meantime t o k^p^al ive. 

Apart from actual conflict between idea and perception, 
the me re strangene ss of an object, a theoretical 
motive jor ideal cona^ The mere inability to fit it 

into the general scheme of things impels the subject to 
tmina of thought directed to overcome the difficulty. 

\Merelj theoretical interest however is on the whole a 


ormed in tli 
;h0 conrsB o 


itil 


ii ml construction is perpet;iiallj finding and utilising new 
( a* a. In the origiinal ideal train, there may be a sequence 
, c, d, but the actual sequence of e?ents when tbe plan 
, .IS carried into ep^cution may be a, hi€, .q. This ftorokm 
a new process of ideal construction, in which the represented 
er er is a..^ h, c, m, il. On trial, this ideally represented 
sequence is verified. On subsequent occasions, when 
le practical end is similar, the sequence c, m, d will be 
su jstitiited for the sequence c, d, where other relevant 
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coadMons are similar. Thus ideal 
practical activity, and m its turn practical activity yields 
fresh material -for- ideal constructipa. It may happen of 
course that a plan of action sometimes succeeds aiS 
sometimes fails, owing to conditions beyond the agent’s 
control and possibly beyond his power to foresee. When 
^this is the case, effective reconstruction of his ideal scheme 
not possible, and he must take his chance of success 
or failure m each particular instance. Again,~it-.mav 

IS qtHte inefficient. IJidef such crraumstanees there will 
he no cessation of the activity of ideal combination or 

stmnr wrr ’ ^ “^ol^ed are sufficiently 

strong We have an instance of this in modern times in 

the widespread use of quack medicines. The patient is 
leally helpless, but he tries every means that suggests itself 

ileTelopment, whole sys: 
terns of ideas anse in this way, which we from our siipeiir 
pomt of view stigmatise as mythology or superstition! 

Keal ’iisighfc-iato-.physiead-iratoTerimiLe#ecfe 
ovffl:its|»rq5es|es, are acquired ted^-first instance mainly 
g_m_echanicaX contrivance. anil meS^nical execution. 

! 1 ^®Poas, yield in early stages of develop- 

, mcnt a real knowledge of the nature of physical things 

I w analysis and synthesis are accurately trans- 

Sr?+r*T ^ conatitu- 
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Tile kEowIedge of miture wliicli ie embodied in modern 
scietieo is essential I j of tlie same type, Tliere is liowever 
one impoi'tant difereiice. We now artificially separate 
and re-combine physical conditions for the sake of obtain- 
ing knowledge, and not merely for practical purposes. 
Experiments are now made with a purely theoretical 
interest, because the love of knowledge for its own sake has 
become strongly developed. 

§3. Space as Ideal Construction.— We are unable to 
perceive, imagine or draw on paper, any actual line, 
which can be ascertained to be perfectly straight. Hone 
the less, we know clearly what is meant by a perfectly 
straight line. This is possible, because in ideal construc- 
tion we can by mental abstraction regard as irrelevant the 
physical conditions wliieh actually prevent perfect straight- 
ness. A drunken nifin tries to walk straight along a road j 
but in spite of his efforts Ms course is more or less con- 
BpicuoUvsIy zigzag. In^his own mind, the course he intends 
to pursue is contrasted with the course he is compelled to 
pursue against Ms The course he intends to pursue 
is that which he would pursue apart from certain interfer- 
ing conditions. It is thus an ideal construction pre- 
Bupposing concaptiml analysis. How it is imssible in this 
way to disregard and treat as irrelevant all properly 
physical conditions as contrasted with those conditions 
wdiich are contained in the very nature of space, as such. 
A line, as straight as the nature of space will admit of 
apart fi*om other interfering conditions, appears to ideal 
construction as a perfectly straight lino. In a similar way 
the conception of a perfect circle and other perfect figures 
arises. It is possible to notice degrees of roiindness before 
attaining the explicit concept of a perfect sphere or 
circle, Just as we notice different degrees of bigness, 
although there neither is nor can l^e an ideal of perfect 
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bipess. Having ],aH experience of h, wliicli is rounder 
‘ill a, we may tiy to ui^ike c, wiiicli will differ from 5 in 
egree of roundness as h differs from a. Tlie, obstacles 
ncti hinder us m such an attempt are our own deficient 
skill or the imtui-e of the material we have to deal with 
II we abstract from .such conditions and consider only the 
a ure of space, we have a concept of perfect roundness, 
f™!,^ aevelopment is probably to be 

“ attempt to make things as round, as straight, 
r as square as possible in the proce.ss of mechanical con- 
ruction. In this way there will come to be an ideal 
It ” ®^™S*ituess, or squareness, and these ideals. 

‘ mst rude, will ultimately pass into the abstract mathe- 
conceptions with which Euclid has made ns 

Tlie conception of the infinity of space has a like origin, 
regress from place to place may be amisted by all kinds 
01 physical conditions ; but if t heso be di.sregar.led, and the 
nature of space alone considered, no luasou is discernible 
Why movement from one position to another should have 
^7 imit. A spatial limit is the boundary line between 

one part of space and an adjoining part ; it is a limit in 
Bpace, and cannot therefore bo a limit of space.' It is bv 
mental process of the kind described that the transition 
perceived or imaged to space as 

or} f' Heal Construction. — The process of ideal 

ohstruction makes a greater difference in the case of time 
to oven m that of space. We have seen how in an 
and tone.serie.s the distimfiion betweenmw 

liv« 7V!^ rela- 

fa,™ „ But toid.. Ihi. 
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relative anteeedenee and subsequence, there is also whafc 
we Tjiay cal! an absolute naie — the moment determined by 
the iniiuediaoj of iir.mecliate experience. This forms a 
starting-poiiit for ideal construction of time-order. What 
is prior to it is regarded not merely as relatively but as 
absolutely past ; wliat is subsequent to it is regarded not 
merely as reLitiraly but as absolutely future Past and 
lutura are still defined only by their relations ; but the 
startiug-point from which we define them is not arbitrary 
but fixed, and fixed not by ideal construction but by actu.'Tl 
sensation and feeling. As Dr. Ward says Toa bein--' 
whose presentations never passed through the transitions 
which ours undergo--first divested of the strength and 
vividness of impressions, again re-invested with them and 
brought back from the faint world of ideas— the sliarp 
contests of ‘now’ and ‘then,’ and all the manifold 

emotions they occasion, would l)e quite unknown. ... In 

the obligation to wait and work in hope or dread of' what 
is ‘still to come’ there i.s much more than time-order > 
The apprehension of past and future in this ab.solnte 
sense pie.gupposes a blarting-point in the immediate 
^^P^tienrryof the luoineut j and an ideal construction in 
two diroclinns,- on die one hand, of what hus preceded, on 
the other, of v^lial is to lollow tiio actual now. On the 
whole, anticipation of fho i'uture must be retfardmi as 
prior iutliooidi'r of development, to remitiisccmeo of the 
past For the piim.u'y stimuhis to ideational activitv 
comes fr.>m pvactieid needs; and these are in the first 
lUKtaiice eottccrnel mth tlm future. Given a present 
virgeucv in the way of hunger or tliirst, the iwiniary 
demand made upon ideational activity is for the devi.siasr 
of means to procaro f.-od or drink. It ia thus call. ‘d on to 

' Artiaie i:'syi:!iolt>gy,” SSnetiehpmMa firiianuioi, p. 578. 
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follow out a train of ideas representing tlie successive 
linlrs connecting tlie present state of need with a future 
state of satisfaction. Trains of ideas representing previous 
sequences of events will at first be called into play mainly 
by the need for data derived from the past to use in 
providing for the future. But the grand stimulus to 
reminiscence is not to be found in dealings with the 
physical woidd, but in the personal and social interests 
which we shall have to discuss under the head of Self- 
Consciousness. There are two characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the future from the past apart from abstract 
priority and subsequence. The. f uture is uncertain, or in 
other words, its anticipation may talotho form, not of one 
definitely fixed series of ideal representations, but of a 
number of alternative lines, which compete with each 
other for predominance in consciousness. But the past 
has already taken determinate form ; in it one definite 
alternative has already been realised to the exclusion of 
others. Besides this, past and future have an altogether 
different relation to practical activity. The futtire is some- 
thing wlilchmay be In a greater or less degree determined 
by the agency of the subject himself; and he must be 
continually adjusting his actions so as to modify it, if he is 
to survive and live a tolerable life in the world. But the 
past is l>eyond this kind of control. Eetrospection can only 
be of use in supplying data for pre-arranging the future. 

; So far we have considered only the lapse of time as it 
a|)p6ars to the individual subject, or in other words what 
\i aoinetimes called subjective time. But it is plain that 
this does not coineMo with time as measured by the clock. 
Shakespeare tells us that time travels '"in divers paces 
with divers persons ; Hewton tells us that time moves at 
a constant rata. Bhake.sfM‘are’8 time is evidently sub- 
leetivo time, and Newton's objective time. In a position 
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of great clifliciiltj and danger minutes may ajDpear like 
liours. Two lovers in the enjoyment of a lovers’ conversa- 
tion may find hours pass like inimites. The subjective 
estimate of time is more or less different from time as 
measured by the clock, though normally there is a rough 
correspondence between them. Objective time as dis- 
tinguished from subjective is a product of ideal construc- 
tion. The beginning of the process by wliicb it comes to 
be concei'ved is found in the conditions of practical 
activity. Lapse, of time is often an important .factor in 
the attainment of practical ends. It takes a certain time, 
for instance, to travel from one given place to another, or 
to cook a piece of meat, or for water to boil, or for clay to 
harden in the sun. Now in practical calculations it will 
not do to leave the estimate of the lapse of time in such 
eases to the varying impressions of the individual. The 
only effective mode of procedure is to find some other 
process which coincides in its iH^inning and termination 
with the process of which the duration is to be measured. 
Thus, if the question be, how long it tkaes to get from one 
place to another, a sutlieient answer may be found by 
reference to the course of the sun. It will take perhaps 
from suiirisa to sunset of a summer’s day j or from sun- 
rise till noon. The eilcieniw of this mode of procedure 
depends upon.' the discovery of uniform standards of 
measurement. ..Thei^e are best supplied by rhythmic pro- 
ccBses which repeat themselves at intervids. If it is found 
that the duration of events in general can for practical 
purposes be defined by saying tiiat they bike the same 
time as one or more repetitions of a certain rhjthmic 
process, this process has proved its effickncj as a standard 
of measurement. The process which we now most com- 
monly use is the movement of the hands of a ' clock. ^ The' 
movement of the iiiiimte-liand, starting from one position 
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and returning to it again, constitutes a fixed period which 
we call an hour. So the movement over a smaller interval 
on the dial constitutes another fixed period which we call a 
minute. Objective time is thus an ideal construction, and 
the principle on which it rests is that processes otherwise 
similar, and taking place under similar conditions, will 
occupy the same time. Thus if they start simultaneously, 
they will terminate simultaneously, and so on. 1 Similarly, 
if two dissimilar processes are found to occupy the same 
time on one occasion, they will occupy the same time on 
another occasion, under like conditions. 

§5. Causality as Ideal Construction. — On the purely 
perceptual level, there is a tendency to repeat inodes of 
procedure which have proved successful in the past, and to 
discontinue modes of procedura whicl^ have proved un- 
successful. To this extent the category of causality 
operates in perceptual consciousness. But for the merely 
perceptual consciousness the question why a given cause 
produces a given efiect can hardly be said to exist. Ideal 
construction is continually asking this question. It is the 
very essence of the process by which means are devised for 
the attainment of practical ends to interpose between the 
starting-point and its termination a series of ideally 
represented links, each constituting an indispensable term 
ill a train of causes leading up to the ultimate effect. 
These practical experiences yield material for interpreting 
events which take place apart from the agency of the 
Thus it becomes possible to ask why -d produces 
D, and to answer by saying that j-l produces B, and that I? 
produces 0, and that 0 produces J). So far as this ideal 
construction is determined by more or less practical 
experiences such as those connected with mechanical con^ 
trivance, it yields a true insight into the nature of physical 
process. But strong mteresta of a practical or theoretical 
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kind often create a need for explanation wliere data for 
explanation are eitlifjr altogether insufficient or absent. 

In Biicli cases the ideal construction will take a form which 
appears from a higher point of Tiew fanciful and absurd. 
Whj has the robin a red breast ? Because cock- sparrow 
shot it with his bow and arrow, A good example of a 
simple causal vseries of this kind is the story of the old 
woman whose pig would not go OTer the stile. As soon 
as the cat had lapped up tlae milk, the cat began to kill 
the rat, the rat began to gnaw the rope, the rope began to 
hang the butcher, the l)utcher began to kill the ox, the ox 
began to drink the water, the water began to quench the 
fire, the fire began to burn the stick, the stick began to 
beat the dog, the dog began to bi.t:e the pig, the pig in a 
fright jumped over the stile, and so the old woinan got 
home that niglit,” In savage thought, there are abundant 
examples of causal explanation which remind us of these 
nursery fables. 

The word why may have another application. In 
asking'’'wliy'a 'glveii”' effect is p:roduced,’the' interest may 
lie in discovering wMch of a given group of conditions 
are essential to tlie resixlt, and wliieli irrelevant. This 
inquiry naturally arises when the same result follows 
under circurastenees apparently dissimilar on the whole, 
or failB to appear tuider cii’ciuiistaiices apparently similar 
on the whole. To find a- CMjse is hero to 'find pointBof I 
identity in apparently dissimilar conditions, and. of | 
difference in apparently Eimilar conditions There is a ' 
West African Btorj according to which a Imnter took the': ' 
first hint for w’eaving nets from eontemplatiiig the spider’s ■ 
web. ■ His wife suggested tl.iat he might make mate and 
similar articles in like manner. He triad, but failed to 
give them shape. AccoBiingly, he want back to. observe 
the procedure of the spldei*, so as to note the pointe of 
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difference between the animars method and his own. He 
discovered that the spider started always with a fixed 
frameworh and wove its web on that. Going bach to his 
own task, he made for himself a framework by means of 
sticks and poles, and so succeeded in giving proper shape 
to the articles he made. He had compared the two modes 
of procedure, so as to distinguish the points of agreement 
from the points of difference, and in this way was . able 
to explain why a certain result should follow in the one 
case, and „ a different result in the other. It is by such 
processes of analytic comparison that universal laws of 
I nature are ultimately discovered, which laws may form the 
I basis of such exact and complicated mechanical com 
\rivances as the steam-engine or the electric telegraph. 
In early stages of development, the distinction of the 
essential part of a cause from the accidental is very 
crude, and is in the main proportioned to the degree of 
advancement in the mechanicai arts. Arsenic and in- 
cantations, according to Yoltaire, will kill a iiock of sheep. 
The savage rarely thinks of using the arsenic without the 
incantations. The medicine man accompanies even 
surgical operations with all kinds of ceremonials having 
nothing to do witli the result. In Charles Lamb’s 
dissertation on roast pig, -we have a fanciful exaggeraition 
of this feature of savage thought. Bo-bo discovers the 
flavour of roast pig by accidentally setting fire to a house. 
The custom of firing lunmes in order to roast pigs 
continued ** till in process of time ... a sage arose, like 
our Locke, who made a discovery that the flesh of swine, 
or indeed of any other animal, might be cooked {burnt, 
m they call it) without the necessity of consuming a whole 
house to dress it/’ ^ Tlie oxaggoration in Lamb’s story 


* of Btia (Ainger’ii etUti(Wi), p, 168 . 



form a basis of practical procedure, causal efficacy is 
ascribed to all kinds of circumstances wbicb are in reality 
totally irrelevant, suck as tlie evil eye, tlie malignancy of 
departed spirits, tbe magical practices of witclies, and idle 
like. On tliese assumptions, elaborate inetbods of 
procedure are based, Sucb methods are often more or 
less intermingled with truly curative measures, which pre- 
vent the result being wholly a matter of accident. But, on 
tlie wliole, much more stress is laid on what is imilevant 
and inefficient than on wliat is relevant and efficient. 
In treating a disease, it is obvious that the cure does 
not depend merely on drugs, or the like ; for the patient 
may eitlier die or recover %vhen the same drugs are used. 
Other conditions are therefore imagined which by their 
ver^^ nature cannot come except in a partial and uncertain 
way within the control of the medicine man. 

§ 6. TMnghood as Ideal Construction.— We have seen 
fehat for |>erceptual consctouBiiess whatever has unity and 
distinctness of interest is a sepanite thing. Since interest 

is primarily practical, whatever, acts as a wliole, and is 

capable of being acted on as a whole, is one thing. We 
liave Rceii that conceptual analysis resolves the unity of 
the tiling into its constituent parts, qualities and relations, 
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and tliat conceptual syntliesis re-construots it by ideal 
combination of these constituent parts, qualities and 
relations. 

Very important developments of tlie process of ideal 
construction arise out of the connexion of tlie category 
of separate Thinghood with that of causality These 
assume tvro forms. The first line of thought endeavours 
to give a causal explanation of the nature and unity of the 
= separate thing from the connexion and interaction of its 
* parts. The other pre-supposes the unity and intrinsic 
I nature of the thing as ultima, te and, instead of explaining 
I them, uses them as a basis of causal explanation. 

I The first of these lines of thought takes its point of 
departure in mechanical contrivance and execution. 
Inasmuch as a man has himself actually put a piece of 
mechanism together, so that it may fulfil a certain 
function, he is able to explain why it fulfils this function, 
by showing how the parts are Ci>iiil>iiied, and act on each 
other so as to work together in producing a certain result. 
The same kind of explanation may afterwards l)e applied 
to things which he cannot himself construet. He may 
ideally analyse and combine in a mechanical way what he 
cannot actucdly take to pieces and put togei her again. He 
may even assume constituent elements which are beyond 
the reach of actual perception, and by ascribing to theso 
fixed modes of behaviour in relation to each other, ho 
may explain the observed phenomena as the productB 
of tbeir interaction. Modern theories of atoms and 
molecules and of the motions of the part icles of ether aro 
examples of the highest development attained in this 
direction.^ Atomic theories explain the nature and modtj 
of behaviour of perceptilde things by assuming m 
elementary constituents of the physical world countless 
atoms, invisible from their minutoiiess, prsistont in their 
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<hi.ratloii, and iiiichaiigc^able in tlielr properties. These 
atoms, BOW coalescing in most manifold fashion, now with- 
drawing nnaitered from these flnctuating combinations, 
produce bj the Tarietj of their positions and motions the 
different kinds of natural products and their changeful 
deyelapment.^’ ^ The essential pre-supposition of such 
theones is that the eleiiieiits which they assume as 
ultimate shall ahvays behave in Yirtually the same way in 
the same eircuiiistances. Theitwvhole nature is siipposed-'\ 
to be coiistittited by their mode of behaviour in relation to , . I 

each other, and this is invariable. Explanation is more 
complete and satisfactory the less variety there is in the 
const itiit ion of the ultimate atoms. It would be most 
perfect from a irieehanical point of view if all natural 
processes could be explained by the combination and inter- 
action of atoms in themselves h^ogeneous, so that the - ' . 
resulting variety of material products would be purely due 
to variety in the way in which identical elements are put "I 

together. Tliis nieclmnical point of view has been I 

applied, to a large extent with success, even to living I 

orgauiBiiig. The construction of self-acting machinery j 

lias had an important influence in suggesting this line ^ 

of thought. “ Our eyes/* says Lotze, “ cannot rest 1 

repeatiKily and coiitiiiiioiisly on tliis remarkable border- i 

land of self-acting instruments, which derive their ^ 

material from Hat tire, but the form of their oj>0ration j 

from liiiman volition, without our %vhole mode of con- .] 

ceiviiig Hature being affected by these '.observations. ; 

. . . We know in fact that not from within, by a spon- ] 

taneoiis effort at development, but iiiider extraneous J 

compulsion have the combined bodies acquired this ! 

admirable play of mutually adjusted states. Far Bimpler | 


^ Lotze, Microco0mmf third editian, voh i., pp. 3 L 32 . 
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properties and effects belonged in tliemselves to the 
particular substances which we combined, varying accord- 
ing to universal laws with the alteration of definite 
conditions. These invisible forces our mechanical skill 
has compelled (by the cunning combinations into which 
it has beguiled that which holds them) to work, under 
such conditions that their conformity to universal laws 
must, without any purpose of their own, realise the ends 
that are our purposes.” ^ Such human contrivances could 
not but suggest the question whether even animated 
organisms were not composed partly or wholly in a similar 
manner, having their origin in “ the world^s course, which 
combines the elements sometimes in one way, sometimes 
in another, and in each of these groups inexorably initiates 
the system of movements and operations that, according 
to general laws, corresponds to the actual mode of their 
connexion.”* As a matter of fact, phj^siological explana- 
tion tends, as far as possible, to take this form. 

The mechanical point of view, which has received so vast 
a development in modern science, sprang from extremely 
meagre and rudimentary beginnings in primitive thought. 
The power of mechanical construction and analysis implied 
in the making of the simple instruments of savages seems 
almost infinitesimal, if we compare it with our elaborate 
machinerj, It is insufficient to suggest even the possi- 
bility of a mechanical explanation of the complex pro- 
ct^sses and pro<Iucts of nature, and especially of living 
organisms and their behaviour. Yet the mind of the 
savage cannot remain at rest simplj ignoring the play of 
the natural forces which surround him and continually 
influence his life and activity for good and evil, but esp^i- 
ally for evil In particular, disease and death are pheno- 


^ Op. cii.t vuL U., p. 18. 





I cliaiiges ill other parts. All this lie does not think of 

j : explaining, but pre- supposes it without question as a basis 

of explanation. Hence he follows a line of thought which 
t is opposed to the niediaiiieal. Instead of explaining the 

j unity of the whole l)j the combination and interaction 

j of the parte, he explains the combination and interaction 

j of the parts by tlie unity of the whole. He knows that 

I the sola of }m foot is part of tlie same individual unity as 

^ tlie crown of his hejid ; he knows that if a nail runs into 

tlie sole of his foot, his inoutli utters a cry of pain. But the 
connexion of tlie two facts by a series of intermediate links 
of a mechanieal kind lies entirely outside the circle of his 
ideas. He knows notliing of afferent and efferent nerves, 
or of molecular processes in brain and muscle. When the 
[ nail runs into his foot, his organa of speech emit a cry 

, simply because he is one individual being of which both 

[; foot and organs of speech are part. The important point 

j/ ■ is that as this mode of explanation takes no account of 

I mechanieal conditions, it is not subject to mechanieal 

j limitations. The Bympathetie communion between the 

I parts of a %vhole need not be conditioned by those rela- 

; tions in space and time on wdiich mechanical interaction 

I depends. It is thus possible to represent the sympathetic 
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commiuiion as existing mm wlien tbe supposed parts 
of tlie same iudiYiclital wliole are widely separated in 
space, so that the familiar conditions of nieclianical 
interaction are absent. The ideas and the practices of 
primitive magic and witclici*aft depend in a great degree 
on this enlargement of the conception of individual unity. 
Disease or death may be pi'oduced by operating on the 
cuttings of a person’s hair, or the parings of his nails, or 
the remains of his food, when the person himself is far 
away. Hence it is a common custom with savages to bury 
their nail-parlngs, hair-cuttings, and so on, so that wliat 
happens to these may not hj sympathetic communion 
cause misfortune to them. In like manner, the nature of 
a whole is often regarded as in some manner present and 
operative in the part, even when it has been dissevered 
from the whole, and acquires connexion with some other 
individual. In this way the nature of one thing may be 
in some measure transferred to anotlier. Dy wearing a 
tiger’s teeth, a man may make himself brave and fierce ; 
by appropriating the belongings of a deceased person, he 
may share in that person’s skill and good-fortune. 
Instances of this kind are innumerable, and we shcdl have 
to refer to them again in the next chapter.^ 

§ 1 Ideal Construction as a Co-operative Process.— 
Through language, ideal combination becomcB a fimetion 
not of the individual merely, but of a community. It may 
l)e confidently asserted that tlie c^apaeity for ideational 
thought would bo of little use to a solitary animal. Such 

^It should bo remarked that the j=iavage view contains a great 
truth. Its error and ortidity H(3 in mhi^Htuting explanation of the 
parts by the whole inat-ead of explanation of the wliob by the parts. 
But it k equally one-sided to suppfw that merely meohanicsl 
ejqdanation can yield the whole truth. If this were so, there wf mid 
be no pl»O 0 for philosophy m distinguished from solenee. 
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thinking is essentiallj a social function. Other animals 
co-operate in work and play, but only men co-operate in 
tlimking. Where many men are united in striving to 
realise a common end, each single mind is, so to speak, 
part of one great collective mind. The ideas occurring to 
each are communicated to all. What occurs to A, to B, or 
to 0 respectively niaj be valueless : but the ideas of A, 
taken in combination, may form a real advance : even in 
combination tliey may be futile, yet when they reach the 
mind of I), they may fall on fertile soil and suggest some 
feasible plan of action or tenable line of thought. 

The debt which the individual owes to social intercourse 
by means of language is two-fold. He is placed by it in 
possession of data Avhich he could never have acquired by 
his own personal experience. His thinking is based not 
only on wdiat lie himself has seen, heard, and done, but 
also on what others have seen, heard, and done. In the 
second place, he receives from others not merely the 
results of their observations, but the results of their trains 
of thought. In both ways his debt to his social environ- 
ment is immense. His debt is not merely confined to 
interchange of ideas by means of language. Imitation 
also plays a large part. In doing or attempting to do 
wlmt others have done before him,^ he re-thinks the 
thoughts which, have passed through their ruinda ; and he 
also in the same process acquires novel ideas, inasmuch as 
imitation is rarely, if ever, exact reproduction of that 
which is imitated. Tlie actions imitated are usually more 
or less modified and lead to new results in the case of each 
imitator. jWhat has bean said holds true for the relations 
of the men of the same generation to each other j but its 
application to successive generations is even more impor- 
tant. Every child in learning the language of its ancestors 
assimilates in outline the whole system of ideas, the whole 

i’STCH, 41 , 
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system of conceptual analysis and synthesis, which has 
been jicquired by the mental and bodily activity of past 
generations. It acquires knowledge by question and 
answer, and by a gradual divination of the meaning of 
words, as used in ordinary conversation, far more than by 
direct x^^^i’sonal experience. ‘*The words and sentences 
that fail upon ” the ear ” of a child and are soon upon 
his lips, express not so much his subjective experience, as 
the common experience of his kind which becomes, as it 
were, an objective rule or measure, to which his shall con- 
form. Why, for example, does a child have no difficulty 
about the relation of substance and qualities that has 
given philosophers so much trouble? and why do all 
children understand or seem to understand it alike, what- 
ever their experienea may have been ? Wliy ? but because 
the language put into their mouths, and wdiich they must 
e'en use, settles tlie point for them, one and all ; involving, 
as it does, a metaphysical tlieory which, whether in itself 
unexceptionable or not, has been found serviceal)le 
through all the generations of inen,''^ We use our own 
private experiences “ mainly to decipher and verify the 
ready-made scheme of knowledge that is given to us cn bloe 
with the words of our mother- tongue. This scheme is tlie 
result of the tlimking, leas or more conscious, and mainly 
practical, of all tlie generations of articulately spealving 
men, passed on with gradual increase from each to eaeli.'* ® 
The educational iniiiKmee of oim hninaii generation on 
another is by no means wholly <le|Kmdent upon the use of 
language. The importiince of the part pia} ed by imitation 
cannot be exaggerated. \Yhafc men have learned to do in 
the past, the child has to learn to do over again in ita own 

^ Groom Eotertson, PhUomphkaZ p. 08 

* Qp. ctb, p. 69. 
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iudiridual case. This is only possible in so far as it 
attends to the behavioxir of its elders, and strives to imitate 
them. A.8 a matter of fact, the period of childhood is 
mainly occupied in attempting to reproduce the modes of 
action current in the society to which the child belongs. 
Even the play of children is penetrated through and 
through by this iniitative character. Children can take 
the place of their elders in the next generation only by 
learning from them those ways of acting which are neces- 
sary for the general scheme of social organisation. But in 
tins process they acquire not only bodily dexterities, but 
also systematic combinations of ideas which they never 
could have attained by their own unassisted efforts. 
Besides this, the material environoient of human beings is 
in a large measure a creation of human thought trans- 
mitted from one generation to another. Tools, weapons, 
uteuBiis, buildings, gardens and cultivated fields, are all 
products of human intelligence, Tliey are material 
arrangements embodying in outward and visible form 
trains of ideas which have passed through human minds. 
Flowing from human intelligence these objects appeal 
to human inteilligence. Tlie child, in learning their 
nature and use, re-thinks the thoughts which gave tliem 
being. In this way, as much as by the help of language 
and direct imitation, the idojis of one generation are 
transmitted to the iic^xt to be by it further developed, so 
tliat from comparatively small Ixeginninga human civilisa- 
tion may grow like an avalanche ever accumulating and 
retaining new material as it advances. 

Kow the lower tinimals do not in this manner create an 
enviroiiTuent for themselves by their own intelligence. 
Bees, ants, nest-building birds, beavers and other animals 
with definite constructive tendencies may be said in part to 
make their own environment. But they do not do so in 
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execution of designs framed by tbemselres. Their con- 
structions do not embody trains of ideas directed to the 
attainment of foreseen ends. As their work does not arise 
from trains of ideas in the first instance, so it does not 
awaken trains of ideas in the successive generations which 
repeat the same activities. Each new generation is born 
with the instinctive aptitudes and propensities of its pro- 
genitors and repeats their doings in the same undesigning 
way. On the other hand, the works of man, as they arise 
from ideational thought, so they arouse ideational thought. 
The same understanding which was needed for their pro- 
duction is needed for their reproduction. Hence the edu- 
cational infiuencQ of an environment moulded by human 
hands to embody human designs does not a:ffect the 
animals which dwell with man. The human intelligence 
incorporated in the products of human industry is intel- 
ligible only to a mind essentially akin to the human mind. 

Qfiie external world as an ideal construction is a social 
product. It must therefore be independent of the indi- 
vidual subject in the same manner and degree as social 
organisation in general is independent of its individual 
members. There is thus introduced a new factor in the 
constitution of external reality — the social factor.(^ The 
ideal combinations which a.rise in the individual mind can 
only become perxnanent parte of the ideal structure repre- 
senting the real world if they are entertained by other 
minds also, and so become current in the society to which 
the individual belongs; Besides the verification of ideal 
eomhinations by actual experiment yielding the correspond- 
ing perceptual experiences, another kind of verification is 
required. Social endorsement is necessary. On the other 
hand, ideal combinations which are generally current in 
society tend to maintain themselves in the mind of the 
mditidual, even though he has never himself verified them, 
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and even tlioiigli liis own personal experience is nnfavonr- 
able to them rather than otherwise. Now and then a 
person is met with who dares to deny that the earth is 
round ; there is nothing in his direct personal experience 
to show the roundness ; on the contrary, so far as he can 
observe it, it seems to be flat. Now such a person is gene- 
rally regarded as a ** crank ” ; he is generally spoken of as 
a harmless kind of Innatio ; and %vhat is more important, 
lie is 80 spoken of by multitudes of persons who know 
much less about the matter than himself. The reason is 
that he is maintaining his own individual ideas against 
the vast work of ideal construction which has been built 
up by the co-operative thinking of many generations. It 
is true that this ideal structure is in process of constant 
development ; and that, as it grows, it rectifies itself, exclud- 
ing ideal combinations which had previously formed 
integral parts of it, and receiving into itself others which 
it had previously rejected. But the earth-flattener does 
not appear as a representative of this advance : he puts 
himself forward, or is supposed to do so, merely as an 
individual setting up his own private thoughts in antago- 
nism to the social product. The experts who are the 
accredited representatives of the development of the 
general system of ideas in this direction scout his preten- 
sions: he therefore figures as an isolated individual ap- 
pearing in the strength of his own private judgment in 
opposition to the established social order, and he is accord- 
ingly regarded by society much in the same way as a 
iimaiic or criminal, the only diference being that he is 
considered to be harmless and amusing. 

This Is a case taken from our own complex society, in 
which ideal construetion is so vast in its extent and so 
diversified that there is no single person who can hold 
more than a fragment of it, and its various branches are 
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assigned to tLe keeping of special guardians. These com- 
plex conditions give a certain freedom of play to the in- 
dividual, which is absent in more simple organisations. 
In more primitive communities, such as we find among 
savages, the general stock of ideas is assimilated by each 
individual, and all are its guardians, though the old men 
are in this respect more important than the young. Thus 
the pressure of society upon the individual is incomparably 
more coercive. Any private rebellion against inherited 
and accepted tradition would be resented and suppressed 
with great speed and certainty. Thus primitive societies 
are intensely conservative and remarkably unanimous in 
their modes of thought. Each thinks as the rest tliink, 
and dares not persevere in any innovation which does not 
find general acceptance. Ideal activity is on the whole 
more occupied in finding reasons to justify tradition, or to 
explain its apparent inconsistency with actual experience, 
than in further developing and improving tlie ideiil scheme 
which has been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. 



CHAPTEE VIL 


ThB BBh ¥ AS Ibeallt Appbehekdbb. 

§ 1. General Matee of the Self as Idealij Apprehended. 
—Oil the perceptual level, the appreheasioii of the Self is 
not jet disengaged from that of the body. For perceptual 
consciousness, the boundary between the Me and the Kot- 
Me is drawn at the surface of the skin. The clear and 
explicit opposition of the feeling, willing, and thinking 
subject to the iiiatoial world in general, inclusive of the 
living organism, is a late outcome of mental development. 
Even when it has been rejmhed, it is only occasionally 
present to consciousness— in moments of reflection. In the 
ordinary language of civilized and educated human beings, 
including philosophers, the word I ’’ usually refers to the 
embodied Self, as when we say : **1 took a walk,” I 
trembled with anger,” I hit on this idea wliile lying in 
hed.*^ 

With tlie emergence of trains of ideas, the awareness of 
the Self teomes developed in a two-fold way. In the first 
phme, there is an ideal enlargement of the Self of perceptual 
consciousness. ** We have . at this stage not only an in- 
tuition of the bodily Self doing and suffering here and 
now, but also memories of what it has done and suffered 
in the past,”^ ideal anticipations of what it will do or 
suffer in the future, and thoughts of what it might have 
done or suffered or may do or suffer in various actual or 


i Ward, %rfc. EmycL BrU*p vol. 22, p. 598. 
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possible situations. This development does not of itself 
alter the nature of the Self -which is apprehended ; it only 
yields an extended view of the Self of perceptual conscious- 
ness. But besides this and in direct connexion with it, 
another development takes place which introduces a fresh 
and most important constituent into the object of self- 
consciousness. This comes to include processes of attending, 
feeling, and willing as concerned with trains of ideas as 
well as with things present to the senses. It comprehends 
thought, volitions, and emotions, which proceed indepen- 
dently of direct transactions between the embodied Self 
and its actual environment at the time when they occur. 
It contains remembrances of past trains of ideas, as when 
we say : “ These reflections passed through my mind ; 
anticipations of future trains of ideas, as when we say : ** I 
shall think over the matter before deciding’*; and also 
references to possible trains of ideas, as when we say ; ** If 
I had known what iwas going to happen, I should have 
prepared a suitable plan to meet the emergency.’’ 

Apart from the fulfilment of further conditions, the 
awareness of Self at this stage still remains fused with 
the awareness of the body. But with the growth of ideal 
processes, there arises an important distinction within the 
embodied Self, the distinction between an inner and an 
outer Self, TrMns of ideas frequently proceed without any 
overt motor activity such as is involved in the observation 
of surrounding things or in practical dealings with them ; 
and it often happens that the ideally apprehended object 
diverts attention from external Impressions altogether. 
Hence the Self of ideation becomes relatively detached from 
the embodied Self of perceptual process. On the other 
hand, it is by no means detached from the perceived body 
altogether. Intense emotions and desires connected with 
ideally represented objects, are intimately connected with 
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boclilj changes accompanied bj impressive organic and 
motor sensations ; and even where these organic and motor 
sensations are not specially prominent, they are still present 
ill some degree in all trains of ideas. But as they are 
localised within the body, the Self of ideational process is 
distinguished from that of perceptual process as something 
internal. There arises a contrast between the inner Self 
which the natural man locates in his breast*^ or midriff, 
the chief seat of emotional disturbances, and the whole 
visible and tangible body besides.” ^ 

§ 2. The Social Factor in the Development of Self-Con- 
sciousness. — We have so far only given a general accoxmt 
of -what constitutes Self as ideally apprehended. We have 
now to consider the special motives which prompt us to 
attend to this idea and the constructive processes to 
which they give rise, Tliese motives are primarily practical, 
and arise from the relation of different individuals to each 
other in the same community. In such a community 
each individual is even more dependent on his fellows 
and their conduct than he is on his physical environment. 
W^e have seen that even for the power of thinking effec- 
tively, and BO adjusting his actions to physical conditions, 
he is dependent on intercourse with others by means of 
language and otherwise. He must be continually adapting 
himself to his social environment; and to that end he 
must study the conditions which determine the conduct 
of his fellows towards himself and towwds each other. 
He must strive ideally to represent their experiences, the 
impulses wdiich determine their actions, their emotions, 
their trains of ideas, and so on. In this way he is led to 
the ideal construction of their subjective history. Now 
it is true that other Selves are not his own very Seif, 
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blit they are none tbe less Selves, though they are other 
Selves. 

Interpretation of the behaviour of others can only be 
founded on data derived from his own experience of tlie 
motives and ideas which prompt and guide Ms own actions. 
Thus in the very process of constructing a representation 
of the subjective experience of others, he must construct a 
representation of his own subjective experience. He is 
continually comparing others with himself, noting the 
points of agreement and difference. Every advance in 
his knowledge of them is also an advance in his knowledge 
of himself; and, conversely, every advance in his know- 
ledge of himself is an advance in his knowledge of others. 
The same result may be reached in a somewhat different 
way. The individual has not only to consider the attitude 
of others towards himself, but his own attitude towards 
them. He must shape liis own ways of thinking and 
acting so as to please them and secure their friendly 
behaviour towards himself. Thus he is constantly urged 
to a comparison between what he is and does and what his 
fellows require of him. In this way he is forced to think 
about his own thoughts, actions, capabilities, and the like. 

In this way the environment of social relationships 
supplies the prompting motives of an ideal construction, 
in which the present Belf appears as a link in a series em- 
bracing the remembered past and tbe expected future. 
But tins is only one part of the function of the social 
factor. It not oidy supplies motives for the ideal con- 
struction ; it also supx^Iies essential material entering into 
all develo][ied human self-conscknisness. The thought of 
Self always involves the thought of manifold and comjdex 
relations to other selves. A man’s own ideal representa- 
tion of himself includes the view which he thinks others 
take of Mm, the view which he wishes them to take of 
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experiences, lioweyer extended. Wiien one is vam, one s 
self-consciousness involves the notion that one’s self 
really exists, in someway or other, for the thoughts and 
estimates of others, and is at least worthy, if not the pos- 
sessor, of their praise or of their envy. When one feels 
guilty, one does not and cannot al:)stract fi'Oin the conceived 
presence of one’s self in and for the experience of a real or 
ideal Judge of one’s guilt. In all such eases the self of 
self-consciousness thus appears as something that it would 
not and could not be were there not others in the world 
to behold, or to estimate it, to be led or otberwiseiniluenced 
by it, or to appeal to it. It is now from such points of 
view that the self of self-consciousness comes, in the end, 
to get form as a being who takes Mmself to have a social 
position, an office, a profession— in brief, a vast group of 
f unctions without which tlie self would appear to itself to 
Ihj, relatively B|)t\iking, a mere cipher, 'while these functions 
are at once regarded as organically Joined to the self, and 
centred in it, and, aievertlieless, are unintelligible unless 
one goes beyond one’s private consciousness, and takes 
account of the ideas and estimates of other people.” ^ 

As the idea of Self essentially involves the idea of vaiying 
relations to other selves, it will vary according as its rela- 
tions vary. In relation to enemies it is a combative Self ; 


^ Prof. Boyce, ** Observations on Anomalies of Self-Consoiona- 
nesa,” I^syclwlogica^ EmeWf voL ii., Ho. 5, pp. 4S7-438. 
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in relation to superiors it is a submissive, receptive Self ; 
in relation to inferiors it is a dominant, controlling Self. 
To quote Eoyce again : If I strut about in fancied dignitv, 
my non- Ego is the world of people who, as I fondly hope, 
are admiring me. Accordingly I then exist, for myself, as 
the beheld of all beholders, the model. If I sink in despair 
and seK-abaseraent, my non-Ego is the world of the con- 
ceived real or ideal people whose imagined contempt 
interests, but overwhelms me, and I exist for myself as the 
despised Ego, worthy of their ill- will. When I speah, my 
non-Ego is the person or persons addressed, and my Ego 
is the speaker. If I suddenly note that, though I talk, 
nobody marks me, both the non-Ego and my Ego dramati- 
cally change together in my eonseionsness.’’ ^ 

The influence of the social factor in determining self- 
consciousness is largely bound up with the process of 
imitation. It is a cons|>icvious merit of Professor Baldwin 
that he has brought this point into full prominence. He 
distinguishes two phases of imitation — the projcc/iyc and 
the ejective. In the projective stage, huitatiou is as yet 
relatively unsuccessful ; the mode of activity imitated and 
the experiences connected with its exercise are as yet more 
or less beyond the reach of the imitator ; they have not yet 
bt^come part of his existence. The conception of liimself 
involves a contrast between what he actually is or does, 
and what he m trying to be or do ; and this eoineides with 
the contrast l)etween himself and the person imitated. In 
BO far as this is the case, his conception of the other pei'son 
is imijccied ; it conteins elements which do not enter into 
the conception of his own present self, elements which he 
is only trying to assimilate and incorporate in the concep- 
tion of himsi^lf. On the other hand, when and so far as 
his imitative efforts have succeeded, this contrast ceases. 

^ Op* ewE., p. 443. 
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His conception of Mmself coincides witli Lis conception of 
tlie otLer person. In tiiinking of tlie other person, lie 
simplj ascribes his own experiences to the other person — 
he ejectSf or throws them out into the other person, instead 
of projecting, or regarding them as something bejond what 
he has himself actually attained. For example, last jefir 
I thought of my friend W. as a man who had great skill 
on the bicycle and who wrote readily on the typewriter ; 
my sense of his personality included these accomplishments, 
in what I have called a ^ projective * way. My sense of 
myself did not have these elements, except as my thought 
of my normal capacity to acquire delicate movements was 
comprehensive. But now, this year, I have learned to do 
both these things, I have taken the elements formerly 
recognised in W.’s personality, and by imitative learning 
brought tliem over to myself. I now think of myself as 
one who rides a * wheel ’ and writes on a * machine.^ But 
I am able to think of myself thus only as iny thought 
ineliides the personal accomplishments of W. ... Bo the 
truth we now learn is this : that very many of the par- 
ticular marks whicli I now call mine, when I think of 
myself, have had Just this origin. I have first foiind them 
in my social environment, and by reason of my social and 
imitative disposition, have transferred them to myself by 
trying to act as if tinsy were true of me, and so coming to 
find out that they are true of me. And further, all the 
tilings I hope to learn, to acquire, to become, all^ — if I 
think of them in a way to have any clear thought of my 
possilile future— are now, before I acquire them, possible 
elements of my thought of others, of the social ' alter or 
of wdiat, considered generally, we may call the ' socius,* ” * 

^ Prof. Baldwin, and WtlmaX Iifdtrpretaticm in Mmtal 
vdopimnt, pp. 10*11. 
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To see the full importaiace of imitation in the develop- 
ment of the idea of Seif, we must especially consider the 
case of children. Children have to learn from their social 
environment all that is necessary to make them memhers 
of the society into which they are born. The normal child 
is perpetually engaged in acquiring the habits of thought 
and action of its elders, and in doing so is constantly 
developing the idea of Self by a process of imitation. 
Baldwin notes that the child has two chai^acteristic mental 
attitudes, corresponding respectively to the projective ” 
and ** ejeetive ” phases of imitation. In the first, he is 
receptive, submissive, and respectful. In the second, he is 
aggressive, self-complacent, and disdainful or patronising. 
The two attitudes correspond to different social relations. 
The child’s sense of himself is . , . one pole of a relation ; 
and which pole it is to be, depends on the particular 
relation which the other pole, over 'which the child has no 
control, calls on it to be. If the oilier person involved 
presents uncertain, ominous, dominating, instructive fea- 
tures, or novel imitative features, then the self is * subject ’ 
over against what is * projective.’ He recognises new ele- 
ments of personal suggestion not yet accommodated to. 
His consciousness is in the learning attitude ; he imitates, 
he serves, lie trembles, he is a slave. But on the other 
liand, there are persons to whom his attitude has a right 
to be different. In the case of these the dialectic has gone 
further. He has mastered all their features, he can dev 
himself what they do, he anticipates no new developments 
in his intercourse with them ; so ho * ejects ’ them, as the 
psychologiciil expression is ; for an * eject ’ is a person whose 
conaciousneas has only those elements in it which the 
individual who thinks of that conseiousness is able, out of 
his own store of experience, to read into it. It is ejeetive 
to Mm, for ha makes it what he will, in a sense. How 
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tliat is what the brothers ani sisters, notablj the younger 
ones, are to our youtliM hero. They are his ‘ ejects ’ ; he 
knows them by lieart, they have no thoughts, they do no 
deeds, which he could not have read into them, by anticipa- 
tion. So he despises them, practises his superior activities 
on them, and tramples them under foot.”^ 

§ 3. The One Seif and the Many Selves. —When we are 
most intensel}" and persistently occupied with ourselves, it 
usually happens that the total Self appears as parted into 
two pliases, each of which is apprehended as a relatively 
distinct self. As Professor Eoyce observes, ** I can ques- 
tion myself, and wait for an answer ; can reflect upon my 
own meaning ; can admire myself, love myself, hate myself, 
laugh at myself ; in short, do or suffer in presence of my 
own states and processes whatever social life has taught 
me to do or suffer in presence of the states and processes 
of others.*’^ 

The life-history of the individual consciousness embraces 
a muliitude of very diverse and often incongruous states 
and tendencies. At any moment of self-conscious reflexion, 
attention is usually fixed on one or other of these special 
modes of experience. In so far as they differ from each 
other, and from the present Self which is thinking about 
tlmm, tliere is a tendency to regard them as if they were 
relatively distinct selves. Tims a man, when sober, reflect- 
ing on his conduct ai^d on liiB mental attitude when drunk, 
can hardly reeogrlis€^himself as the same person. In hict 
he is apt to say, I was not myself,” or, ** I was not quite 
myself at the time.” Tiie Self of our dreams is usually 
sharply distinguished from the Self of waking life. The 
waking Self generally refuses responsibility for the thoughts 
and actions of the dreaming Self. In such instances, the 

^ Op. cit.f pp. 18-10. 

* P$ycMlmjk<d Etinm, vol ii, No. 5, pp. 454-455. 
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person feels that there is more difference between himself 
and these special phases of his life-history than there is 
between himself and other persons. These are extreme 
cases, but the principle has a wide application. There is 
always a tendency to refuse to recognise the Self which is 
overcome by some sudden or exceptional impulse, or trans- 
formed by peculiar conditions, as one and the same with 
the normal Self. 

The same antithesis is found not only in reflecting on 
past states, but also in the moment of present conscious- 
ness. When the mind is divided by confficting impulses, 
it often appears as if there were two g^asi-persons in the 
same individual consciousness, and as if the one were 
criticising the other, contending or expostulating with it. 
The analogy of the relations between ourselves and other 
persons is transferred to the relation between conliieting 
groups of tendencies within our own consciousness, Tlie 
best example, perhaps, is the conflict between moral prin- 
ciple and temptation. In such cases one of the two coniiict- 
ing tendencies is often identified wnth our true Self, i,e. 
with the normal flow of thoiiglit and action ; and the other 
tendency is regarded as something relatively foreign and 
intrusive. *‘If the tendency to the estimated act is a 
passionate tendency, a vigorous temptation, and if the con- 
scientious judgment is a coldly intellectual affair, then the 
situation dimly reminds me of cases where other people, 
authoritative and dignified rather than pleasing, have re- 
proved my wishes. . . /But if, on the other hand, the 
conceived mt is less keenly desired, and if mj conscientious 
plans are just now either fervently enthusiastic or sternly 
molute in my mind, then ... I myself am now, in prO' 
$ence of the conceived act, as if judging another.*^ ^ 


^ Boyoe, op. cU.^ p. 454, 
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We must add to tbe aetiial past and present selves those 
wliicli may exist or might exist in the future, or might have 
i existed in the past. There is always an antithesis between 

ourselves as we are or have been, and ourselves as we wish 
to he or wish that we had been. It is always possible in 
reviewing the past to transform the picture of it so as to 
represent ourselves as thinking, feeling, and acting, not as 
we have actually thought, felt, and acted, but as, from 
our present point of view, we should wish to have thought, 
I felt, and acted. We can disregard actual conditions and 

i limitations, and mentally endow ourselves with powers and 

qualities which we neither possess nor have possessed, and 
j we can imagine situations especially fitted to call them 

into play, and evoke the admiration of our social environ- 
iiieiit. Without going to such extremes as this, a man 
may simply say to himself, “Oh! what a fool I have 
been! \\%y did I not work instead of play?'^ and the 
like ; and Im may allow his mind to follow out, by a ti*ain 
of ideal construction, representations of what he would 
have been in the past, present, and future, if he had acted 
j otherwise. Such ideal constructions are most common in 

I reference to the future, especially in the young. There is a 

I tendency to represent what the Self of the future is to be 

i and do, and w^hat m to happen to it, in its social and other 

relationships, in accordaiieo with present desires. This is 
sometimes mere day --dreaming ; but it may also be of the 
greatest practical importance; for a man’s future, unlike his 
past, is to a large extent under his own control. By dwell- 
ing on the rcjpresentation of himself as he would wish to be, 

, instead of as ha is, a direction is given to his activity, which 

' actually tends to realise his ideal. When the ethical end is 

said to 1)0 self-realisation, what is meant must be the reali- 
sation of a future Self constructed by abstracting from the 
imperfections and limitations of tho present Self. 
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§ 4. Pathology of Self-Consciotisness.—TJndev normal 
conditions, the tendency to regard various actual or pos- 
sible phases of the Self as if they were more or less dis- 
tinct persons is not carried so far as to mistake metaphor 
for literal fact, c > The man still knows or can always re- 
mind himself that he is not in reality split up into a 
plurality of personalities, distinguished from each other 
in the same way as one person in society is distinguished 
from another person, Eut in many cases of insanity the 
analogy is no longer mere analogy for the patient. So 
great a transformation is brought about in the train of 
his experiences, that the present phase of his life-history 
is altogether discontinuous and discordant with his past. 
At the same time, the present phase is so persistent and 
engrossing, and the idea of the past relatively so feeble, 
that his whole actual bygone history is either partially 
ignored and partially re-constructed or is ascril)ed to some 
other person. Cases are extremely common in which in- 
sane patients believe themselves to be such great person- 
ages as Napoleon, the Messiah, or even God the Father, 
and act accordingly as far as lies in their power. “A 
soldier, whose skin had become insensible, believed himself 
to have been dead since the battle of Austerlitx, where he 
received a w^ound. When he w'as asked as to his health, 
he said j ‘ You want to know how Father Lambert is ? 
But there is no Father Lambert, a cannon ball killed him 
at Austerlitz ; what you see hero is not he ; it is a -wretched 
machine made to look like him ; you ought to ask them to 
make a better one,’ In speaking of himself he ne%"6r said 
me, but always ^ 

Such delusions as this depend on a profound change in 
the nature of personal experience, which makes the present 


' Taine, On IrMUgmce, p. 377- 
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(liscoiithiuous with the past. Nervous disor(3ers tend to 
bring about such breaches of continuity. In general, a 
change in the experiences connected with the body, and 
especially with organic sensation, seems to be an essential 
factor in the process. Sometimes the resulting illusion 
relates specially to the bodily Self, and does not pro- 
foundly affect the continuity of personal existence in other 
respects. Thus a patient whose bodily sensations have 
become abnormal will feel as if he were made of glass or 
butter, and come to suppose that he actually is composed 
of such materials. 

But when the illusion is not limited to the bodily Self, 
but involves a transformation of the individuaFs whole 
idea of his life-history, the reason probably lies in pro- 
found alteration of emotional tone. Organic sensation 
is a highly important factor in emotional states; altera- 
tion in it may either produce or be attended by a general 
change of emotional attitude. But emotions are not 
merely specific modes of feeling : they also involve charac- 
teristic conative tendencies, either in the way of expansive 
and aggressive activity, or of shrinking and aversion. 
Now we liava seen that these eonative tendencie.s may 
be initially vague and undirected to speciilc objects, and 
that, so far as this is the case, they fasten on any object 
they can find. When thtw have not an object, tliey 
malte one for themselves. Thus a herd of cattle, enraged 
by tlie sufferings of one of their number, mil vent their 
fury on the innocent victim, if no enemy or other object 
of resentment obtrudes itself on tholr attentioir. 

Thus emotions, in so far as they are initially vague, tend 
to deliiiB themselves. On the ideational plane, the process 
of definition takes the form of ideal construction. If the 
emotional moods due to pathological conditions are suffi- 
ciently profound, intense, and persistent, whole systems of 
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ideas will arise in this way which may he quite discon- 
tinuous and discordant with the actual past experience of 
the subject, Now emotional moods in human life com- 
monly arise in connexion with certain social situations. 
These same moods when they arise pathologically may 
define and explain themselves by the ideal representation 
of corresponding relations between the patient and his 
social environment. ** Suppose that one^s depressed emo- 
tional condition, as in melancholia, or at the outset of a 
delirium of suspicion or of persecution, contains emotions 
resembling the nonnal emotions of conscious guilt, or 
the feeling of social dread. Then these feelings tend to 
assimilate in one’s actual surroundings, or in one’s 
memories, data which suggest, to one patient an actually 
believed social condemnation of bis deeds, or an actual 
judgment of his inner consci<3iiee passed upon his sinful- 
ness, while to another patient his own sorts of emotion 
suggest an especially hostile scrutiny of his appearance 
by the passers-by, or an inner sense that he must hide 
from possible scrutiny. On the other hand, feelings quite 
the reverse of these suggest to the exalted general paralytic 
whatever rememhered or fancied social relations, express- 
ing his vast powers, the fragments of left-over social 
habits which still survive in his chaos permit him, in 
passing, to express,” ^ 

Now the idea of Self is so bound up with the idea of 
social relations, that an ideal re-construction of these in- 
volves an ideal re-construction of the Self also, and in 
extreme cases this amounts to a breach of continuity 
between the past and present Self , so that they appeiur to 
be separate parsons. 

In other cases, the two Selves appear to to simultana- 
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oiisly present and at strife with one another. Sometimes 
the subject identifies himself mth one of them, and some- 
times he is perplexed as to which of the two he really is. 
It very often happens that this division of the Self into 
two, one of which appears as a foreign person, is deter- 
mined by hallucinations. Thus in some cases a man’s 
thoughts appear to be stolen from him because, indepen- 
dently of his own volition, the words which he uses within 
his own mind to express his ideas utter themselves either 
in the form of auditory hallucinations or at least halluci- 
nations of the muscular sense. “The thoughts are his 
own. The sounding of them forth, in this way, is not his. 
His thoughts run ofi his tongue, get spoken in his stomach, 
creak out in bis shoes as he walks, are mockingly echoed 
or in the end commented upon by another power.” ^ He 
explains the mocking repetition by ascribing it to another 
person who is hostile and contemptuous, and he fills out 
the idea of this other person in various ways, attributing 
motives to him and supplying him with words appropriate 
to his character. 

§ 5. The External and the Internal Self.— The idea of 
the Self includes in all but its latest and most abstract de- 
velopments the idea of the body as the vehicle of perception 
and motor activity. At the level of ideal construction there 
is an additional motive for regarding the body as part and 
parcel of the Self. The idea of the Self essentially in- 
cludes the idea of its relation to other selves. But it can 
only exist for other selves in so far as it appears to them 
in bodily form. 

But however important the body may be, it can never 
he regarded as the whole Self or even as the most essential 
part of the Self. Its attitudes and movements, so far as 
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they differ from those of other material things, appear 
to he initiated by something inside the organism. They 
follow on volitions, emotions, painful and pleasant sensa- 
tions, and the like. These experiences constitute the inner 
Self, and the body as it presents itself to the external 
observer is their instrument used in a way more or less 
analogous to that in which other material instruments are 
used. 

The contrast between inner and outer Self is made 
explicit, as we have seen, by the process of ideational 
thinking, in which the body may be apparently quiescent, 
while the mind is active. The same is true of dreams. 
Thus even in primitiva stnges of human development, 
we find an antithesis recognised between the body as 
outer husk and the soul as inner karnel. But we find 
that the more primitive modes of representing the existence 
of the inner Self differ essentially from our own. Modern 
theories regard the soul as simply an immaterial sul>stance, 
or identify it with the brain, or say that it is just the con- 
tinuous flow of conscious states themselves. All these 
views are very remote from those which are naturally and 
inevitably taken in earlier stages of mental development. 
The savage cannot find out what the inner Belf is by ex- 
ploring the inside of the body, for this is possible only 
after death j and after death the inner Self no longer 
manifests its local preaeiiee. Thus post mortem examina- 
tion can only show that the inner Self is not an internal 
organ of the body; that it is not the brain or heart or 
lungs. On the cither hand, the conception of a simple 
immaterial substance, or of a mere series of conscious 
states, pre-Bupposes a development of the power of con- 
ceptual abstraction entirely beyond the reach of the savage. 
In all Ms practical dealings with the world, he has to do 
with things extended in space and appreciable by his 
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senses. Even in Lis social relations, otLer persons onlj 
exist for Lim in their botliljr presentment. Now we have 
seen how very slow and gradual a process it is by which 
the primitive mind disengages what is essential in a con- 
ception from the irrelevant material in which it is im- 
bedded. ^ This mates it impossible for the savage to dis- 
engage in its abstract tmity the conception of "a purely 
immaterial existence. Hence, in ideally representing the 
internal Self, he follows the analogy of his general experi- 
ence of personal beings. The internal Self is for him more 
or less a repetition of the external Self. “ If a man hves 
and moves, it can only be because he has a little man 
inside who moves him.” * 

^ I his mode of thinking is perhaps partly originated and 
m any case it is strongly confirmed by certain special 
experiences. Among these dreams play a prominent part. 
A man who is absent or dead appears to another in his 
dreams. The impression of the actual presence of the 
person dreamt of is often extremely strong, and easily 
suggests the theory that, though the ordinary external 
body IS lying m the grave or at a distance, the inner 

counterpart of this body, the soul, has actually appeared 
to tlie dreamer. But such apparitioug are uot coufuied 
to dreams. All pathological conditions of body and mind, 

due to disease, drugs, hunger, exhaustion, and so on) 
tend to produce hallucinations of this kind; and these 
comtoions are very common among savages, much more 
so than among ourselves. Add to this the extreme diffi- 
culty which the human mind finds in realising the ter- 
mination of personal existence after death. The difficulty 
IS not merely that of realising annihilation in the ab- 
stract, but of realising that the dead person has ceased 

> Fraser. ThiQMtn Bmgh, vol. i, p. 121. 
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to play Ills habitual part in the ordinary life of the 
living. The habits of thinldng and acting of his surviving 
friends and relatives have grown up and become fixed on 
the assumption of his presence among them. There is 
always a conflict between these pre-formed habits and the 
new conditions introduced by his decease ; and the conflict 
is often intense and distressing. The survivor feels a 
shoclc of surprise, often painful, when he misses Ms inti- 
mate friend from his usual place. His rooted habits of 
thought lead him ideally to represent the dead as still 
having an existence analogous to his existence when alive. 
He is thus prepared to meet illusions, hallucinations, and 
dreams, in which the dead appear once more with the 
personal appearance and garments of the living, with no 
incredulity. On the contrary, the natural and neces- 
sary explanation for his mind is that what he sees is 
actually present. We must remember that physiological 
and psychological theories of the origin of dreams and 
hallucinations are utterly beyond tlie range of savage 
conception. 

The relation between the ordinary body and the internal 
impersonation is not conceived in a merely mechanical 
way. The unity of the whole individual is not accounted 
for by the interaction tetween the internal Self and the 
external Self. On the contrary, the reason why body and 
soul are in sympathetic communion Has ultimately in the 
bare fact that they form part of the same individual. In 
ordinary waking life, the soul is supposed to be locally 
present in the body. But it may depart from the body 
without severing the connexion between them. At least a 
modified form of sympathetic communion may still con- 
tinue between them. The final departure of the soul 
means the death of the body ; but a temporary departure 
k often supposed to involve only illness, or trance, or 
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dreams. Tlie sympathetic communioii which is indepen* 
dent of local presence is well brought out in the case of 
dreams. The sawage will ascribe the soreness and fatigue 
of his body to the painful struggles which his soul has 
undergone in dream wTestlings with other souls during its 
temporary migrations. So presents and sacrifices to the 
departed are usually offered at the tomb as if to the body; 
the benefit goes to the soul. It is very commonly believed 
that the burying of the body with appropriate rites is 
an indispensable condition of the soul’s w-elfare. Thus 
the Greeks supposed that the shades of the dead must 
haunt the banks of Styx or wander about the earth, until 
their bodies received the rites of sepulture. After these, 
they could pass to the under-w-orkl and mix with their 
own kind. It is instructive that the regions to which 
departed spirits are supposed to go are in primitive thought 
generally represented as faint reproductions of the actual 
world, and the society of ghosts as analogous to the society 
of the living, retaining such relations as that of master and 
slave, rich and poor, and the like. 

Since the spirit is only occasionally visible and still 
more rarely tangible, and since in general the relations of 
the living to it are somewhat vague and dim, there is a 
tendency to regard it as being itself shadowy and unsub- 
stantial. Hut on this point primitive thought vacillates a 
great deal. We often find the spiritual body represented 
as existing and bcdiaving in much the same manner as an; 
ordinary body. It is, Boinetimes' represented as eating 
and drinking, wrestling and fighting, and' even as inter-, 
marrying with the living. Marriage between a' living 
person and a disembodied spirit is not uncommon in 
Chinese Mk-lore. But these ate exceptional cases. 
Familiar dealings with spirits are most often supposed to 
be the privilege of magicians and medicine-men, who often 
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make it a regular part of their profession to catch departed 
souls in snares, and either detain them in custody, or 
bring them back to the body to -which they belong. 

If there are two material impersonations of one indi- 
vidual, there is no reason in the nature of the case why 
there should not be more. As a matter of fact we find 
that primitive thought often recognises the existence of 
several. The explanation of shadows and reflexions by 
optical laws is beyond the range of the savage mind ; they 
are accordingly interpreted in accordance with the system 
of ideas familiar to primitive thought. They are imper- 
sonations of the whole individual, much as the soul is; 
sometimes they seem to be identified with the soul, but 
they are often regarded as distinct. Thera is a Polynesian 
story of a girl who stole a young man’s shadow and im- 
prisoned it in a bottle ; she then set it free and projected 
It upon a pool of water. As the man moved about in 
his own land, so the sliadow moved on the water.” 

Sometimes dilferent impersonations are supposed to 
have different functions. Thus the Tshi-speakiiig people 
of the Gold Coast ascribe to etich individual two impersona- 
tions besides bis body, — tbe srahnant or soxfl, and the hm. 
The hra is especially connected with the phenomena of 
dreaming, and of birth and heredity. In dreams and 
visions it passes out of the body ; after death it acquires 
connexion with some other body, so that each man’s km 
has passed through a long series of distinct embodiments. 
The srakman, or soul, cannot leave the body without sus- 
pension of obvious vital functions, After death, it passes 
to deadland, which in social and other arrangements is 
a counterpart of the world in which it has previously 
lived. If the man has died before completing the proper 
term of life, the ^ralman lingers about its former habita- 
tion. During life, body, sroJimnn., and kra are regarded 
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as diferent impersoiiations of tlie same individual, so that 
what happens to anj of them may affect the whole. The 
incidents in a dream are believed to be adventures of the 
liYa. If a native, having taken a chiU overnight, awakes 
in the morning with stiff and aching muscles, and the 
usual symptoms of muscular rheumatism, he at once con- 
cludes that during the night his has been engaged in 
some toilsome pursuit, or in a conflict with another hra^ 
and he attributes the pain he feels to the exertions made 
or the blows inflicted.’* ^ Here the locally separate experi- 
ence of the hm is the experience of the whole man, includ- 
ing the soul and body. 

The primitive view of the internal Self as a counter- 
part of the external body has only been very gradually 
displaced by the growth of civilisation. Even among 
ourselves at the present day it is very far from being 
extinct. People still believe in ghosts which appear under 
the form and even in the clothes of the living person. It 
is true that these gliosts are for the most part regarded as 
very attenuated forms of matter, and there is a popular 
impression that they are impalpable, although visible. 

But they are sometimes represented as being very palpable 
indeed. Tliere is one described in a popular monthly 
inagaviiie which ** twisted up gunl)arrels like so much soft 

piiper,”^' ■■ ^ 

As the progress of l Uought and knowledge brought into j 

clearer light the unity and continuity of the material I 

world, the conec^ption of the material soul became modi- 1 

lied. There was a tendency to explain its origin as piyrt of | 

the general coiirse of physical nature, and its resemblance \ 

to the external body was no longer insisted on. The view j 

^ EUis, Tim .TBhi’»peakiiig Feopiea qf the Gold €mst of Africa, I 

p. m. , ^ 

^ Fcarson's Magazitte,MmQhlBQSf v . - T 
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taken was that life and consciousness were properties of a 
certain form of matter diffused throughout the physical 
uniyerse. The cue to this theory was given by the pheno- 
mena of breathing and of vital heat. The general soul- 
substance from which individual souls were supposed to be 
derived was air rarefied by heat. Examples of doctrines 
of this kind are to be found in some of the pre-Socratic 
philosophers. Anaximenes regards the soul as being 
essentially air, and air as being essentially of the nature of 
soul. Air in general is to the universe what our own soul 
is to us. Heracleitus regards breathing as a connexion 
between the internal soul and the surrounding air from 
which it is originally derived. 

In later times, when the doctrine of an immaterial soul 
became generally accepted, the old material soul was still 
frequently assumed to exist together with it in human 
beings and instead of it in “brutes." We often find a 
division of psychical functions between the material and 
immaterial souls. Ethical and religious functions were 
often ascribed to the immaterial principle, while lower 
functions, such as sensation and animal appetite, were 
ascribed to the material principle. Even in compara- 
tively recent times, we sometimes find some ordinary con- 
scious f unctions ascribed to the material soul. Thxis Bacon 
says : “ The sensible soul— the soul of brutes — must clearly 
be regarded as a corporeal substance, attenuated and made 
invisible by heat j a breath (I say) compounded of the 
natures of flame and air, having the softness of air to 
receive impressions, and the vigour of fire to propagate its 
action. . . . This soul is in brutes the principal soul, the 
y of the hrute being its instrument ; whereas in man it 
is itself only the instrument of the rational soul." * To this 
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sensible soul be ascribes at least sensation and feelings of 
pleasure and pain. 

The last important survival of tbe doctrine of tbe 
material soul in scientific thought is contained in the 
doctrine of “animal spirits,” as held, for example, by 
Descartes. The animal spirits consist of a fine form of 
matter constituting a connectmg link between the body 
and the soul, but they are no longer regarded as them- 
selves capable of any kind of conscious experience. They 
are nierel}' part of the mechanism by which the immaterial 
principle acts on the body and is acted on by it. Thus 
the material soul for Descartes is a soul no longer; it is 
merely a mode of matter, and lil^e all other matter sharply 
and rigidly distinguished from all conscious existence. 
With the advance of modern physiology, it became dis- 
placed even from this position, and was recognised as a 
figment. 


CHAPTER VIII. 



Belief awd Peee iMAaiNATioiT. 


§ 1. Greneral Bistinction of Belief and Tree Imagina- 
tion. — ^In discussing the ultimate ways in wliich the con- 
scious subject, as such, may be related to its objects, we 
distinguished the attitude of mere supposal from that of 
belief or judgment, and we recognised simple apprehension 
as common to both. When I see a match-box, I maw 
think of matches being in it. This is simple apprehension. 
I may, besides this, mentally assert that the box actually 
does or actually does not contain matches* My attitude 
is then one of belief. But I may also merely think of the 
presence or absence of matches as l^eing possible alterna- 
tives without regarding either alternative as actual fact 
and without even raising the question which of them is 
actual fact. In this case, my attitude towards the objects 
which I call the existence of matches in the box and the 
non-existence of matches in the box is one of supposal I 
may, on this basis, proceed to affirm that ** if there are 
no matches an the box, somebody must have been using 
itl^ Here there is belief in the whole proposition, that 
“ if there are no matches in the box, somebody must have 
been using it.** But I do not believe either that “ there 
no matches in the box ** or that somebody has been 
it.” These propositions are only supposed, and 
I believe in is a eertain connexion between them, 
suppositions enter M subordinate constituents into a 
proposition which, as a whole, is an object of belief. For 
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tlie purpose of the present chapter, such cases of tied 

Bupposal will be regarded as belonging to the domain of 

belief. What we are here concerned with is the distinction i 

between belief in this wide application of the word and the 

free play of imagination. 

In the free play of imaginatian. Judgment or belief is 
subordinate in so far as it is present at all The^proqess 
consists primardy in a flow of suppositions connected in ! 

an ideally constructed whole, which as a whole is merely I 

supposed and not asserted as Telling a story I 

which we make up as we go along, or reading a novel, or I 

day-dreaming, are obvious examples. 

§2. Distinction between the Conditions of Belief and ! 

Imagination. — A man sitting in his arm-chair can easily 
imagine himself killing a lion by a blow of his fist. But 
Biippose that he meets an actual lion, and has to look to j 

bis own safety. This ideal combination is no longer | 

possible for him ; the idea of the lion pouncing on him ! 

and tearing him to pieces takes possession of his mind, and | 

excludes the fanciful picture of his own powers. The same : 

may happen without liis actually eiicountenng the lion. 

If in his arm-chair he is planning a hunting expedition to | 

take place the next day, such ideas as that of killing lions | 

with a blow of the fist will be excluded, and they will be \ 

the more completely excluded the more strenuous he is in I 

the pursuit of the practical end in view. \ 

This example brings out the e.ssantial distinction between 
the conditions of Belief and Imagination. A ll belief in- 
volves objective control of subjective activity. The natiira 
of the object thought about enforces certain itleal combina- 
tions to tiie exclusion of others. But this objective control 
is mot absolute j it is conditM It depends upon tlie 
end towards which mental activity is directed. Bo long 
as the subject is strenuously 
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of practical ends, only certain combinations of ideas are 
possible for him, but if his mind is not bent on the achieve- 
ment of practical results or on the attainment of new 
knowledge, almost any ideal combination may be possible 
for him which does not involve an explicit contradiction. 
He’ cannot imagine a thing as being at once round and 
square, black and white ; he cannot mentally make two 
straight lines include a space, without destroying their 
straightness; but apart from such limitations, he can 
ideally construct all manner of relations ; he can combine 
horse and man so as to form an image of a centaur; he 
can picture a giant with a hundred heads, and so on. 

There is always some restriction on the play of ideal con- 
struction, besides that due to overt contradiction ; but the 
restriction in each case depends on the general direction 
of mental activity at the time. So far as the restriction 
exists at all, the mental attitude is one of belief ; the flow 
of id^eas being restricted by the nature of the object. Thus 
if we are thinking of normal men and w'omen, we may 
mentally frame a narrative about them which has no 
reference to any actual man or woman whom we have seen 
or heard of. So far, the play of our ideas will be relatively 
free; it will not be bound down by conditions of date and 
place; none the less, it will be tied, inasmuch as we are not 
at liberty to introduce into our mental construction features 
at variance with the normal nature of human beings. We 
must not make them breathe fire, or have their heads 
beneath their shoulders. So far we are bound by the dis^ 
between the credible and the incredible. Therl 
is no belief in the narrative as historical fact; but belief 
human nature in general is involved in it through 
through. On the other hand, suppose that the play 
his imagination does not refer to actual human beings, 
certain creatures of its own; it will then have 
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mncli "wMer range, but it will still be more or less guided 
bj initial assumptions. The subsequent flow of ideas will 
be restricted bj the anterior flow of ideas j if a man has 
started bj imagining fairies inhabiting flowers, he cannot 
think of them as giants inhabiting castles ; so that even 
in this case there is a certain amount of objective restric- 
tion and consequent! j of belief. 

ISTo w objective restriction is at its maxim um in the 
pursuit of practical ends, and m the pursuit of knowledge. 
It is therefore only in these cases that we find full belief, 

lielief which is not blended with imagination, but con- 
trasted with it. For a moment we maj confine our atten- 
tion to practical activity. The primary motives of ideal 
construction lie in praeticai needs. Ideal combinations 
are first framed with a view to efficient action. Only those 
theieiore are sought for which will make action efficient. 
By ideal represent^ man builds a bridge across a 
stream before he cqm^s to ffrbut the bha thing iinportant 
to him is that the bridge shall not give way wlieii ha comes 
to iise it. IJence the flow of ideal construction is strictly 
limited. Only such ideal combinations are of use as can 
be translated into corresponding perceptual experieiuie * 
otliers, therefore, are as far as possible extruded. In so 
bir as ideal eonstrucitions break down on being trau.slate<I 
into terms of perci^ptual activity, the attituffi/ of disMief 
arises. What has happemfd is the actual fact | what was 
anticipated is contrasted with it as a falsa opinion. In 
this way the antithesis between the true and tlie false, 
lietween the credible and the incredible, bi*eomes widtme<l 
and deepened. 

It apiiears .fram thiathat the attitude of belicff and dis- 
liehel is prior to the free play of imagination. But even 
the savage is by no means always in a Btrenuously 
practical mood. He has his time for play as well as for 
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work j and among otker forms of play, lie indulges in the 
play of ideas. Wlien he is comfortable and idle, it gives 
him pleasure to represent things not as they are, have 
been, or will be, but as he would like them to be, or in any 
way which may happen to interest him. He may commn* 
nica,te bis imaginings to his comrades, and they may be 
handed down from generation to generation. Such works 
as the plays of Shakespeare, or the novels of Thackeray, 
are examples of the most advanced development of this 
mode of mental activity. 

§ 3. (Jeneral Conditions of — ^There are two main 

points of view from which the problem of belief must be 
approached. It is at once a cpxidition of activity, and con- 
ditioned by activity. 

“The relation of belief to activity,” says Bain, “ is ex- 
pressed by saying that ‘ what we belie\^e we Oanaef on.* ” ^ 
This may seem bi be a state! nent rather of a consequence 
than of a condition of belief. But a closer scrutiny will 
show that the criticism is Buperhcial. Just because belief 
is j# condition of acUvity, activity must be a condition of 
belief. To strive after an end is to strive after the means 
necessary for its attainment. Hence in striving after an 
end, we strive after the belief which alone makes action 
with a view to that end a psychological possibility. Ttel 
practical and theoretical needs play an essential part in 
determining what . we shall and shall not believe. This 
holds good in the pursuit of theoretical as well as of 
practical ends. The nmn of science, eager to advance 
knowledge, clings to tmrhmg hypotheses j he clings to 
them because they are useful to him. He is apt to meet 
criticism by urging that no one ought to pull down a man’s 
house until he has himself constructed a better. Whether 
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the end aimed at be a practical result or an increase of 
knowledge, in both cases the mind presses forward towards 
its mark as best it may, shaping those beliefs, and cling- 
ing to those beliefs, which are most helpful to it, and 
passing by those alternatives which would hamper and 
paralyse its activity. 

The activity which is concerned with the increase of 
knowledge is in order of development subsequent to the 
activity which directly pursues practical ends. The ideal 
construction which is directly subservient to action brings 
into I)emg a connected system of ideas concerning the 
world and the Self . Theoretical activity consists in further 
development of this same system of ideas without direct 
reference to practical results. It is no free play of the 
imagination, but consists in the formation of beliefs, just 
because it is the further development of a pre- formed 
system of beliefs. The conditions and limitations of this 
system as a whole apply to all enlargements of it. It 
exciudes or refuses to include all merely Imaginary com- 
binations. '^1 

Let us now turn to the other side of the question. j 

Belief is not only conditioned by mental activity, but also 
invohes reBiriction of mental activity. Objijctim coercion 
is of the very Mief. Whatever influence sub- 

jective nStli as such may have in determining lielief, they 
can never be the sole factor. In framing a belief, we 
endeaypiirjp.,repres^^ real eiistenm as it is in its own 
nature, independ^i^c^piir_pwnjn<JiyiduaJnomciousness^ 

Where we feel that it is purely a matter of our own I 

arbitrary choice whether wa shall think of as II or as I 

there is no belief or disbeliaf. There is a stato of i 

doubt when this iraedom of choice is accompanied by an j 

effort to fmd something not ourselves which shall , deter- j 

mine us one waj or the oth^ shall l>e able to ’ j 

■ 
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arrive at a belief. There is a mere plaj of imagination 
when this endeavour to arrive at a belief is absent. For 
actual belief or disbelief, some restriction of subjective 
freedom is necessary. 

Thus belief is at once degendent on acU^^ and on 
limitation; of is no contradiction; on the 
contrary, the two points of view ultimately coincide. 
Belief , depends on subjective tendencies, just because 
these tendencies cannot work themselves out without it. 
l<Ends can only be realised by the use of means; but in 
I order to use means we must have some belief in their 
^efficacy ; hence^4he«ins^^i^^^ 

impulse to form beliefs which wlTT make action for the 
aUaiMient oFtle, 1^* Is within the 

range of our arbitrary selection to determine what means 
will lead up to a given end, and what will not. This 
depends on the nature of the real world in which we live. 
There must therefore in the framing of a belief be always 
some endeavour to conform to conditions other than, and 
independent of, our own subjective tendencies. Our 
inability to attain ends otherwise than through certain 
means constitutes a restriction of mental activity within 
more or less definite channels. If wishing were identical 
with having, our fraedom would be absolute*, there 
would be no such thing as belief. The nature of the steps 
which will issue in a certain result are fixed independently 
i of us. In deviBiug means to an end, we are not free to 
I make what mental combinations we will. Our thinking, 
I to be effective, cannot be free; we can no more attain our 
lends without submitting to control independent of our wish 
W will, than we can walk independently of the resistance 
of the ground on which we tread. 

§4. Yaxiationinthe Eelative Importance of the Sub- 
jective and Objective Factors of Belief.— There are, then, 
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two factors wMch. co-operate in the formation of Belief, — 
one subjectmv and the other objective. Neither of these 
factors is sufficient by itself ; both must be* operative. 
But their relative importance may vary greatly. The 
been iirgency of practical needs may make it necessary to 
come -to a decision where objective data are scanty . He 
who climbs a cliff to escape death by drowning must use 
wliateyer foutlioid presents itself, though he would never 
have^ trusted, to it without pressing motives. So where 
there is a practical need to form a belief, because indecision 
would paralyse activity, the mind must rest on whatever 
objective indications or suggestions it can find, however 
slight these may be. On the other hand, where there is no 
interest to be satisfied, there will be no tendency to forma 
belief. The mind will occupy itself only with those ques- 
tions which lie in the line of direction of its own activity. 
The influence of the subjective factor is the more 
prominent and dominant, the more primitive is psychical 
develogment„,in ^ general. Primitive beliefs are nearly all 
relevant to the narrow circle of immediate practical 
interests within which the activities of the savage are 
confined. Wherever these interests are involved, they 
take shape in a body of belief often resting on what 
appear to us extremely frail objective foundations. The 
primitive mind does not concern itself, or only slightly 
concerns itself, with questions whicli fall outside the 
range of its narrow circle of practical interests. But 
increasing knowledge finds relevancy where ignorance fails 
to find it. Thus in neglecting wliatever does not ob- 
viously relate to immediately engrossing needs, the 
primitive mind must neglect much which is really relevant 
to tliem. Hence, in the formation of belief, data of the 
utmost importance will be ignored because their relevancy 
is hidden and cannot 1)6 made apparent without patient 
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inental efiort. Thus the narrower is the circle of interests, 
the greater is the predominance of the subjective factor, 
because the mind is blind to objective data which do not 
obviously connect themselves with its immediate aims and 
tendencies. 

Besides constituting the impelling motives for the 
formation of belief, the subjective factor also contributes 
to determine the nature of the beliefs which are formed. 
When a negative judgment would paralyse activity, the 
active tendency is a force arrayed on the side of the 
positive judgment, and vice versa. If a certain ideally 
represented combination presents itself as the only con- 
dition, or the most favourable condition, of attaining a 
certain end, the active tendency towards this end is of 
itself a tendency to believe in the ideally represented 
combination. If denial of this is tantamount to sacrificing 
a cherished aim, the whole strength of desire helps to 
enforce the alFirmative side. Thus persons of vigorous 
and courageous temperament are apt to believe what they 
wish to believe. Indeed this is sometimes stated as a 
maxim holding good of human beings in general. Tarde 
creduntuT^ quae credita laedu7it, says Ovid ; but we must 
not push this view too far. Where the general mental 
attitude is one of fear, or timidity, or gloomy suspicion, it 
does not hold good, Fear or timidity or gloomy suspicion 
favours belief in disagreeable alternatives. Where the 
tendency is not to face and fight difficulties and dangers, 
but to evade and escape them, action will be most 
efiectively guided by taking the most unfavourable view of 
ibe circumstances. Even if an alarm is false, it is better 
to be on the safe side. There is much in the religious 
superstitions of savages which shows manifest traces of 
this influence of fear upon belief. 

It should be clearly understood that the distinction 







vivid and insistent, is none the iess casual and in’elevant. 
But for a mind wliicli is unable to recognise it as casual 
and irrelevtuit, the coercive power of the association must 
appear as if it proceeded from the nature of the object 
I'epresented. 

The words “casual** and “irrelevant** imply that a 
systematic view of objective relations has already been 
formed, and that this 83- stem excludes the connexion of 
things or events suggested by the association which is 
ealled irrelevant and casual. But a mind which has 
not attained to this systematic view cannot distinguish 
between control really proceeding from the nature of the 
object, and control proceeding from what is recognised at 
a higher standpoint as a merely casual connexion of 
ideas. Hence ■ 'savages appear to us to confuse objective 
with subjective necessity. . Any associiition between A and 
B through which tlie' idea of vividly and inBisten% 
calls up the idea of B nmy lead to a belief in a real con- 
nexion between tliem. If in a fit of linger we trample on 
a man’s portrait, it is diilicult for the moment to avoid 
believing that we are l:>y the act doing the man himBelf a 
direct injury. The savage has a real and permanent 
l)Bli6f that men can be injured in such ways. He thinks, 
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for instance, that by destroying a man’s footprints he can 
spoil his journey or make him lame. So the Chinese 
believes that by hanging up in his house ancient coins he 
secures for himself the protective influence of the spirits 
of the emperors under whom the coins were issued. Such 
instances are innumerable. There is nothing in the 
beliefs thus formed which is at variance with the pre- 
formed system of beliefs. On the contrary they are in 
full harmony with this. Hence subjective interests to- 
gether with vivid and insistent associations of ideas 
exercise unresisted control. 

One main reason why the subjective factor is more 
dominant in primitive thought is that the preformed body 
of belief is comparatively small in extent and imperfectly 
organised. A body of belief is more fully organised in 
proportion as the denial of this or that combination of 
ideas which enters into its composition involves a greater 
and more destructive alteration in the whole system. 
Savage beliefs are not woven into a unified whole to 
nearly the same extent as civilised beliefs j hence the 
influence of the objective factor is smaller. For the 
influence of pre-established convictions in determining the 
credibility or incredibility of new suggestions is in its 
nature objec^tive. However the old beliefs have been 
formed, and whether they are true or false, they are 
affirmations or denials of real existence. Whatever is 
rejected because of its inconsistency with them, and what- 
ever is accepted because its denial would be inconsistent 
with them, is accepted or rejected because it is felt to be 
implied in or excluded by the constitution of the real 
world. Thus the influence of the objective factor develops 
as the general body of belief grows in extent and becomes 
; more highly systematised.. 

Jn this process, when it is carried far enough, truth 
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must be tbe gainer ; for error cannot nltimatelj be made 
self-consistent. But in relatively early stages of the 
process the result is to a large extent of an opposite kind. 
Beliefs shaped in ignorance, under tbe pressing urgency 
of practical needs, help to produce new beliefs, and give 
rise to an organised system of error, so that the united 
force of the whole resists interfei'ence witli any part of it. 

§ 5. Influence of the Social laetor. — Ideal construction 
is, as we have seen, a social product. Hence the beliefs 
of the individual are to an immense extent shaped and 
determined by the beliefs current in the community in 
which he lives. This is an objective factor of paramount 
importance. But its logical value of course depends on the 
process by which current beliefs at first came into being. 
When these have no adequate basis in fact, their social 
endorsement simply serves to safeguard them against 
doubts to which the experience of individuals might 
otherwise give rise. If a belief in witchcraft, for instance, 
is already established in a community, those persons who 
think they have in their own experience evidence for its 
reality will have an immense advantage over any indi- 
viduals who may venture to oppose them. The most 
acute reasoning and exhaustive research will have little 
chance against the most flimsy and prejudiced tale of old 
women causing sickness in children or prevcmting the cows 
from yielding milk. It must seem futile and perverse to 
put forward other explanations of tliese phenomena when 
there ali-eady exists an established explanation which, so 
to speak, forms part of the social order. 

The adverse critic is an eccentric person who sets his 
individual fancy in opposition to the whole community. 
He is promptly Buppressed. It is however a very rare 
thing that such a critic should arise within the community 
itself apart from the intrusion of foreign influences. 
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The people of a commuEity often maintain their beliefs 
by trusting one another, as the inhabitants of the Scilly 
Islands are said to have eked out a precarious livelihood 
by taking in one another’s washing. 

§ 6. Some Features of Primitive Belief. — We have seen 
that the formation of new beliefs depends at every step on 
the nature of the beliefs which are established. Thus, in 
reviewing the history of human thought, we have to take 
account of two points. On the negative side we have to 
remember that complex systems of ideas which are fami- 
liar to us have not yet come into being in earlier stages 
of development. In particular, the power of mechanical 
construction, and the mechanical understanding of natural 
process was in the beginning extremely rudimentary and 
limited in the range of its application. Hence there are 
certain general conditions of interaction between material 
things constantly recognised l>y modern culture which are 
not present to the mind of the savage, or even to the 
ignorant members of civilised society. For eaidy thought, 
it is abstractly conceivable tliat anything should act on 
anything else, The unity of the individual thing deter- 
mines the coxinexion of its parts ; it is not the connexion 
of the parts which produces the unity of the thing. Hence 
there is no reason why the component parts of the indi- 
vidual whole should not interact even when they are 
separated from each other in space. Besides this, the 
primitive view of what m and is not part of an individual 
whole differs from oura. savage is in this respect 

powerfully influenced by associatbuB which we should call 
casual and irrevelant. Whatever ho has habittmlly con- 
nected in thought wnth a person or thing, he is disposed 
to regard as part of that person or thing, and as having 
sympathetic communion with it. He continua.s to associ- 
ate vividly the dead body with the ghost, the amputated 
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limb witli tlie man who has lost it, and he cannot help 
feeling that what is clone to the body makes a difference 
to the ghost, or tliat what is done to tlie amputated limb 
makes a difference to the man who has lost it. Similarly, 
he habitually associates a man’s clothes, or his tools and 
weapons, or his other belongings, with the man himself ; 
in thinking of the personal belongings, he is impelled to 
think of the person, and he is led to regard them as part 
and parcel of the total personality. Hence these external 
appendages are for him no mere external appendages; the 
unit} of the individual is present and operative in them. 
By appropi iating a dead man’s spear, he may appropriate 
his skill and goud-fortune, and the like. The unity of the 
world in general is vaguely conceived after the analogy of 
the unity of Bie individual thing. The unity of the world 
is not explained according to a system of uniform and 
abstract law*s regulating the connexion of its parts On 
the contrary, things and events are supposed to be capable 
of sympathetic communion just because they form part of 
the same world. Anything from this point of view may 
be really connected in determinate ways with anythin<*‘ 
else. Specific characteristics, powers, and modes of be^ 
haviour will appear as ultimate and inexplicable. They 
will appear as what we ehould call occult cpialities intrinsic 
to the things themselves, and not as admitting or 
further analysis or explanidion. Any interaction or 
connexion may be accepted as a fact, if' it be vividly im- 
pressed on the mind in 'relation to some strong practical 
■intaiest. hoi example, there is no keener or more wide- 
spread practical interest than that, which is felt in the 
course of future events. Hence we fmd all over the world 
a belief in signs and oineuB, and metliods of divination. 
Often appeal m made in various ways to a superhuman 
being supposed to possess prescience. But in the 
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simple cases, anytliing wliick is found suggestive to the 
persons interested may be regarded as a sign. Among the 
Tshi-speaking tribes of the Gold Coast, divination is prac- 
tised by the priests in a variety of ways as they are guided 
by the caprice of the moment. In time of war, a method 
of ascertaining which party will get the better is to haul on 
a rope fastened to a tree till it breaks. While it is being 
pulled, the names of the combating parties are called out 
alternately, and the name which is called out at the moment 
when the rope breaks is that of the party which will gain 
the advantage. We may compare the belief in fortune- 
telling by cards, which is someti mes found among ourselves. 

This then is the first point to be emphasised in con- 
trasting cultured with savage thought. The limitations 
imposed on our ideal construction by our pre-existing 
knowledge, and especially by our mechanical view of 
nature, are non-existent for the savage mind. But 
besides considering the ideas which are absent from the 
savage mind, we must also consider the positive nature 
of the ideas which are most predominant in his thinking. 
We have seen that the conception of individual unity is 
familiar to him and constantly utilised by him; but 
among all individuals those which are most familiar, 
interesting, and best known are human beings, — himself 
and the members of the society in which he lives. Hence 
the constant and prevailing tendency which we find in 
primitive thought to interpret all things in terms of 
personal life and personal relations. Whatever arrests his 
attention and fixes his interest as a source of good and 
evil to himself is regarded by him as having some sort of 
conscious existence more or less analogous to his own. 
This is possible because of his failure to understand the 
mechanical explanation of natural events and processes. 
When the structure and operation of a piece of mechanism 
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personal existence differs in maiij points from our own ; 
and tMs difference appears in tlie mode of personifying 
natural objects and agencies. Just as tlie human person 
has an internal and external self, personified things have 
also an internal and external self; and as the internal 
self in the case of human beings is a sort of duplicate of 
the body, so all things which are regarded as separate 
agencies are supposed to have spirits of a similar kind. 
Hence the widespread savage doctrine that everything has 
its ** double.” The ghost of a spear may exist and kill 
people after the spear itself has been destroyed. When 
sacrifices of food, clothes, and utensils are made to the 
dead body, their spiritual counterparts are appropriated by 
the soul. We saw that the same individual may have not 
only two but many imj>ersonations of this kind, all in 
sympathetic communion with each other, so that the unity 
of the wliole is present and operative in all of them. This 
is even more true of natural ageiKnes personified, when 
they are powerful and important. Savage deities often 
originate and are conceived in this way. To select an 
instance at random, there is a god called Behnya wor- 
shipped by the Tshi- speaking tribes of tlie Gold Coast. 
Behnya is primarily a river ; he has also a human shape, 
with whip and sword, Ho has an image and stool, which 
used to be washed with thr^ Wood of human victims offered 
to him. The body of the human victim was cut into small 
pieces, and distributed round the outskirts of the town, rem 
liering it impossible for a inutile force to makti an entrance. 
There was also a certain rock in which his infiuence -was 
present and operative. Thus the river itself, the human 
shap, the Image and stool, the pieces of the body of the 
human victims, and the rock were all separate vehicles of the 
mffuenee of Behnya. He was impersonated in all of them.^ 
^ EPift, The Peo%fU of ihe Odd OooM^ chap, t. 
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Peelii?'<5-To2^b of Ibeas. 

§ 1. Introductory, — The pleasux^es and pains of idea- 
tional processes have two sources. They are either due 
to a remnant of the feeling-tone of an actual sensation 
or perception persisting in ideal revival, or they arise 
independently in and through the ideational process itself 
as an activity directed toward an end. It must also be 
borne in mind tliat trains of ideational thought always 
liave an accompaniment of organic sensation faint or 
intense. They occasion changes in the common sensibility, 
which have often a conspicuous feeling-tone. 

§ 2. Bevived Conditions of feeling-Tone.—Peeling- 
tone cannot be directly revived. Its recurrence depends on 
the re-ins tat emeiit of the original conditions of production. 
Now the reproduction of the percept in the ideal image is 
at the best only partial, and we should therefore expect 
the revival of feeling- tone to be partial also. Much 
allowance must of eourso be made for differences between 
individuals; but itmayl>e said generally that the pleasurea 
and pains of actual sensation are very faintly echoed in 
the corresponding ideal images. Some apparent cases of 
intense revival are illusory, being really due to concomitant 
organic sensations. Thus the idea of undergoing a 
surgical operation may produce a widespread and intensely 
disagreeable disturbance of common sensibility ; but the 
feeling- tone does not belong to the mare idea of being cut, 
etc. Excluding such cases, it would seam that strictly 
687 
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seEsational pleasures and pains occur only to a very 
limited extent in imaged revival. We must however guard 
against making too absolute a statement. Probably per- 
sons who can visualise colours with great vividness can 
also enjoy them in their ideal re-instatement, in a way 
approaching more nearly the actual sense experience than 
persons who visualise poorly can readily comprehend. 

The pleasm*es and pains due to perceptual combination 
in space and time are in general more perfectly recoverable 
by those who have a sufficient power of mental imagery. 
The man who can visualise distinctly and vividly may, in 
recalling before his mental eye a picture or a landscape, 
renew to a large extent his original enjoyment of it. 
There are some few persons gifted with an exceptional 
power of auditory revival who can enjoy music almost as 
well in reminiscence as in actual hearing. The main draw- 
back they find is the effort which it costs them. Actual 
hearing is very much easier. 

In actual pei^ception an object may be pleasing or dis- 
pleasing, not through the immediate feeling- tone of the 
sensations which it produces or their grouping in space 
and time, but through the previous experiences with which 
it has been connected. The sight of a bunch of grapes 
may give pleasure in part because we have had the 
experience of eating grapes. The feeling-tone is due to 
the re-excitement of the cumulative disposition left behind 
by previous experiences of the object. Now this cumula- 
tive dispo.sifcion is also re-excited in ideal revival, and with 
it the feeling-tone. In general, the agreeableness or dis- 
agreeableuess of the ideal revival is not so intense j but 
apart from interfering conditions, it is generally present 
in some degree. Poets often produce their best effects by 
accumulating references to objects round which pleasing 
associations cling. Tennyson’s Brmh is a good example. 
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; I wind about, and in and out, ftl 

I With here a blossom sailing, 

j And here and tliere a lusty trout, 

I And here and there a grayling, 

I And hero and there a foamy flake 

I Upon me, as I travel, 


With many a silvery waterbreak |]|| 

Above the golden gravel. 

In this and siiiiihu' poems, a number of objects pleasantly Bf 

toned by the cumulative effect of past experiences are 
I referred to in succession, and the total result is extremely 

I agreeable. 

A very important source of ideal pleasures and pains li 

lies in the imniiiiseent revival of past activities in which i 

we ha.ve l)eer:i triumplKUit or defeated. The greater the | 


dilliculties overcome, the greater in general is the pleasure 
of reminiscence. Where we Imve been successful after a 
strnggh^, the pleasure of ideal revival is often much more 
nnmixed. than the jdensure of the original experience. In 
ri'calling past obstacles and diffieiilties, vre have always 
the eonscioiisiiess that they have been overcome, and this 
reduces to a iiiiiiiinum the disagreeableness ^ of the original 
struggle. We are not bound to dwell on. the unpleasant 
p:irts of tlie experience at more length or in more detail 
tlian is required to enlia.nee it.ie pleasureB of success. 
Even where wo liave been defeated, reminiscence is often 
more pleasing tlian displeasing. The reason' is That the 
mere lapse of iias us to n, point' of vievr from 

which we can regard past siieeesg or, failure as a- matter, of 
indifference. This in itself is a kind of viebuy. If the 
reminiscence of our past striiggles eojitinues on any gro'und 
to be interesting, it givers us pleasure ratlrer tlsan pain.^ 

i Of conree this is mb the ease wlscn the conRetpwncea of past 
defeat continue to alTeet unfavourably our prest)nt position. 

.pavcK, 41 
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Besides tliis we can always skip more or less liglitly over 
occtirrences whicli would be disagreeable even in their ideal 
revival. 

All that we have said about revival of feeling-tone must 
be understood with one important qualification. It is 
necessary to distinguish between the attitude of imagina- 
tion and the attitude of belief. The mere ideal repre- 
sentation of an object may in itself give pleasure or pain; 
but this must not be confused with the pleasure or pain 
arising from our belief in the existence or non-existence of 
the object under given conditions. Doubtless the pleasure 
of ideal revival is at its maximum when it takes the form 
of the pleasure of anticipation. A person living in a 
crowded city may take pleasure in ideally recalling trees 
and woods and mountains as a mere play of imagination. 
But a new source of intenser pleasure arises when he finds 
that he can take a holiday and actuully visit the scenery of 
Scotland or Switzerland. The reverse occurs when his 
mind is disagreeably disturbed by the tliought that these 
things are beyond his reach. “A busy man reads a novel 
at the close of the day, and finds himself led off by a 
reference to angling or tropical scenery to picture himself 
with his rods packed m mute for Scotland, or booked by 
the next steamer for the fairyland of the West Indies. 
Presently, while the ideas of Jamaica or fishing are at 
least as vividly imagined as before, the fancied preparations 
receive a rude shock as the tliought of his work recurs.” ^ 
The"* rude shock” is duo to the direction of attentionto 
the actual exist<mce or non-existence of what has been 
previously merely imagined. This brings with it a desire for 
the actual experiences themsel ves. The belief that they are 
out of reach thwarts this desire and produces pain which 





^ Ward, Snci/do^mdia BHlannkai p. 588. 
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displaces, often tliougli not always completely, the 
pleasures of imagination. In general, the thought of a 
pleasing object which is recognised as beyond our reach 
gives pain rather than pleasure when there is a desire for 
its actual possession. To enjoy the pleasure of ideal 
revival in the case of unattainable objects, we must be 
able to adopt the attitude of imagination or make-believe, 
and this is very often impossible. 

§ 3. Feeling-Tone of Ideational Activity itself. Belief. 
— Ideational activity may assume two forms. On the one 
hand, it may be directed to the production of some new 
result in the real world, or to the increase of our knowledge 
of the real world ; on the other band, it may be a mere 
play of the imagination. The conditions of pleasure and 
pain in the two cases are not quite the same, and it will be 
well to treat them separately. In both cases whatever 
furthers activity so as to make it more efficient, conduces 
to pleasure; and whatever obstructs it and makes it in- 
efficient, conduces to pain. 

We sliall consider first those trains of ideas which are 
directed towards the production of real results or the 
inerease of knowledge. Two modes of furtherance and 
obstruction may be distinguished,— the material and the 
formal 

Material obstacles consist in ideally foreseen cureum- 
stances wdiieh would aetiially bar tlie way to tlie execution 
of a plan or to the occurrence of a desired event. As 
Spinoza says, whatever hinders the body’s power of acting 
hinders the mind’s power of thinldng ; whatever would, in 
fact, obstruct the execution of a plan, obstructs the forma- 
tion of the plan, when it is ideally foreseen. If I am 
planning an excursion and discover that the railway 
arrangements at a certain place are fatal to its execution, 
this circumstance arrests the dow of my ideas just as it 
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would arrest their realisation. The belief that a certain 
event will occur interferes with the ideal train of thought, 
just as the event itself would interfere with the actual 
train of occurrences. What has been said of obstacles is 
equally true of furtherances. The prevision of circum- 
stances which would facilitate the execution of an ideal 
scheme facilitates its formation. 

Formal obstacles and furtherances are those which 
depend on the form of the flow of ideas and not on the 
ideas themselves. They are due rather to error, ignorance, 
misapprehension or confusion on our part, than to the 
actual circumstances of the case. Doubt and contradiction 
arising at a critical point arrest the flow of ideas, just as 
the positive prevision of an external obstacle does. If in 
laying onr plans for an excursion we discover, not that the 
train arrangements at a certain place are unfavourable, 
but that we have no means of finding out what they are, 
the flow of mental activity is held in suspense. The 
belief that there will, and the belief that there will not, be 
a train fit for our purpose are equally justified and un- 
justified, so that their confiict blocks the onward progress 
of thought. Suppose now that one authority, J., says that 
there will be a train, and another, that there will be no 
train, the state of suspense is inten.sified. The doubt 
arising from ignorance passes into tlie doubt arming from 
positive contnidiction. The statement of the one person 
furthers and stimulates activity, while the statement of the 
other suppresses it. If in the long run we come upon 
evidence which proves that a train runs just at the time 
we want it, there is a release from tension and an onward 
bound in the fl4)w of thought which constitutes a highly 
pleasurable furtheranee of activity. Bimilarly, apart from 
any previous doubt or contradiction, the mere fact that we 
find ourselvas able to arrange the details of a complex 
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plan so tliat they fit into each other without hitch or 
hindrance, is a source of pleasure. 

Another formal condition of pain is the struggle to find 
connexion between data which in spite of onr efforts con- 
tinue to appear detached and isolated. This is perhaps 
best illustrated when we are attempting to follow the train 
of thought in another person’s mind, either by reading or 
listening. We are loolcing for a logical connexion between 
the statements which follow each other ; but if the exposi- 
tion be bad, or the subject-matter too hard for ns, we find 
incoherence instead of coherence, and the greater our men- 
tal effort the more painful it is. A corresponding pleasure 
is felt wdien facts which have been previously disjointed 
and detached in our minds are brought under one point 
of view, and sliowii to be exemplifications of the same 
principle working under different conditions. Here the 
efficiency of mental activity is increased. ‘‘ When we 
discern a common principle among diverse and apparently 
disconnected particulars, instead of all the attention we 
can command being taxed in the separate apprehension 
of these ‘ disjecta membra,’ they become as one, and wm 
seem at once to have at otir disposal resources for tho 
command of an enlarged field and the detection of new 
resemblances.”^ 

We have laid dowux the general principle that obstruction 
of mental activity is painful, and its furtlierance pleasant. 
This is true, if properly understood ; but there are com- 
plications which are apt to cause eoiifusion if they are not 
carefully explained. Almve all, it numt be noted that an 
obstacle to the attaimnent of an end does not necessarily 
bring mental atdivity to a standstill. What is really 
painful is dead strain comparable to piislung against an 


^ Ward, Mncycli^mdia Britannim^ 6S3. 
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unyielding wall. But an obstacle, wbetber formal or 
material, to tlie attainment of an end, may beigbten 
instead of arresting, tbe flow of ideas, just as tbe dangers 
of mountaineering call into play tlie resources of the 
climber, thereby increasing bis bodily and mental activity, 
and contributing to bis pleasure. A difficulty in face of 
wbicb a man feels bimself helpless is painful in propor- 
tion to the strength of the conative tendency which it 
thwarts. On the other hand, a difficulty which calls his 
powers into fuller and more varied play may be a source 
of pleasure. Whether it will be actually so or not depends 
upon tbe special conditions of the case. It is necessary to 
distinguish between two kinds of end : in the one, it is 
pai't and parcel of the end that it should be attained in a 
certain way by our own activity ; in the other, it is a 
matter of indifference whether it occurs with or without 
our co-operation. If we are trying to hit a mark with a 
stone, it will give us no satisfaction for soioebody eke to 
hit the mark ; it will give us no satisfaction to walk up to 
the mark and place the stone on it. Bo in guessing a 
riddle it gives us comparatively little satisfaction to be told 
the solution ; the pleasure lies in finding it out for our- 
selves. On the other hand, if we are hungry and desire 
food, we are perfectly content to have it placed on the 
table for us. Our satisfaction is not at all diminished by 
the fact that we did not prepare it ourselves ; on the 
contrary, the necessity of preparing it ourselves would in 
most cases be an actual drawback. 

We have stated the contrast between these two kinds of 
ends, BO as to bring out the antithesis between them as 
sharply as possible. But as a matter of fact, they are for 
the most part blended with each other, satisfaction lying 
partly in the attainment of the final result, which we may 
call the material end, and partly in the process of attaining 
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i it, which we may call the formal end. We may suppose 

i that QSdipxis was a man who delighted in guessing riddles ; 

and ordinarily his satisfaction would lie in finding out the 
[ answer for himself. But when he had to deal with the 

; Sphinx, his satisfaction would mainly consist in the deliver- 

ance of Thebes, and in his own escape from being eaten. 
Now in the case of an ordinary riddle, difficulty would be 
mainly a source of pleasure,— because it would give scope 
I for the fuller exercise of his mental powers. But in guess- 

ing the riddle of the Sphinx, the conditions are essentially 
I altered ; for here the welfare of Thebes and bis own life 

were at stake, and these interests had a much greater rela- 
tive importance than the exercise of his ingenuity in guess- 
ing riddles. Thus, inasmuch as the difficulty threw doubt 
on the attainment of the material end, it would bring un- 
mixed pain, whicli would probably overwbelm and overbear 
the ordinary pleasure of CEdipus in overcoming intellectual 
obstacles. 

Wa may sum up as follows. The continuance of a 
conation in face of an obstacle gives rise to mere dead 
strain, and is therefore painful, in so far as the subject 
feels himself powerless to deal with the obstacle. On the 
other hand, so far as tlie obstacle calls into play the 
resources of the Bul)jeefc to overcome it, it heiglitens free 
mental activity, and to that extent gives rise to pleasiire. 
But even in this case a condition of pain is introduced if 
and so far as the presence of the obstacle makes doubtful 
the attainment of that final result of activity which we 
I have called the material end. Tlie pain is tlie greater, the 

j stronger the doubt is, and the greater the importance of 

\ the material end. 

! We must carefully distinguish between obstructed 

i activity and diminishecl activity. An obstacle blocking 

the onwwd progress of a train of thought has for its first 
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effect an mtensification of the conative tendency which it 
renders ineffective. It is only in a gradual wav That th« 
conation diminishes in intensity, until it is displaced bv 

r rrs?. ““ ‘ 

resulting pleasure is by no means a mere equivalent offe 
pam o previous obstruction. Sometimes is le s la 
ve^ often i is greater. When the precedin' tS’ont 
t too prolonged and intense, the pleasure of relief for 
the most part exceeds the pain which is its pre-coSion 
Thus such an activity as solving a chess-problem is pre- 
dominant y pleasing, in spite of periods^of de^ irSn 

witb^,'^ solution. So a novel 

with a good plot creates pleasure by a series of alternatim. 
checks and releases of mental activity. The extreme casf 
IS found m certain forms of the Iudi<*rous. A pun immds 

S ““tK disconnected withich 

other, ihis of course involves a conflict, and an obstruc- 
tion of the flow of thought. But the obstruction is so 
transient that it scarcely gives rise to anything that can 
be called pam at all. On the other hand (he rdief whi“ 

a source of keen pleasure. Mental activity suddenly ob- 
structed and so heightened is immediately set free, and is 
so much greater than the situation demands that S Lm 

nothing to do but onjoj itself 

' 1 , 

mertase or further mental activity may also be the con- 
ditions winch initially excite it. Let us take the ease S a 
man who tinds, either that he has come into a fortune or 

trom poverty to riches. One effect may be the opening of 
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tlie field for the satisfaction of coaative tendencies whicli 
actually played a large part in his conscious life in the 
period of poverty. But besides this there will be many 
tendencies which w^ere comparatively latent while he 
remained poor, partly because they were displaced by more 
pressing needs and partly because of the hopelessness of 
attempting to satisfy them. The sudden accession of 
wealth will open a free field for the satisfaction of these 
previously latent tendencies, and it will at the same time 
transform them into conscious conations. In the opposite 
case of the rich man becoming poor, many conscious 
ambitions and projects will be crushed ; but besides this 
there is much in his mode of life as a rich man to which he 
has paid no attention because it has been a mere matter 
of course and of routine. But his routine habits, so soon 
as they are obstructed by poverty, become changed into 
conscious conations ; the same condition which denies 
these conations satisfaction, calls them into being. 

§ 4. Feeling-tone of Ideational Activity itself. Imagi- 
nation.— “One grand characteristic of the play of imagina- 
tion is the absence of what wo liave called the material 
end. The end is simply the working-out of the ideational 
proeewss itself, apart from any special result to be produced 
in the real world or in the advancement of our knowledge 
of it. This gives imagination a great advantage as a 
pleasure-yielding activity. In pursuing material ends, we 
are subject to the real conditions on which their attain- 
ment depends. We are thus compelled to face all the 
obstructions and difiiculties which the constituilon of the 
real world imposes. In imagination, on the other hand, 
limiting conditions are imposed by ourselves. If we begin 
by fancying that we are as strong as Samson, and proceed 
to fancy that we meet a lion, this is only a favourable 
opportunity for rending the lion like a kid. If on the 
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other hand we actually anticijiate meeting a lion, the 
problem is how to avoid being rent ourselves. We need 
introduce no obstacles into the flow of imaginative activity, 
except such as can easily be overcome by imaginary con- 
ditions and so serve to enhance our pleasure on the whole. 
Take for example such an imaginary narrative as Dumas* 
Monie Grist o or The Three Musketeers. 

Of course there must he a certain internal coherence in 
the play of imagination. Explicit contradictions give rise 
to the pains of ohstruction as they do in the pursuit of 
practical ends or of knowledge. 

Besides the logical incoherence arising from explicit 
donbt or contradiction, there is also a kind of incoherence 
affecting the formation of the idea of an object, apart 
from reference to its existence or non-existence. Under 
this head comes incongruity between the structure of an 
object and its fimction. The function of a pavement is to 
be trodden on, and for this purpose the more level it is 
the better; if it is worked in mosaic, so that its parts 
appear in relief, the effect on tlie eye is uiipleasing. We 
may know quite well that it is even; but its apparent 
unevenness interferes with our idea of a pavement. The 
same kind of unpleasantness is produced by the sight of a 
key so elaborately decorated that it appears unfit for its 
proper function. Similarly the lover of books feels dis- 
comforted if he sees a favourite volume upside down on 
the shelves. UBpIeasantiiess may he due to mere violation 
of habit. Most people who have been accustomed to the 
ordinary English mode of spelling are annoyed when they 
see words like Imioiir and colour spelt honor and color. 
This effect is intensified in so-called ** phonetic spelling.''’ 
If in a picture shadows do not fall as the direction of the 
light requires, the result is unpleasltig even before the 
ineongruity is explicitly detected and formulated, Simi- 
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larlj, incongruities in tlie development of character in a 
novel obstruct the flow of ideas and create the impression 
of unnaturalness, even though no contradiction is explicitly 
recognised. This kind of incoherence may attach to all 
forms of ideational activity. It is here brought under the 
head of imagination, because it affects the flow of ideas as 
such in distinction from beliefs concerning existence and 
non-existence. 

§ 5. Sentiment and Emotion. — After the full treatment 
of emotion in Bk. iii., Pt, ii., Ch. r., it is not necessary to 
say much more about it at this point. What is true of 
perceptual process holds, mxdatis midandis^ of ideational. 
On the perceptual plane, the actual presence of a dangerous 
situation excites fear; on the ideational, the ideal pre- 
vision of a similar situation has a similar effect. All the 
general chvaracteristics of emotion which we enumerated in 
Bk. iii., Ft. ii., Ch. v,, § 1, apply equally to perceptual and 
ideational process. 

There is only one point which appears to require uiore 
extended treatment at this stage. We noted that emotions, 
so far as they have not their primary origin in organic 
change, usually exhibit a parasitical character. They are 
in the main secondary phenomena, and pre-suppose the 
existence of more specific tendencies. The anger, for 
instance, produced in a dog by taking away its bone pre- 
supposes the specific appetite for food. 

Now on the ideational plane tlie specific tendencies 
winch condition the occurrence of emotion are incompar- 
ably more varied and complex than the primary perceptual 
tendencies. All the various systems of ideas which grow 
up in the process of ideal construction of the world and of 
the Self have their conative aspect. Each system of ideas 
is a general tendency to feel and act in certain ways under 
certain circumstances. It is convenient to have a general 
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name for ideal systems considered from tliis point of view. 
It does not appear that any better word can be selected for 
the pnrpose than sentiment, tbongh in so employing it we 
extend its application beyond the range of orrlinarj usage. 
If we give this extended application to tbe word, we may 
regard emotions wbieli pre-suppose mental dispositions 
organised tlirongb previous trains of ideational activity as 
episodes in the life-bistory of sentiments. 

Tbe credit of first drawing attention to tbis distinction 
between emotion and sentiment belongs to Mr. Shand, and 
we cannot do better than quote bis words. Emotions ** are 
in a sense adjectival and qualify a more stable feeling. 
Whereas tbe specific organisation of our sentiments, — 
affection for our friends, the bome-sentiment, and every 
sentiment that we can use the term * love * to express, as 
love of knowledge, art, goodness, love of comfort, and all 
our interests, as interest in our bealtb, fortune and pro- 
fession, interest in books, collections, self-interest,— these, 
so far from being mere adjectives and qualifying other 
feelings, are tbe relatively stable centres to which the first 
attach themselves, tbe substantives of tliese adjectives, tbe 
complex wholes which contain in their possible life-history 
the entire gamut of the emotions. 

In the love of an object , , . , there is pleasure in 
presence and desire in absence, hope or despondency in 
anticipation, fear in the ex|iactation of its loss, injury, or 
destruction, surprise or astonishment in its unexpected 
changes, anger when the course of our interest is opposed 
or frustrated, elation when wo triumph over obstacles, 
satisfaction or disappointment in attaining our desire, 
regret in the loss, injury, or destruction of the object, joy 
in its restoration or improvement, and admiration for its 
superior quality or excellenca. And this series of emotions 
occurs, now in one order, now in another, in every sexiti- 
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ment of lovo or interest, when the appropriate conditions 
are present. 

Now consider how these same emotions repeat them- 
selves, often with opposite objects, in the life-history of 
every sentiment which we name dislike or hatred. There 
is pain instead of pleasure in the presence of the object, 
desire to be rid of it, to escape from its presence, unless 
we can injure it or lower its quality, hope or despondency 
according to the chances of accomplishing this desire, ela- 
tion or disappointment with success or failure, anger or 
fear when it is thrust upon us and persists, surprise when 
the unexpected occurs, regret or grief, not in its loss or 
injury, but in its presence and prosperous state.^’ ^ 

The distinction between emotion and sentiment is to a 
large extent a distinction between dispositions and actual 
states of consciousness. Such a sentiment as friendship 
cannot be experienced in its totality at any one moment. 
It is felt only in the special phase which is determined by 
the circumstances of the moment. If we are parting from 
our frleiul, we feel sorrow ; if we are alK>ut to meet him 
after long absence, we feel joy. The joy and the sorrow 
are actual experiences; but the sentiment which includes 
the siiBceptil)ility to either, according to circumstances, 
cannot in its totality be an acf.ual experieinjo. It is a com- 
plex emotional disposition^ wdiicli inanifi^sts itHelf variously 
under varying conditions. These varying maiiifastations 
are the actual experiences which we call einotione. Thus 
we may say that bo far as actual experiencB is concerned 
the sentiment is constituted by the^ manifold emotions in 
which it manifests itself. But this must be understood 


^ **CIiaraeteraiid the Emotions,” Mind^ No. 18 (April 1896), 

pp. 217-218. 

* See Bk. hi,, Pt. II., Ch. v. 
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with an important qualification. We must not suppose 
that all sentiments are capable of manifesting themselves 
m the same emotions. On the contrary, the character of 
the emotion is specifically different according to the nature 
of the sentiment on which it depends ; and the difEerence 
may be important enough to justify a different name for 
the emotion. 

This is specially exemplified in the distinction between 
the emotions which have reference to personal and to im- 
personal objects respectively. The “emotions common to 
our love of whatever object become complicated with new 
differentiations in the love or hatred of a human being 
Pleasure in the presence of the object, desire for it in 
absence, for the preservation of its existence, for its su- 
perior quality, anger or fear when it is threatened hope 
admiration disappointment, regret, recur, and constitute 
the love of the object, of its well-being; but the specific 
emotion of sympathy is differentiated. The nearest ap- 
proach to this in our love of inanimate things, or those 
great constructions of our thought, business, knowledge 
art, morality, is the interest we take in the continuance of 
the object, in its improvement, or heightened quality and 
conversely, in the pain which any loss of quality, injury’ 
or destruction occasions. Now if we supposed the object 
were_ self-conscious and took pleasure in its own continuance 
and improvement, and felt pain in its injury or lowered 
quabty. there would then occur a sympathy or identical 
feeling excited in two conscious beings in reference to the 
same object. Thua._ where human beings are concerned, 
them nemssarily arise coincidences of this sort which 
multiplying in those common situations where danger or 
injury is present, develop the emotion of sympathfas a 
of the love of the object. And in the 
pity acijuii*6s a q^uaiitative flavour 
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or love, where Imiiian beings are concerned, and our action 
is not accidental but the outcome of anger, or the change 
from love to liatred, differentiates the new emotions of 
remorse and repentance. Eepentance is no mere revival 
of this same universal sorrow or regret ; it has acquired a 
character of its own with the blame that we pass on our- 
selves, the futile effort to recall and undo the past, the hope 
and desire and resolution to make the future different. 
And remorse too has a character of its own, with the fear 
and even liorror that blend with it, tire regret for what has 
been done, witbont the liope and resolution of repentance, 
but rather with a deep despondency or despair which sees 
no possible esaipe.” ^ 


‘ Op. ciLi pp, 21S-219, 





CHAPTEE X 

Yoluntaby Decision. 

§ 1. AsceEding levels of Conative Development, — 
Conative development is inseparably connected with 
cognitive development. If we consider conation in the 
abstract, we can distingnish its positive from its negative 
phase,— appetition from aversion. We can also distinguish 
its varying degrees of intensity and persistence and its 
feeling-tona. But beyond this all dilferentiation of cona- 
tive consciousness is differentiation of cognitive conscious- 
ness. This does not imply that conation is secoiidary to 
and dependent upon cognition. The whole course of 
exposition in this work refutes such an assumption. What 
is meant is rather that conation and cognition are different 
aspects of one and the same process. Cognition gives the 
process its determinate character : without conation there 
would be no process at all to have a character. 

From this point of view, we may distinguish different 
levels of conative process as connee4:ed with different levels 
oC gener^tl mental development. On the plane of percep- 
tion we liave the perceptual impulse ; this iiicludes iiistiiici- 
tiva impulses. Its general characteristic is thuit the activity 
involved in it finds immediate expression in bodily move- 
ment guided by external, impressions. 

The perceptual Impulse without losing its essential 
character may involve a certain amount of ideal anticipa- 
tion, But we reach a distinctly higher plane when ideas 

. 
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' become “ sufficiently self-sustaining to form trains that are 
I not wholly shaped by the circumstances of the present/^ 

( “We can desire to live again through experiences of 

^ which there is nothing actually present to remind us.”^ 

; The mere ideal representation of an end may be the primary 

i starting-point of an activity directed to its realisation; 

and this activity may itself partly or wholly take the form 
of trains of ideas. It is at this stage that the word desire 
has its most appropriate application. Perceptual conations 
i are better described as impulses. 

With the development of ideational thought, higher 
forms of desire arise. The process of generalisation brings 
^ with it generalised conative tendencies. We aim at the 

; fulfilment of rules of conduct instead of the production of 

; this or that special result in this or that particular case. 

; Ideal construction sets before us ends which have never 

I been previously realised. These ends may be so complex 

i tliat they can only l^a realised gradually by activities 
persistently renewed as opportunity allows. The writing 
of a book, and sometimes the reading of it, may serve as 
] an example. Sometimes the ideally constructed ends are 

^ such as the individual recognises to be unattainable in his 

I own lifetime. He can only contribute his slmre towards 

I l>ringiiig them to j)ass. Sometimes there is a doubt %vhetlier 

\ they can be completely attained, or even a certainty tliafc 

•; they cannot be eorapletely attained. Ends of this last 

> Icind are the liigliest, and are generally called “ ideals.** 

I § 2. €onative Aspect of the Conception of the Self — 
Under the concept of the Self as expressed in the word 
“ I is included in systematic unity the life-history of the 
’ individual, past, present, and future, as it appears to him- 

j self and to others ; together with all its possible or ima- 

1 Ward, op, ciLf p, 58S. 
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ginary deyelopments. We have already described the way 
lu which this complex ideal construction grows up. We 
hare now to point out that its evolution accounts for the 
origin of Will in the strict sense of the word, as implying 
deliberation and choice. 

^ Yoluntary action is to be sharply discriminated from 
impulsive action, and delibei-ation from conflict of impul- 
sive tendencies. The difference is, that in impulse action 
0 lows tlie isolated conative tendency ; whereas in volun- 
tary decision special conations and their ends are first 
considered in their relation to the total system of tendencies 
included in the conception of the Self. When two discon- 
nected impulses simultaneously prompt to incompatible 
courses of action, if the conception of Self does not come 
into play, one interferes with the other in a quasi-mechani- 
cal way. There is merely a trial of brute strength between 
them. ^ Instances are sometimes found in young children 
and animals. The characiteristic expression of their mental 
state is a sort of oscillation between two modes of action 
each of which is begun in turn and then gives place to 
the other, “ When a young child suddenly comes face to 
face with a strange dog, the impulse towards ... and the 
impulse away from ... are realised in quick sucoession. 
The child goes up to the dog, runs back to its father, 
approaches the dog again, and so on.”‘ Professor 
Tltchener tells us that “ in face of the two impulses, (1) to 
shut a door on the right hand, and (2) to seat himself at 
his typewriter-table on the left,” ho actually began “a 
right-hand movement towards the door and then aU at 
once” slued round “to the typewriter, without having 
closed it. All of us can no doubt recall similar experi- 
ences. 

» Titehonar, Primtr cf PtycMogy, p. 248 , 
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Deliberation in no way resembles this alternate jerking 
in opposite directions, as if pulled by a string, and the 
decision which foUow's it is not a mere triumph in strength 
of one isolated impulse over another. Voluntary action 
does not follow either of the conflicting tendencies, as such ; 
it follows our preference of the one to the other. It is the 
conception of the Self as agent which makes the difference. 
The alternative is not “ this?’' or <'that? ” but “shall I do 
this ? " or “ shall J do that ? ” Each line of action with its 
results is considered not in isolation but as part of the 
ideally constructed whole for which the word “ I '' stands. 
The impulse of the present moment belongs to the Self of 
the present moment ; but this is only a transient phase 
of the total Self. If the impulse is realised the completed 
action will take its place as a component part of the life- 
liistory of the individual. He may live to regret it. In his 
present mood, with bottle and glass before him, he may 
desire to get drunk • but sobriety may have been the habit 
and principle of a lifetime. If he yields to temptation, the 
remembrance of the act will stand out in painful conflict 
with his normal tendencies. He will be unable to think 
of it without a pang. This incompatibility between the 
normal Self and the present impulse, if vividly enough 
realised at the moment of temptation, will restrain him 
from drinking. If it is not sufficient, further developments 
of the conception of Self may be more eiliciicious He 
may think of himself as churchwarden or elder; he may 
think of the ideal aspirations of his better moments ; ha 
may call to mind the thought of himself as reflected in 
other minds, — the dead friend who expected so much from 
him, and who would be so shocked at his lapse, — the talk 
of the general public conceived as pitying, contemptuous, 
or malicious. He may even consider how he would like 
to look back to such an episode on his death-bed. Ob- 
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viously, tills detailed development of vs^liat is included in 
the man’s conception of himself as a "whole might go on 
interminably. As a matter of fact, it is possible that it 
would not be needed at all. He might simply say, 

** What 1 I do such a thing ? How could the thought ever 
have occurred to ? ” In this case the mere concept of 
the Self in its vague totality without detailed development 
would be sufficient to produce a decision. The thought of 
getting drunk attracts the man ; but the thought of Im 
getting drunk repels, so as to give rise to instant rejection 
of the suggested course of action. 

§ 3. Deliberation. — Yery often, however, the thought of 
the Self does not at once give rise to a decision, positive or 
negative, but only to arrest of action, so as to give time 
for deliberation. It may be that the way in which this or 
that line of conduct, if realised, would affect the Self as a 
wliole, pa.st, present, fiitore, and ideal, can only ]>e brought 
before consciousness with sullieient fulness to determine 
action by a more or less prolonged train of thought. 
When this is so, the concept of the Self as a whole will 
not directly tend to reinforce or suppress a desire ; it will 
rather tend to postponement of action, until the concept of 
Self and of the action and its consequences are developed 
in such detail in relation to each other that a decision 
becomes possible. In this way arises ’Deliberation. The 
alternatives before the mind in deliberating may bo simply 
doing a thing or leaving it undone ; or they may include 
two or more definite and incompatible lines of action. In 
principle, there is no essential difference between the two 
cases. When two or more definite lines of action are 
considered, omh of them has to be brought into relation 
with the general concept of Self, and from this point of 
view they have to be compared with each other. 

The general point of view in deliberation may be 
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§ 4. Voluntary Decision. — Theplirase mlnntary decision 
is ambiguous. It may mean tbe transition from tlie state 
of suspense to the state of resolution ; or it may mean the 
state of resolution when it has once been attained. It will 
be simplest to treat first the decision as already formed, 
tlie state of being resolved. The most obvious difference 
between tbe state of indecision and that of decision is that 
in the first we do not know what we are going to do, and 
that in the second we do know what we are going to do. 
While deliberating, we are making up our mind, and we 
do not Imow what our mind is going to be. When we have 
formed a decision, we have come to know our own minds. 
The conception of the Self has become fixed where it was 
previously indeterminate. The realisation of one line of 
conative tendency is now definitely anticipated as part of 
our future life-history, so far at least as external conditions 
will allow of its execution. Opposing conative tendencies 
either cease to operate, or they appcnir oniy as diilieult/ies 
or obstacles in the way of carrying out our deeisioii. Tliey 
are no longer regarded as passible motives of action. We 
have come to the settled belief tliat, so far as we are con- 
cerned in our present state of mind, the lines of aeticm to 
which they prompt will not be carried out. They are thus 
placed outside the sphere of deliberation, and in coiasequenee 
ccim to lie motivesv If they persist at all, they merely 
serve to make the execution of our voluntary decision more 
painful and dilHeult. But tliej do not on that account 
impair the strength of this decision ; on the contrary, they 
may only give an opportunity for exhibiting the strength 
of the decyon. With the full emergence of the decision, 
the conflict of motives, as such, ceases. This termination 

of the struggle does not merely mean that one impulse or 
group of impulses has turned out to be stronger than its 
opponents* B might eonceivably manifest its superior 
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not present in. tlie prerions process of deliberation, and not 
traceable to tlio constitution of tlie individual as determined 
bj bereditj and past experience. The opponents of the 
libertarians say tliat tbe decision is tlie natural outcome of 
conditions operating in tbe process of deliberation itself. 
There is according to tbem no new factor which abruptly 
emerges like a Jaek-in-the-box in the moment of deciding* 

Now it must be admitted that the transition from the 
state of indecision to that of decision is often obscure, and 
that it frequently appears to be unaccountably abrupt. 
This makes it difficult or impossible to give a definite dis- 
proof of the libertarian hypothesis on psychological 
grounds. But certainly the onm frobandi rests with 
those who maintain the iatervantion of a new factor 
which is not a development or outcome of previous con*- 
(lit ions. If wo cannot defiiiitelj disprove the presence of 
such a factor, we (*an at least nay tluit the facts are far 
from compelling us to assume its existence. 

Deliberation may be regarded as a statti of iinstalile 
equilibrium. Tho mind oscillates between alternatives. 
First one conative tendenej becomes relatively dominant, 
and then another. The play of motives passes through all 
kinds of vicissitudes, as the alternative courses of action 
and their consequences are mom fully apprehended in 
relation to the Self. As the process advances, equilibrium 
tends to 1)0 restored. New developments of conative 
tendency cease to take place; deliberation cornea to a 
standstill heeaiise it has done its work. In this relaiively 
stationary conditicm, it may be that one of the alternatives, 
with tho motives for it, has a decidcal and persistent pre- 
dominance in eoBsciousticHs, so that tlie mind no longer 
tends to revert to the otlu^rs. At this point the mind is 
made up, and tlie result is formulated in the judgment, 
** I will do this mther than that/* 
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Blit there are other cases which present more difficulty. 
It may happen tliat deliberation comes to a standstill with- 
out any one alternatiye acquiring a definite predominance. 
The mind tends first to one and then to the other without 
result. No new developments occur which tend to give a 
superiority to either, and the result is hopeless suspense. 
It would seem that under these conditions no voluntary 
decision ought to supervene, or if it does supervene, it 
must be due to the interTOntion of a new factor and is 
not merely the outcome of the deliberative process. Now 
as a matter of fact we find that under such conditions 
voluntary decisions frequently do come into existence. 
They may even be of wide-reaching importance, like 
Caesar’s determination to cross the Eubicon. But pro- 
l)ably in all such instances one or both of two traceable 
and recognisable conditions of a psychological kind are 
operative. These are (1) aversion to the continuance of 
painful suspense, and (2) the necessity for action of some 
kind. ** It may be that though we are at a loss to decide 
l>otween two courses of action, we are none the less fully 
determined not to remain inactive. Inaction may be 
obviously worse than either of the alternative lines of 
conduct. We may then choose one of them much in the 
same way as we take a cigar out of a l)ox, when it is no 
matter which we select.’’^ In view of the necessity for 
action, a comparatively slight predominance of the motives 
for one alternative may be sufficient to determine decision, 
though it would have been ineffective under other con- 
ditions. Or again, being pressed to decide, either by 
aversion to the state of irresolution, or by the necessity 
for doing something, we may siinply adopt the course 
which seems to be uppermost in our minds at the moment. 



^ Op. A, p. 364 
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altLotigli Lave no confidence tliat it would remain 
uppermost if we continued to deliberate. Or we may 
nientallj consent to allow the decision to be determined 
by some irrelevant circumstance such as the fall of a 
penny. We determine that if heads turn up we shall do 
Af and that if tails turn up we shall do H. Curiously 
enough, the reverse frequently happens. If heads turn 
up we do and if tails turn up we do A, This is due in 
part to an aversion to having one^s conduct determined in 
such an arbitrary and irrelevant way. But it often happens 
that immediately after the appeal to chance has been 
made, and has issued in favour of one alternative, the 
motives for the other alternative are mentally set in 
contrast, not with the opposing motives present in pre- 
ceding delibemtion, but with tlie trivial result of the 
appeal to cliance. They thus acquire a momentary pre- 
dominance which determines voluntnrj decision. 

Sometimes volition takes place l)efore tlie process of 
ddiberation has fully worked itself out. In this way, 
acta come to be decided on which would have been 
suppressed if they had been more fully considered. Here 
again, the necessity for acting in some way, and impatience 
of the state of indeeision, are operative factors. But the 
reason often lies in the intensity of some impulse of the 
present Self which derives its strength, not from its relation 
to the total system of conduct, but from tlie circumstances 
of the moment. 

In the vicissitudes through which the process of de- 
libemtion passes, it will often happen that this isolated 
impulse through its momentary intensity will acquire 
such a predominance as to arrest the full development of 
other motives, which, if they had come into play, would 
have given rise to a different decision. The decision 
which thus place after imperfect deliberation is 
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generally called impnlsive. It is not supposed to be 
yoluntarj in tlie same degree as that wbicli takes place 
after fuller deliberation. The agent often commits the 
act knowing that he will live to repent it. Most cases 
of yielding to temptation are cases of deliberation ar- 
rested and cut short by the transient strength of a present 
impulse. It is in such instances that the agent is most 
keenly aware in retrospect that he might have acted other- 
wise than he actually did. He feels that the act does not 
fully represent his true self. If he had fully developed 
all the motives which were inoperative owing to imperfect 
deliberation, the momentary impulse might have been sup- 
pressed instead of realised. 

§ 8. Fixity of Voluntary Beoision.—The persistence 
with which a voluntary decision, when once fomed, main- 
tains itself against obstacles is often much greater than 
can be accounted for by the strength of the desire which 
was its motive at the outset. There are many reasons for 
this. One is that the line of conduct determined on is 
identified with the conception of Sell “When I judge 
that in so far as in me lies I shall realise a certain end, the 
endeavour to realise that end becomes an integral 

part of tlie conception of myself. Failure to realise it is 
regarded as my failure, my defeat. Thus volition becomes 
strengthened in the face of obstacles by all the combative 
emotions. These are of varying kinds and of varying de- 
grees of strength in diferent individuals; but all ten- 
dencies to hold out or struggle against opposition, merely 
because it is opposition, are enlisted in the service of the 
will, inasmuch as the idea of the line of conduct willed is 
an integral part of the idea of Self.*^^ 

“ The fixity of will is also strengthened, often in a very 

^ Op, cii., p. S58. 
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bigli degree, bj aversion to tbe state of irresolution. 
Suspense is in itself disagreeable; and when we have 
emerged from it bj a voluntary decision, we sbrink from 
lapsing into it once more. Besides this, prolonged and 
repeated indecision is highly detrimental in the general 
conduct of life. The man who knows liis own mind is far 
more efficient than the man who is always wavering. 
Hence in most persons there is a strong tendency to abide 
by a resolution, just because it is a resolution. This 
tendency is greatly strengthened by social relations. If 
we are weak and vacillating, no one will depend upon us ; 
we shall be viewed with a kind of contempt. Mere vanity 
may go far to give fixity to the 
YoHtion also becomes fixed by the action which follows 
on it. So soon as %ve have attained the settled lielief that 
we are going to follow out a certain line of conduct, we 
immediatcdy begin to ada|jt our thoughts and deeds to 
this belief. We thus come to be more airl more eomniiiied 
to the course determined on. To withdraw from it would 
be to disturb our arrangements; to baulk expectations 
raised in others ; and to arrest the general flow of our own 
mental activity. The more th© mind has become set on 
one thing, the mure it would be upset by being diverted 
to another. If I have once dafided on going to New 
Guinea to investigate the manners and customs of savages, 
instead of staying at home to lecture on psychology, the 
whole direction of my mental activity flows into channels 
corresponding with my preformed resolution. I begin to 
read up books about savage tribes and about New Guinea 
in particular. The arrangements for my outfit and voyage, 
the kind of work I am going to do, the kind of adventures 
I shall meet with, the men I am to co-opemte with, and 
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the decision is m favour of indulging the animal appetite, 
counter motives tend to disappear altogether, instead of 
persisting as obstacles. They are not maintained by 
organic conditions, nor are they obtruded on the mind by 
any other circumstances. As soon as the man has given 
way to temptation and begins to drinfe, he loses sight of 
the considerations which had previously tended to restrain 
him. Besides this, the drink itself, if he takes enough 
of it, soon obliterates any lingering traces of reluctance. 
Thus in resolving to drink the man certainly decides in the 
direction of least resistance ; indeed, there may be virtually 
no resistance at all. On the other hand, in deciding to re- 
strain his appetite, he decides in the direction of greatest 
resistance, because the appetite itself still persists after his 
decision. 

The case is not essentially dissimilar when the persistence 
of motives as obstacles is due to other circumstances. The 
interests opposed to the course of action adopted may be 
so complex, they may play so large a part in our life, 
that they continue to obtrude themselves upon us even 
when we are deciding or have decided that their realisation 
18 not to be identihed with our conception of the future 
Self. They thus persist as obstacles in the moment of 
resolution, and after resolution. Eegulus, in determining 
to return to Carthage, could hardly dismiss from his 
thoughts all that he was giving up and the violent death 
which awaited him. Perhaps if ho had decided to remain 
at Pome, his mental conflict would have been much less 
acute. Surrounded by family and friends, and with all 
lands of congenial channels open for his activity, he would 
probably bave been able to a large extent to avoid dwelling 
on the thought of his violated promise. ’ * 

If this analysis be correct, cases of “hard” volition do 
not show that, in the process which leads up to a 
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tbe weaker motives triumpli. We must carefully separate 
two questions. The first is, How does tlie voluntary 
decision issue out of tlie previous process of deliberation ? 
Tbe other is, How far do opposing tendencies become in- 
operative when the voluntary decision is made ? In pro- 
portion as they remain operative, they constitute obstacles 
and render volition “ hard.” But this has nothing to do 
with the psychological conditions which determine the 
volition. It in no way proves that these conditions are not 
adequate, and that a new factor such as the libertarians 
assume is required to account for the result. 

§ 8. Tolition and Bodily Activity. — voluntary decision 
is normally followed by action whieli carries or tends to 
carry it into e€ect. Setting aside for the present the case 
of voluntary attention, where the will merely determines 
the direction of thouglit, we liave here to consider the rela- 
tion between volition and l^odily movenicmt. 

Motor eUcacy is not essential to tlie slate of vohint.ary 
decision as a psychical fact. “Tiie cpiestion as to the 
nature of a certain mode of consciousness is quite inde- 
pendent of the question whether or not this mode of con- 
sciousness will be followed by a certain train of occurrences 
in the organism and in the environment. If I will to pro- 
duce an explosion by applying a lighted inatch to gun- 
powder, my volition is none the less a volition because in 
the course of its execution the match goes out or the powder 
proves to be damp. Bimilarly the volition is none the less 
a volition if it turns out that my muscular apparatus re- 
fuses to act, or acts in a way eoutrary to my intention. 
The connexion betwi^n certain inodes of consciousness and 
corresponding movements of the limbs is necessary to the 
mainteuanco of our existence; but it does not enter into 
the constitution of the conscious stete which precedes the 
executive series of occurrences. When the conscious state 
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is one of volition, it is necessary that tlie subject should 
look forward to the bodily movements, either as practically 
certain or at least as possible. A belief of this kind is an 
essential ingredient of the voluntary attitude. But the 
existence of the belief is in itself sufficient. Its truth or 
falsehood is a matter of indiffierence. In a precisely ana- 
logous way wo must, in determining to produce a gun- 
powder explosion, assume that the powder is or may be dry 
enough to take fire. But it is by no means necessary that 
the gunpowder in point of fact should be dry.”^ 

ISTormally, however, volition is followed by corresponding 
movements. How does this take place ? Professor James 
has supplied what appears to be a satisfactory answer to 
this question. The passage of volition into movement is 
according to him a special case of the general tendency of 
ideas to act themselves out. The mere representation of 
an action tends to give rise to the action itself, and will do 
so in the absence of interfering conditions. “ Try to feel 
as if you were crooking your finger, whilst keeping it 
straight. In a minute it %¥ill fairly tingle with the ima- 
ginary change of position ; yet it will not sensibly move, 
because its 7iot 7'eaUy moxnng is also a part of what you 
have in mind. Drop this idea, think of the movement 
purely and simply, wit h all brakes off, and, presto I it takes 
place witli no effort at all.” ^ 

It very frequently happens that ideas pass into action 
without preceding volition. ‘^Whilst talking I become 
conscious of a pin on the floor or of some dust on my 
sleeve. Without interrupting the conversation I brush 
away the dust or pick up the pin. I make no express 
resolve, but the mere perception of the object and the 


^ Article by author on “ Voluntary Action,” Jfind, N.S., vol. v., 
Ko. 19, p. m 
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fleeting notion of tlie aet seem of tlieinselves to bring 
til© latter about/ Experiences of this kind are very 
common. We bave already bad occasion to dwell on 
tbe tendency of ideas to express tbemselves in imitative 
gestures ; and in that connection we adduced other evi- 
dence to show that ideas tend to act tbemselves out in 
proportion to their vividness and dominance in con- 
sciousness. 

We now turn to the special case of volition. Volition 
is normally followed by movement, because the voluntary 
decision gives to the representation of the act decided on 
a settled predominance in consciousness as against the 
representations of alternative courses. This is Professor 
James’s account of the mater, but it Beams possible to 
push analysis somewhat further, so as to show how the 
predominance arises. Iluring tlie process of deliberation, 
the suliject is as jet imeertain what he is going to do. 
Incompatible courses of action are ideally repreHeiited as 
possible alternatives, ‘With the voliiiitary decision conies 
the belief that one of them is to be carried out to the ex- 
clusion of the others. It is this belie! which gives to the 
idea of the action the predominance leading to its execution. 
This is perhaps best illustrated by what takes place in 
the hypnotic shde. It is well known that the hypnotised 
sul)j<*ct responds pasHively to all kinds of suggestions from 
the hypnotlBer. Within certain limits it is only necessary 
to suggest the idea of an action or group of actions to 
bring about performance, ■'^Tell the patient tliat he cannot 
open his eyes or his mouth, cannot unclasp liis hands . , . 
and he will immediately lie Binitten with absolute impo- 
tence in these regards.” ^ Tell him that he is a pig or a 



' Op. cU»t voL iL, p, 603, 
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iioa or a babj or Julius Caesar, and lie will proceed to 
i enact tbe pai’t. Subjects in tbis condition will receive 

and execute suggestions of crime, and act out a theft, 

: forgery, arson, or murder.*’^ Now though the suggestion 

; of the mere idea tends to have this effect more or less, yet 

I the result can he produced with far more certainty and 

I conspicuousness when the operator imposes on his patient 

I a helief that he is such and such a person, or that he is 

1 going to do such and such a thing. Hence suggestions 

I mainly take the form of assertions, such as, You will do 

this, You will not do that. When tlie patient has once 
adopted the belief that he is going to act in a certain manner, 
the ideas of alternative courses are suppressed, and the 
action follows. 

; It seems probable that the predominance which volim- 

J tary decision gives to the idea of a line of action is 

1 essentially connected with the belief that this is the line 

which we are going to follow out, to the exclusion of other 
alternatives. 

§ 9. Involuntary Action. Fixed Ideas.— In the strictest 
sense an involuntary action is one which takes place in 
opposition to a Yoluiitary decision. Tims if I am deter- 
! mined to make a certain stroke at billiards, and if in the 

moment of action the imiscular apparatus fails me, so as to 
give rise to an unintended jerky movement, my action is 
strictly involuntary. But eases like tiuB do not interest 
m here. What w© are concerned with is t he defeat of the 
will, not by an accidental circumstance interfering with, its 
execution, but by an antagonistic impulse. We have an 
example of this in the unsuccessful effort to restrain a 
reflex movement over which we have normally sufTiciant 
control. Suppose a party of soldiers to Ib climbing a cmg 
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in tlxe dark bo as to surprise a castle. Noiselessness is a 
condition of success. A sneeze or a coiigli probably means 
defeat and loss of life. Now it is possible to a large ex- 
tent to restrain tbe actions of sneezing and cougbing ; but 
if tbe irritation of tbe mucous membrane is sufficiently in- 
tense and persistent, temporary repression only makes tbe 
ultimate outburst more violent. One of tbe soldiers may 
be determined not to sneeze, altbougb tbe impulse is so 
strong as to give bim great uneasiness. Tbe tendency to 
sneeze is a conation; to restrain it is painful, and to indulge 
it would be a rebef. None tbe less, if tbe impulse prove 
irresistible tbe sneeze is involuntary. 

In tbis instance tbe involuntary act follows on organic 
sensation and not on an idea. It does not take place 
because tbe ideal representation of tbe act of sneirzing bas 
become predominant, Init inerely l)ecause of tbe intense 
irritation of tbe mucous meiiil)rane. 

There is, however, a wide class of instances in wbicb 
tbe will is defeated by tbe ol)trusive intensity of an ideal 
representation. In spite of the mental assertion that we 
are not going to perform a certain action, tbe idea of that 
action, owing to other conditions, acquires and maintains 
a dominance in consciousness wbicb ultimately leads to its 
realisation. 

This may happen even when tbe ideally represented 
objet^t is not desired, and even ■wbon tbe only feeling to- 
wards it is that of intense aversion. A man standing on 
an eminence, such as the top of a cathedral tower, and 
looking down into the vast d<^ptb beneath him, thinks of 
what it would bo like to throw bimself down. Owing to 
the fascinating interest of tbe thought tbe idea of the 
action and its consequences obtrudes itself upon bim with 
intense vividness, and be feels himself impelled to carry it 
into execution. He may have a very distinct and clear 
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volition to tlie contrary ; lie may utterly refuse to identify 
tlie idea of tlie action 'with the idea of Self. He mentally 
asserts, I shall not, or, I will not; and as a rule this 
voluntary decision triumphs over the fixed idea ” as it is 
called. But it still remains true that the fixed idea 
derives its vivacity from conditions independent of the 
will ; and it is always possible that the impulse to realise 
it may acquire sufficient strength to overcome a contrary 
volition. Some people actually do throw themselves down 
precipices in this way. 

This result however is not common under normal con- 
ditions. It is in pathological cases that the fixed idea 
becomes really formidable. This is partly due to imper- 
fect powers of deliberation. The conative tendencies which 
would have restrained the act lie in abeyance ; the concept 
of the Ego in its unity and totality can only be veary in- 
adequately developed in relation to the act contemplated. 
But there are instances in which this explanation does not 
apply. In such instances it is not the absence of inhibiting 
tendencies, but tlie positive strength of the impulsive idea 
which leads to action. Ril.)ot gives a case of a man who 
was possessed by the idea of killing his mother. 
you,' said he, ‘ I owe everything ; I love you with all my 
soul ; yet for some time past an incessant idea drives me 
to kill you.' ” Tormented by this temptation, he leaves 
bis home, and becomes a soldier. ** Still a secret iinpulBC 
stimulated him without cessation to desert in order to 
come home and kill Ms mother." In time, the thought of 
killing his mother gives place to that of killing hie sister- 
in-law. Someone tells him that Ms sister-in-law is dead, 
and he accordingly returns home, But ^s he arrivtiss he 
sees his sister-in-law living. He gives a cry, and the 
terrible impulse seizes him again as a prey. That very 
evening he makes his brother tie him fast. ‘ Take a solid 
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rope, bind me lilve a wolf in tbe baim, and go and tall Br. 
Calmeil , . / Broin Kim lie got admission to an insane 
asjliim. The even in g before liis entrance be wrote to tbe 
director of tbe estaldisliment : * Sir, I am to become an in- 
mate of yonr boose. I sball behave tliere as if I were in 
tbe regiment. You will think me cured. At moments 
perhaps I sball pretend to be so. Kever believe me. Kever 
let me out on any pretext ; tbe only use I shall make of my 
liberty will be to commit a crime which I abhor.’ 

This is a case in which the fixed idea was not executed ; 
but it easily iniglit have taken effect, and many similar 
cases could be adduced in which it actually did so. What 
it is important to note is the conllict between the Self as a 
whole arranged on the side of the volition, and the isolated 
impulse to action which derives its strength merely from 
the fixation of an idea by pathological condi tions. In these 
castes the conation whieli resists the %vili a, rises primarily 
from the fixation of the idea in consciousness. The fixation 
of the idea itself does not arise from any desire for its 
object. But under normal as opposed to pathological 
conditions, the commonest cases of involuntary action are 
those in wliioli an idea becomes fixed through intense 
appdlte or craving arising from organic conditions. To 
take an example given by Mr. Sband, a man may have a 
morbid craving for drink or opium, autl the ideas %vliieh 
move to its sati>sfai5tion may at last iKiconie irresistible. 
Now here there are four possible alternativeB. 

In the first place, indulgence in the drink or opium 
may be contrary t(> the man’s express volition at the 
moment wlien he drinks. This is xirobably a very rare 
occurrence. Asa rule, wlum the impulse is strong enough 


^ Bibot, de. ia FbfonM, p. 77, quoted by James, Prind- 
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to produce action, it is also strong enough to prevent or 
displace an opposing volition. 

In the second place, there may have been a preformed 
resolution to refrain from the action ; but at the moment 
at which it takes place the contrary impulse acquires such 
intensity as to pre-occupy the field of consciousness, so that 
the volition is temporarily in abeyance. Here action at the 
moment is non-voluntary rather than involuntary^ but 
taking a broader view we may call it involuntary, because 
it runs counter to a volition which has only lapsed for the 
time being, and recurs in consciousness immediately after 
the act is over, in the form of remorse. 

In the third place, the action may take effect before a 
voluntary decision has been arrived at. In the midst of 
the confiict of motives, the idea corresponding to the 
animal appetite may become so vivified as to pass into 
action while the process of deliberation is still working 
itself out. We may act before w© know our own minds, 
A man, while still mentally hesitating whether he Is to 
drink a glass of spirits or not, will find that the organic 
craving has so vivified the idea of drinking that he is 
swallowing the spirits before he has determined whether 
to do so or not. The action is then involuntary, because 
it interrupts the process of forming a volition. It may 
also be hivoliintary in a deeper sense; it may Im that 
from the constitution of the man’s whole nature, he 
would certainly have willed otherwise if full deliberation 
had been possible before acting. 

In the fourth place, the organic craving may be the 
motive of a genuine volition, and the action may therefore 
be voluntary at the time at which it t«ak^»s place. Hone 
the less, there is a sense in which the action may be 
regarded as involuntary. A comparison may be made 
between the totality of interests defeated by indulging in 
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the drink or opium, and tlie animal craving itself con- 
sidered as a relatively isolated impulse. If the craving 
were taken away the Self would still be left. If on the 
other hand all the interests which are opposed to the 
indulgence were taken away, there 'would be little left but 
the morbid appetite itself. Thus the denial that the act 
is voluntary may have a good meaning. It may mean 
that the volition of the moment is discordant with the 
general volition of a lifetime, so that the intervals between 
the periods of indulgence are embittered by remorse. 
It is supposed that the morbid craving by its isolated in- 
tensity prevents full deliberation. There is, it is assumed, 
in the man’s nature a vast system of conative tendencies 
which, if they had found fair play, and developed them- 
selves in consciousness, would have determined volition 
even if they did not determine action. Of course, when 
we regard the question in tliis way, the voluntariness or 
involuntariness of an action is a matter of degree. We 
tend to think of the opium-eating of a man like Coleridge 
as a kind of external misfortune, because it is alien from 
the ideal aspirations which we regard as constituting his 
true Self, To this extent, do not hold Coleridge 
responsible so much as the unfortunate craving which 
possessed and mastered him. In the case of a man of 
meaner nature, our |udgnient would be very different. 

1 10. Self-Control'— 'All the eases of involuntary action 
which we have discussed in the last section are eases of 
deficiency of s<df-eontroL Self-control is control proceed- 
ing from the S(df as a whole ami detenniuiiig tlie Sell as 
a whole. The degn^e in which it exists depends upon the 
degree in whiclvtliis or that special ttunhmcy can be brought 
into relation with the concept of the Seif and the system 
of conative tendencies which it includes. Failure in self- 
oontrol may arise from one or both of two conditions. On 
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abeyance, and be could not resist tlie ordinary desire of 
possession common to all bnman nature.” ^ On tliis Pro* 
lessor James remarks : “ It is not only those teclinically 
classed imbeciles and dements who exhibit this prompti*^ 
tnde of impulse and tardiness of inhibition. Ask half the 
common drunkards you know why it is that they fall so 
often a prey to temptation, and they will say that most 
of the time they cannot tell It is a sort of vertigo with 
them. Their nervous centres have become a sluice-way 
pathologically unlocked by every passing conception of a 
bottle and a glass. They do not thirst for the beverage j 
the taste of it may even appear repugnant; and they per- 
fectly foresee the morrow's remorse. But when they think 
of the liquor or sea it, they find themselyes preparing to 

^Glinkal Lecturu on Mmtol quoted by James, Priji- 
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ill drink, and do not stop tliemselves ; and more than this 

they cannot say.’^ ^ We have a good example of the inverse 
case in which the concept of Self is fully organised and 
easily developed, but finds itself impotent in the face of an 
abnormally intense impulse, in the case of the man wdio 
was possessed by the fixed idea of murdering his mother. 

The process of ideal construction through which the 
concept of Self grows, is gradual, and reaches different 
degrees of perfection in different persons. The more 
highly systematised and organised it becomes, the more 
effective it is. Self-control is greatest in the man whose 
life is dominated by ideals and general principles of con- 
duct; but this involves a development of conceptiial con- 
sciousness which is absent in children and savages. We 
accordingly find that children and savages are to a great 
extent creatures of impulse ; thcw have comparatively 
little power of delibenition, so tlirit action temls to follow 
the conative tendency wdiich is excited and supported hj 
the eircumstances of the moment. Eemottn* considerations 
are comparatively inoperative. The Self which determines 
action is predominantly the present Self, not the total Self 
as ideally represented. Thus the savage wastefully ex- 
hausts his present store in riotous indulgence, and is im- 
provident o£ tlie future. He cannot be brought to work 
in a regular and persistcmt manner. He may be industrious 
enough for a tiriuj in order to g.ain a little money, or some 
other object which he happens to covet at the moment; 
but BO soon as his immediate end is attained, he thinks no 
longer of working, but only o£ enjoying his gains. He is 
scarcely capable of pursuing a distant aim, which requires 
persistent and repeated activity continued for a long time 
without obvious result. Ends which are at least in part 
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immediately attainable seem to be tbe only ends which | 

effectively detennine his action. For this reason he does \ 

not appreciate the value of time. The end he is pursuing f 

at the moment has for him an absolute rather than a I 

relative importance. He does not regard it merely as part I 

of the great business of life which must be subordinated to ^ 

the whole. He does not feel the necessity of completing I 

the transaction in which he is interested in time to proceed j 

to other matters. Hence he often sorely tries the patience ' 

of the civilised European hy spending altogether dispro- i 

portionate time and energy on relatively trivial bargains, 
etc. Such mottoes as “ time is money ” do not appeal to Ii 

the savage mind. The same holds of young children, as 

we all know. The bird in the hand is to them worth a I 

§ 

thousand in the bush. j 

§ 11, Voluntary Attention.— A voluntary determination ^ 

may be either a determination to perform certain bodily I 

movements or a determination to attend to certain objects. t; 

Attention, so far as it follows upon an express volition to | 

attend, is called voluntary attention. All attention which 
is not so initiated is non-vohmtary or spontaneous. When | 

we attend not merely without an express volition to attend, || 

but in opposition to such a volition, attention is in the || 

strictest sense involuntary, and not merely non-voluntary. H 

A good illustration of voluntary attention is to be found if 

in certain psychological experiments, in which the experi- 
menter fixes his attention on an xininteresting object, in f? 

order to observe phenomena attending the process of fixation. | 

He determines to attend to the object for the sake of | 

observing what takes place when he attends to it. The I 

spontaneous and the voluntary direction of attention are | 

not merely distinct : they are also antagonistic. Everyone 
desires to avoid futile worry and fretj but no one has a 
mind so well regulated as to be able to divert his thoughts . | 
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at will from irremediable misfortune, and unavoidable 
sources of anxiety. When, owing to overwork, our minds 
are besieged at night by a subject which has occupied us 
during the day, we vainly endeavour to compose ourselves 
to rest. ‘*We ivill to expel the intrusive thoughts; but 
we cannot keep up the effort persistently ; and so soon as 
it is relaxed, the spontaneous movement of attention recurs, 
and murders sleep.” ^ All mental training and discipline 
depend on the victory” of voluntary attention. ^‘This 
usually takes time. The resolution to devote attention to 
an unattractive subject can only succeed after repeated 
effort followed by repeated failure. The mind wanders at 
first, and requires to be again and again recalled to its 
task. We form a design to occupy ourselves with a certain 
topic. So soon as this design is l>eing carried out, we 
cease to think of it and of the motives which prompted it. 
We think instead of the Bubjecfc-miitter whieli we had 
resolved to study. But tills subject-matter is, e.r hy;poihesi, 
uninteresting. It cannot, therefore, command atteution. 
Accordingly our thoughts wander from the point, and 
have to be recalled by a renewed €<ffort of will. This fitful 
alternation of attentiveness and inattentiveness may con- 
tinue until fatigue and tedium cause the task to be 
abandoned. On the other hand, interest may grow up as 
the subject of study becomes better known. When this 
happens, the periods of concimtration teeome gradually 
prolonged, until the necessity for deliberate effort ceases 
to exist. Thus the function of voluntary attention in such 
cases is to create spontiineous attention. When it fails in 
this, it produces only exhaustion and disgust. A person 
condemned to apend his whole life in constantly reiterated 
efforts to fix his mind on a liopelessly uninteresting topic, 
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would go mad, commit suicide, or sink into a state of 
coma. Voluntary attention belongs coincidently to tbe 
province of intellect and to that of practical volition. It 
is tlie * conduct of tlie understanding/ and, like external 
conduct, is subject to moral law. In intellectual morality 
tlie fundamental virtue is patience.” ^ 

Tlie voluntary determination to attend plays a large and 
important part in tbe more complex forms of deliberation. 
We may compare tbe value of conflicting motives in rela- 
tion to tbe total system of our lives ; and we may find that 
considered from tins point of view a certain motive or 
'group of motives has not tbe strength and prominence 
w^bicb it ought to have. We may then attempt to give it 
tills strength and prominence by voluntarily turning our 
attention in a certain direction. Thus a candidate pre- 
paring for an examination may find in himself a strong dis- 
position to laziness, tempting him to spend a day in idle- 
ness. He may at tbe outset very faintly realise tbe special 
considerations which make such a course inadvisable; but 
be may at the same time know that these considerations 
are important, and that if be neglects them be will bitterly 
regret doing so. This at tbe outset may not constitute a 
motive sulfieient to lead to a definite decision to apply 
himself to w’ork instead of play ; but it may be sulfieient to 
give rise to tbe voluntary decision to fix attention on the 
reasons for working, and so to give to these reasons the 
strength and liveliness wiiicli they initially lack. In this 
indirect way be may reach a distinct and effective decision 
to go to work with steadiness and energy. It is in such 
cases as these that tbe consciousness of freedom is most 
conspicuous. For in such cases ive not only will our act, 
but in a manner we will our volition. Tbe voluntary 



^ Author’s Awdytic Psychology, vob i., p. 242. 
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determination to act issues out of the vohmtar j determi- 
nation. to attend; and the volnntaiy determination to 
attend directly and obviously depends on the controlling 
influence of the concept of the Self as a whole. 

§ 12. True Freedom. — It must not he supposed that 
anything we have said in this Chapter implies a denial of 
the freedom of the will in the sense in which such freedom 
is claimed by the ordinary consciousness of humanity. 
We have only thrown doubt on a certain theory of the 
nature of such freedom — ^the theory which goes by the 
name of libertarianism, or of contingent choice. By con- 
tingent choice is meant a choice which does not issue out of 
the total process of mental life in accordance with psycho- 
logical laws, but springs into being of itself as if it were 
tired out of a pistol. This theory makes free decision arise 
ly a kind of s|M>nbuirn3us generation. Tiiose who oppose 
libertarianism soinet i mes call I lieiiiselves Determinists. 
Some deierministH agree with the libertarians in identify- 
ing freedom with contingent choice ; they only disagree in 
denying the existence of such choice. As against both these, 
we maintain that freedom consists in self-determination, 
and that self-determination means self-control. Self- 
control, as we have defined it in § 10, consist.s in ** control 
proe(M)ding from the Self as a whole and determining the 
Self as a whole. The degree in which it exists depeiulB 
upon the degree in which this or that special tendency can 
Ikj brought into relathni with the concept of the Seif and 
tlm Bystem of conative tendencies wdiieh it includes.^’ ^ 
Another way of putting this is to say that acts are free in 
m far as tiny Mow from the character of the agent; for 
character m jusj the constitution of the Self as a whole. 
Character exists only in so far as unity and continuity of 
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conscious life exists and manifests itself in systematic 
consistency of conduct. Animals can scarcely be said to 
have a character, because their actions flow from dis- 
connected impulse. ** If an animal could be supposed to 
thinlc and speak, it could not refer its actions to itself, but 
only to its impulse at this or that moment.” ^ Character 
is little developed in savages as compared with civilised 
men ; for they have relatively little power of considering 
particular actions in relation to an organised system of 
conduct. Now the development of character and the 
development of freedom are two aspects of the same 
process, A man's acts “are his own only when he is 
liimseXf in doing thein,”^ — when they express his total 
character rather than his momentary impulse. 

It follows from this accoxint that freedom is an ideal 
which can never be completely realised, and this ideal 
coincides with that of self-realisation, as expounded in 
Professor J. S. Mackenzie’s Manual of BiMcsX But the 
last word about freedom lies neither with Psychology nor 
with Ethics. Its full discussion involves an examination 
of the relation between the thought and will of the 
individual mind, and the reality of the universe. This 
relation from tlie point of view of any finite science such 
as Psychology is utterly inexplicable. The more closely 
and conseieutioiislj we endeavour to explain it by the 
ordinary categories of any special seienee, the more plain 
it becomes tliat so regarded it is a miracde, — indeed the 
miracle of miracles. Psychology cannot explain how it is 
possible that an individual can consciously mean or intend 
something. To say that he has a present modification of 
consciousness which resembles an object is very far from 

^ J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of EtMcs, fif tli edition, p. 1)7. 

* IUd,i p. 98. ® See espeoiaily bk, ii, eh. v., 
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being tlie same tiling as saying that lie lias a tliouglit of 
this object,*— that he means or intends it. I may now 
have a toothache, and you may have a tootliache exactly 
like it, but my toothache is not the thought of your tooth- 
ache. Will and thought are not explicable by such 
categories as causality, substance, resemblance, or corre- 
spondence. Hence, truth and freedom are ultimately 
topics for the metaphysician. As psychologists, we deal 
not with the ultimate possibility of will and thought, but 
only with their mode of occurrence as time-processes taking 
place in the individual mind. 
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eongenital, for spatial 
perception, 493 IF 
— — , interpenetration of, as 
condition of improvement of 
memory, 584 ; see Mental, 
Physiological, I’^ychophyakai 
dispositions 
Dissonance, 295 
Divergent recall, 561 
------- associations, 564 ff. 

** Double” ; among savages, 686 
Doubt : as belonging to the 
attitude of belief, 110 
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Dreams and hallueinafcions, 7 
as liallueinatkmsj 1552 
— as assuming tlie cliaracter 
of illusions, 552, 553 
and halluciiiatioiis, in- 
fluence of, on savages, 6G3, 605 
Duration ; see Protensity 


E BBINGHAUS, Professor : 
experiments of, on asso- 
ciation, 657, 65S 

, on decay of memory, 5S0, 

581 

Eiective stage of imitation, 
652 if. 

Ellis : on dreams of savages, 667 

on savage worship, 086 

Emotion, Bk.IIL, Cb.y. 

— , general characteristics of, 
405 £ 

' wide range of, 405 £ 

jVai'ied nature of conditions 

arousing, 406 
— , sources of, 406, 407 
— distinguished from emo- 
tional mood and organic 
(dianges, 407 

, parasitical character of, 

408 

and organic sensations, 409, 

414 £ ; 

James’s general theory of, 
m organic sensation, 409 £ 

, criticism of, 410 £ 

— as psychical state correlated 
with neural disturlmnee, 412 
- — surplus exeitatiori in, 415 
j modification of James’s 
theory of, 4 15 {note) 

• ^ relation of, to pleasure- 

pain and conation, 417 £ 

, ultimate qualitative differ- 
.. ences of,. 418 

— distinguislieci from emo- 
tioml disjmition, 418 
— , Imitation of, as language, 
606 

- — - in Id^ticmal process, 699 


Emotion : dlstinotion between, 
and Benlimont, 700 

lhiK£ionaldiRpoHition,Bentiiiieat 
as a complex, vOl 
Ihnotional dispositions, distin- 
guished from emotiona, 418 
— distinguished from emo- 
tional moods, 419 
Emotional mood : distinguisiied 
from emotion, 407 
— — tendency of, to persist, 
407 

gfmd past and present selves, 

Emotions: specific feeling atti- 
tude included in, 11 S 
End : use of the word, in eona- 
tive process, 123 

as end-state, 124 

as object of conativo eon- 
seiousneiag, 124 
ISmi-state, 125, 154 
Energy ; law of c«')nBervation of, 
and paralleliHm, 91 

law of {ion::~erviitio!i of, and 

interaotion, 93 

Epicritio sensibility, 240, 242 £ 
- — not Hulficient foriierception 
of spatial order, 407 
hlpiphcnomenalism ; docitrine of, 
in thoparallelistio hypotlnyds, 
08 

Ethics : and freedom of the will, 
735^. 

hlxporienee; m?€ Learning Ijy 
experience 

I Experiment ; aoientifio, as 
method in psychology, 35, 
51 IE ■ ^ . 

Aristotle’s, 51 

, ill psychology, illustmted 

by the stereoscope, 5i 

on mental processes, 52 

Experimental method : nature 
of, 52 

, drawbacks of, 53 

, s|)ecia! function of, 51 

Ext^uision: dilferenoe between, 
and extenatty, 218 ■ 
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Dreams and hallueinations, 7 
— as hallucinationa, 552 
— - — , as assuming the character 
of illusions, 552, 553 
and hallucinations, in- 
fluence of, on savages, 663, 665 
Duration ; see Protensity 


I J^BBINGHAUS, Professor : 
li experimonts of, on asso- 
ciation, 557, 558 

, on decay of memory, 580, 

581 

Ejeotive stage of imitation, 
652 ff. 

Ellis ; on dreams of savages, 667 

on savage -worship, 636 

Emotion, Bk. in.,Oh. Y. 

, general characteristics of, 

405 tl 

— — , wide range of, 405 jff. 

, varied nature of conditions 

arousing, 406 

sources of, 406, 407 

— — , distinguished from emo- 
tional mood and organic 
changes, 407 

, parasitical character of, 

408 

and organic sensations, 409, 

414 E ) 

James’s general theory of, 

as organic sensation, 409 & 

, criticism of, 410 ffl 

as psychical state correlated 

with neural disturbance, 412 

, Burpins excitation in, 415 

modiiicatioii of James’s 

theory of, 4 15 (note) 

— relation of, to pleasuro- 
pain and conation, 417 fF, 

— ultimate qualitative differ- 
ences of, 418 

, distinguished"^ from emo- 
tional dj8|>O0ition, 418 
, imitation of, as language, 
606 ^ ^ 
— in Ideatioiml 699 ' 


Emotion : distinction between, 
and sentiment, 700 
K motional disposi tion , sen t i meiit 
as a complex, 701 
Emotional dispositions, distin- 
guished from emotions, 418 
, distinguished from emo- 
tional moods, 419 
Emotional mood ; distinguished 
from emotion, 407 

, tendency of, to persist, 

407 

, and past and present selves, 

659 

Emotions : specific feeling atti- 
tude included in, MS 
End : use of the word, in cona- 
tive process, 123 

as end-state, 124 

as object of conative con- 
sciousness, 124 
End-state, 125, 154 
Energy : law of conservation of, 
and parallelism, 91 

, law of con ser station of, and 

interaction, 93 

Epieritic sensibility, 240, 242 ff. 

not suflicienb for pei’ception 

of spatial order, 467 
Epiphenomenalism : doctrine of, 
in the parallelistio hypothesis, 
98 

Ethics : and freedom of the will, 
785 

Experience ; see Learning by 
oxjjerienco 

Experiment: soientific, as 

method in psychology, 85, 
51 ft 

— , Aristotle’s, 51 

in psychology, illustmtcd 
by the stereoscope, 51 
— — on mental processes, 52 
Experimental method; nature 
, . of, 52.; 

, drawbacks of, 53 

- — , special tonction of, 54 
Extension ; difference between, 
and extenaity, 218 
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Extension: extensity with ac- 
quired meaning as, 47S 
, visual, intimate correla- 
tion of, with tactual exten- 
sion, 507 

Extensity : as general character 
of sensations, 214 ff. 

, ultimate condition of, 

215 

, rudimentary forms of, 

217 

, crude and developed 

awareness of, 218 

, difference between, and 

extension, 218 

, protopathie, 241 

, connexion of, with ap- 
prehension of Bpvatial order, 
460 

— as continuous repetition of 
local sign difference, 466 

, combination of, with 

motor sensations, in .giving 
apprehension of spatial order, 
47Iff.,48:i 

' — with acquired meaning, 
perception of, as perception 
of extension, 478 ff» 

External objects, distinction of, 
from their sensible appear- 
ances, 455 ff. 

, conditions of apprehension 

of co-existence of parts of, 
484 

External reality, problem of per- 
ception of, 459 lb 

, in connexion with motor 

activity, 460 tE 

-- — Booial factor in constitii* 
tion of, 464 

iSxternal world, growth of per- 
ception of, Bk. HI., Fart II. 
— — , ■ eliaraeter i sties of, 429 
— , nictapljysieal problem of, 
429,480 

, psychological problem of, 
430 

— , primary presuppositions 


External world, development of 
knowledge of relational order 
in, 435 

, perception of, for primary 

consciousness, 4tkj, 436 

, ultimate principles of 

unity of, 436 ff. 

, development of knowledge 

of, through breaking up and re- 
combination of sense-data, 437 

, rudimentary awareness of 

unity of, 438 

, spatial unity of, 438 ff. 

, apprehension of, as tri- 
dimensional, 439, 440 

, temporal unity of, 440 ff. 

, relation of subject and 

attribute in, 441 ff. 

, causal unity of, 444 ff. 

, fiindaraentel problems in 

development of perception of, 
448 ff. 

, as ideal construction, Bk. 

lY., Ch. YI. ; Ideal con- 
struction 

Eye : stages in development of, 
227 ff. ■ 

, facetted eye of insects and 

cruBtacea, 2211, 230 
— — , Htriictiire of the, 266 ff. 


“FACETTED EYES, 220: •' 

JP Eacilitation : meaning of, 
202 

- — • as duo to attentitm, 202 ■ 

, effbet of general intercafc 
on, 5^3 

— experimental illustrations 
of, 203 it 

Failure and Bueecss: meaning 
of, in relation to conscious 
agency, 12 

Fear i analysis of, 419 E ■ : 

when ^advantageous and 
. when disadvantageous, 4‘Xt 
421 , , . " , ■ ^ ■ 

conditions generating, 
^ 421 E - 





Fear : relation of, to bodily pain, 
421 ff. 

, criticism of Spencer’s 

theory of, 422 

caused by suddenness or 

intensity of an impression, 
423 

caused Ijy unfamiliarity of 

an impression, 424 
•— — and anger, conditions of, 
428 

Fears, instinctive, 362 
Feeimer: his explanation of 
WebeFs Law, 304 ff. ; am 
Weber’s Law 

Feeling attitude, 112 ff. j am 
Affective attitude 
Feelmg-toae j of sensation, 310 
ff. 5 see Affecti ve tone 

of ideas, Bk. !¥., Oh. IX. 

, revived conditicms of, 687 ff 

, imagination and l>eliefin i 
revival of, 690 I 

of idcjitional activity, 691 ff . ; 
B’errier : on aliihabetical sounds, i 
615 

Fixation : movements of, 163 
Fixed ideas, 723 ff. 

when opposed to volition, 

in pathological eases, 725 ff. 
— - under normal conditions, 

. 726 ff ' 

Flaubert! illustration from, 24 
Foster, M. % experiments on a 
frog, 64-60 

> on result of direct stimula- 
tion of nerve fibres, 226 
on mlorous seimtions, 261 
positive after-images, 

noises and musical 
290, >291' 
on pitch, *291 
m beats, 293, 294 ■ " 
on dissonance, 295 
examples from, of differ- 
enoe-ihrMhoM, or threshold' 
diseerument, 302, 303 


Forea cenlrdis, 267, 273, 496, 
510 

Fraser, Dr. J. G. : quoted, 663 
Free-will: part played by, in 
forming a decision, 711 ff. 

as eonsistingin self-control, 

734 

Frog I experiments on, to illus- 
trate reflex actions, 64-66 
Fundamental tone, 296 
E*utiire ; reference to the, primi- 
tive nature of, 440 

condition of advance in 

knowledge of the, 440, 441 


G ESTUEE-LAKGUAGE : 
conventional element in, 
612 ff. 

Goldseheider, Br. : experiments 
of, on appreciation of position 
by means of Joint-sensations, 
255, 250 


H ABIT: and automatiism, 

. 204 ff 

— , examples of, without at- 
tention, 204, 205 

of thought and will, 206 

— , conditions of formation 
of, 206, 207 

Hall, Stanley, 39 (note) 
Halliburton ; on nerve impulse.^, 
■67 ■ 

on comparison l>etween 
nervous system and organisa- 
tion of army, 72, 73 
on heat-spots, 237 
Hallucination, 7, 5*50 ff, 

— , conditions of, 551, 552 
Hallucinations : contrasted with 
illusions, 551 
, dreams as, 532 
as assuming in part the 
character of illusions, 552 ff 
Ilarnkti illustrations from, 99, 
101, 116 

Harmonic intervals, 292 ff. 
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Hartrnaon, H. ; on fear in 
gorillas, 424 

Head, Dr. : experiments of, on 
conditions of cutaneous sensi- 
bility, 243 ff. 

, theory of discriminative 

nerve-fibres, as explanation of 
relative localisation, 245 ff. 
Hearing : organ of, 290 
Heat-spots, 236, 237 
“Heavy’’ contact; localisation 
of, 238 ff. 

Hedonic-tone : as generio term 
for pleasure and displeasure, 
118 

and organic welfare, 323 ff. 

Hegel ; referred to, 570 
Heller, T. ; referred to, 474 
(note) 

Helmholtz : Ins tlieory of light- 
sensation, 284 ff. ; see Light- 
.sensation 

Helmholtz, his tlieory of sound- 
sensation, 298, 299 

, arguments supporting, 290 

Heracleitus : his view ot the 
soul, 668 

Hering : on red in the spectrum, 
272 

his theory of light-sensa- 
tion, 287 ff. j see Light-sensa- 
tion 

Hobhouse : on instinct, 347, 348 
— — , experiments carried out 
by, on imitation in animals, 

379 ff. 

Hudson : on fear in birds, 420, 
423,424 

Human activities ; difierenco 
between, and animal activi- 
ties, 387 

Human beings ; instinct in, 
359 ff. 

« — ■, congenital aptitudes for 
movements in, 360 
, congenital dispositions in, 

380 

— — , innate tendenojes in, as 
mark of instinct, 361 ff 


Hume : on the principle of 
union, 442 

on difference in force be- 
tween impression and image, 
636, 537 

Hypnotic state ; action follow- 
ing volition illustrated from, 
722, 723 


I DEA and image ; distinction 
and relation of, 529 tf. 

Ideal activity, constructive side 
of, 573 ff. 

, obstructions in flow of, 

573 ff. 

Ideal construction, 566 ff. 

as determined by the 

predominant interest of the 
moment of revival, 569 ff. 

, ultimate nature of, 571 ff. 

, a finding of possibilities, 

5/2 

- of external world, Bk, lY., 

Ch.VI. 

— , motives guiding, 624 
theoretical interest as de- 
termining, 624, 025 
-- — , practical ends as deter- 
mining, 625 

verification and re-inter- 

pretation of, 625 

space as, 027 ff 

— time as, 628 ff. 

— , relation of past and future 
in, 629 

-- — , objective time a prwiuct 
of, 031 

— causality as, 632 ff. 

— determined by practical 
experiences, 032 
— — , thinghood as, 635 
— union of thinghood and 
causality in, 636 
— from mechanical point of 
view, 636 ff 

in Bavagea, 638 ff., 682 ff 
— • as a co-operative process, 
640 ff 
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Ideal constniction ; social factor 
ill, 644 

— co-operative, individual 
acquiescence in, 644-647 

, co-operative, in primitive 

communities, 645, 646 
Ideal revival, motor element in, 
599 ff. 

Ideas : tied or implicit, 191, 192 
™, explicit, 192 

, explicit, as extensions of 

present perception, 195, 196 

, trains of free, 196, 197 

, characteristics of, 197 

•, trains of free, and percep- 
tual process, 365 ff. 

— explicit, not parts of per- 
ceptual process, 369, 373, 383 

, explicit, accompanying 

perceptual process, 386 ff. 

explicit, but tied, 386 

— — , explicit, in animala, 387 
__ atid images, Bk. lV.,Cii. 1. 

, trains of, Bk. !¥., Ch. II. 

- — association of, 556 IT. 

— — , association of, by conti- 
guity, 657 

— association of, continuity 
of int<3reat as most important 
condition of, 558 
— aBSoeiation of, by repro- 
duction of sirniiars, 558, 
561 ff. 

asBCKuation of, resemblance 

as OQiidxtion of, 559 ff. 

— eompetitiim of divergent 
assoeiatixuis of, 444 ff. 

- — , afiKOciation of, modifica- 
tion of ideally revived objetjt 
in, 667 ^ 

— , conditions on reproductive 
side, obstructing flow of, 673 
— tendency of, to issue in 
movement, 692 721 

— tendency of, to issue in 
movement a mark of primi- 
tive development, 

issuing in imitative ges- 
ture, 


Idea.s : feeling-toiie of, Bk. IV.:, 
Gh. IX, ; see Feeling- tone, 
Ideational act i vity 
Ideation, -Bk, IV., Oh. IV. 

, generalisation involved in, 

585, 586 

compared with details of 

sense-perception, 5S6 
Ideational and conceptual pro- 
cess, Bk. IV., Ch. I. 

— — process and perceptual 
process, 3ST, 585 
— — process, relation of, to 
conceptual process, 631 

representation, sehematio 

character of, 541, 544 j ^leelmage 
— — process, reproductive and 
productive aspects of, 555 ; 
see Association of ideas, Ideal 
construction 

process, determinateness 

of, duo to conceptual synthe- 
sis, 588, 589 

activity, feeling-tone of, 

691 ff. 

activity, material and 

formal conditions of feeling- 
tone of, 691, 092 

activity, obstruoted ami 

d i minished, d i stinction be - 
tween, 695 ff 

ideo-motor action, 127, 128 

illustrated by thought- 

reading, 127 

in daily life, 128 

lihusion, 55ti ff. 

character of, 550 
, pure, 550, 553, 554 ■ 

with eleiueut of hallucina- 
tion, 5rd, 552 

hallucination with element 
of, 552, 553 

Image : and idea, distinction 
and relation of, 529 ff 
— %’erl>ah 530, 531 
— , verbal, as instrument of 
conceptual thinking, 530 

and iniprcsHiun, likeness of, 

533 
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Imago : aud impression, cbarac- 
teriatic differences of, 634 ff. 

and impression, difference 

of, in intensity, 636 ff. 

and impression, difference 

of, one of kind, not degree, 
637, 639 

and impression, difference 

of, in distinctness, 540 

and impression, relation of, 

to subjective activity, 645 ff. 

and impression, relation of, 

to motor activitj^, 547 ff. 

and impression, relative 

independence of, 548 ff. 

Image : fragmentariness of, 
534 ff. 

, causes of indistinetness of, 

543-545 

, meaning of, 586 

, j)ower of control of, 600 

— — , origin of language in motor 
elements of, 602 
Imageless thoughts, 531 ff. 
Imagery, mentel : experiments 
on, 63 

— — , indistinctness of, 542 ff. 
Images : mental, as objective, 10 
— , mental, ways of fixing 
attention on, 166 

mental, as means of follow* 
ing continued existence of ex- 
ternal objects, 433, 434 
“ — mental, acquired, meaning 
of, 631 

, mental, unsteadiness of, 

545, 546 

— mental, nervous seats, 549 
Imagination : place of snpposa-1 
in, 111 

~~ — , free, and belief, Bk, lY., 
Clm VIII. 

. — ■ distinetioii iHLiwecii con-^ 
di tiona of, and iielief , 67 1 ftV 
among, savages, 674 | 

In revival of feclingdone, j 

690, 697 ff' ■ 

•« — , advantage of, 'as pliMisur- 
able activity, 697 


Imagination : pain due to inco- 
herence in plav of, 698 
Imitation; Bk. III., Ch. III. 
as mctans of fixing atten- 
tion, 166 

at the perceptual level, 371 

deliberate, learning by, in 

animals, 378 

, spontaneous, learning by, 

in animals, 379 ff. 

as form of social tradition, 

390 

automatic, kinds of, 392 

■ as special development of 

attention, 392, 396 

, instinctive, 394 

, learning by, 395 ff'. 

— at higher levels of mental 
development, 306, 307 
, part iffayed by, in coopera- 
tive ideal construction, 642 ff. 
— , educational influence of, 
642 ff 

— - — , importance of, in develop- 
ment of idea of self, 652 
Imitative impulse, 391 ff. 

and attentive coiiseious- 

ness, 391 ff., 396 
Inimediate experience, mfxJifiea- 
tions of, accompanying excite- 
ment of complex aiapositionfi, 
173 ff 

— , reference of sensations be- 
yondj 200 

Iinmediato axperiences, 3 If. 

— when primarily objective, 
off. 

— attention to, 167 
Impressional iiitcneity, 640 
Imiiressions : likeness .of, to 
images, 534 | see Image 
Impulse : in perceptual process, 
388, 389.. 

•* — meaning of, '.388 
— , actiof! on, controlled l»y 

■ the.totarself,.3SS, 396, 397 

, imitative, 391 ff. 

— distingnished from volun- 
tary action, 706 
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Inattention, 141 ff. 

, meaning of, in ordinary 

language, 141 

, in pathological cases, 142, 

143 

Inference, in perceptual con- 
sciousness, 381 
Innervation, sense of, 76 
— — , reasons for denying exis- 
tence of, 251 ff. 

Instinct, Bk. III., Ch. L 

, application of the term, 

334 ft; 

, examples of, connected 

Tvith procuring of food, 335- 

337 

, examples of, connected 

with defence, 337 

examples of, connected 
with care of offspring, 337, 

338 

' , purely biological view of, 

339 

as form of vital adaptation, 

340, 341 

*, congenital variations in, 

342 

— psychological factor in, 

distinguished from reflex 

action, 342 ff., 349 
, attentive consciousness in- 
volved in, 344 

— persistency with varied 
effort as mark of, 345, 350 
— — learning bv experience as 
mark of, 347, 350, 361 
- — , original mtelligence shown 
in, ff. 

, blindness of, 3rd ff, 

— — , intelligent ehuracter of, 
not wholly due to 
I^rlcnce, S»*)4 

, os a psychical fact, 357 ff. 

— , in human be!%s, 359 ff. 

, connate interest as mark 
of, $61 ff. 

wide and imrrrw applica- 
tion of the term, 


Instinctive activities : specialb 
sation of, 347 

, generalisation of, 348 

, whether originally unin- 

telligent, 349 ft. 

, influence of previous ex- 
perience on, 352 ff. 

, rudimentary conation in, 

355, 356 

Instinctive fears, 362 
— — imitation, 394 

tendencies, list of, 362-364 

Intensity : as character of sen- 
sations, 212, 530, 531 

of sensation, and affective 

tone, 314-316 
Intensity of a colour, 265 

, difterenees in, 271 

Intensive magnitudes, measure- 
ment of, 56 ff. 

Interaction : hypothesis of, 80 if, 

• more natural than that of 

parallelism, 83 

and conservation of energy, 

— *, metaphysical argument 
against, 94 

, summary of claims of, 05 

, bearing of, on psycho- 
logical procedure, 05 ff. 
Interest : place of, in forming 
neural habits, 01 
— — , meaning of, 1 12 

, dispositional, as deter- 
mining distinct coiisciouHness, 
137 

— , continuity of, 154 if. 

— general direction of, facili- 
tatioii due to, 2(>3 
— when instirifitive, 357 IT. 
Interacts; coxmexion of, in a 
system, 157-158; «eeConativo 
continuity 

Introspection; in pre-soientific 
psychology, 29 ft, 

, systematic, 35 

in seientitlo psychology, 

. ^O ff, ■ ' ' 

— definition of, 40 
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Introst)ection : illustrations of, 
40, 41 

, three stages of, 41, 42 

as a scientific method, 42 

, obscurities and fallacies of, 

42 ff. 

• improved by systematic 

training, 43 

, drawbacks of, 44 

-, importance of habit of 

alertness in, 45 

, advantage of, 45 

, necessity of co-operation 

in, 45 

as applied to sense-experi- 
ence, 4{} 

Involuntary action, 7*23 ff. 

as caused by inability to 

restrain reflex movement, 723, 
724 

caused by intensity of 

ideal representation, 724, 725 

following on idea fixed 

through intense organic crav- 
ing, 726 E 

caused by deficienc^r of 

self-control, 728; see Fixed 
ideas 

Involuntary attention, 731 


J AMES, W. : illustration of 
parallelism from, 99 

• on dominance of the thought 

of an action, 127 

on the place of images in 

mental life, 177 

-- — on interval between eon- 
tact-sensations, 247, 248 
— ’ on joint-rotation, 258 
on instinct in cats, 340 
— ou intelHgenee in instinct, 
349,350 

« — general theory of emotion 
advocated by, 409 E 

, criticism of his theory of 

emotion, 410 ff. 

- — modification of his tlieory 
of emotion, 416 (note) 


James; example of fear in ani- 
mals from, 425 

on retinal impressions, 502, 

503 

on meaning of present time, 

522, 523 

on imageless thought, 533 

on visualising, 536 

on competition of associa- 
tions, 566 

on iraprov'ement of memory, 

582, 583 

on hard cases of volition, 

717,718 

~ — , his view of hard cases of 
volition criticised, 718 ff. 

- — on passage of volition into 
movement, 721 

on passing of ideas into 

action, 721, 722 

on failure of self-control, 729 

Joints : sensitiveness to move- 
ment at, conditions of, 256 
- — , motion-sensations of, 257 

, special value of, 257 

, structure of, 257 

Joint sensations, 254 ff. 

— — experiments proving im- 
portance of, 255, 256 
capable of parallel varia- 
tion, 258 

— , meaning of, apart from as- 
sociation, 254, 258 
Judgment : and supposal, 109 ff. 
Jusserand : referred to, 24 


I T ANX : his proof ’’ of prin- 
ciple of causality, 463 
(note) 

— referred to, 399 
Keller, Helen : case of, 39, 52 
Kinaesthetio sensations, 249 ; ut 
Motor sensations 
Kingsley, M7 H. j quoted, 604 
(note) 

— , referred to, 610 
Krime: on natural language in 
deaf-mutcB, 007 
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L add, Professor i on con- 
sciousness, 11 

— , on surplus excitation, 319 

, on diflerences in affective 

tone, 321 

, on dream -experiences, 553 

Lamb, Charles : referred to, 174 
— quoted, 634 
Lanauacce : and conception, Bk. 
It., ‘Ch. V. 

■ as instance of development 

of object by attention, 150 

as an instrument of con- 

cepttial analysis and synthe- 
sis, 595 ff. 

as means of communica- 
tion, 595 ff. 

, origin of, 599 

, origin of, in motor consti- 
tuents of mental images, 002 

, natural signs as fulfilling 

* function of, 005 If. ; sec N atural 
signs 

-- — , imitation of emotion as, 
600 

, origin of conventional, 607, 

614 ff. 

, other theories of, 617 ff. 

, conventional, advantages 

of, 019 ff. 

, social intercourse Viy means 

of, 040ff 

Ijcarning by experience, 122 

as mark of instinct, 347, 

350,358 

iiitelligoneo in instinct not 
wholly due to, 351 
— at the percjcptual level, 

• 375ff 

— experiments showing prci- 
c€s» of, 375 ff» 

j .relation of, to motor as- 

■ sociations, 3H2 ff. 

revival of ac^pured mean- 
ing in, 3^ "5* 

— rektion to, of karnittg liy 
imitation, 396 

M lea-rning by experiment, 
•444,446 


Lehmann, A. ; referred to, 316 
(footnote) 

Libertarians : hypothesis of, 711 , 
712 

, hypothesis of, James’s 

arguments in favour of, 718 ff. 

, relation of, to determinists, 

734 

Light and shade : distribution 
of, as secondary condition of 
visual perception, 603 
Lights : of different wave-lengths, 
effects of mixture of, 277 ff. 

, methods of mixing, 278 

Light-sensation, Bk. II., Ch. V. 

, nature of stimulus of, 204 ff. 

, colour-tone of, 265 

, intensity of, 265 

, degree of saturation of, 266 

, contrast effects in, 2S0 

, physiological theories of, 

28311 

- — statement of Helmholtz’s 
tlieory of, 284 

difficulty in Helmholtz’s 

theory of, 284, 285 

, objection to Helmholtz’s 

theory of, from cases of eobjur- 
blindness, 285 

— , failure of Helmholtz’s 
theory of, to account for cmi- 
trast effects, 286 

1 statement of Hering’s 

theory of, 2B7 ff 
Light",sensations ; descriptive, 
analysis of, 268 ff. 

Light- waves t nature of, 264 ff. 

— illustrated from wave tra- 
■ ^ versing ropo, 264, 265 

- — , length of, and colour-toiie, 

265 

— amplitude of, and inten- 
, . eifcy, 265 ■ 

, comj)Iexity of, and degree 

/ of Batumtion, 266 
liminal distaiice, 247 
Lipps,. Dr.'j ■ 'referred ■ to, 402 
(footnote) 

Ij<jcal sign ; meaning of, 215/216 


IliiS 


iSliilli 




INDEX, 


Local sign, union of presenta- 
tions differing in, 2U> 

differences, implicit appre- 
hension of, 217 

difference, extensity as 

continuous repetition of, 466 

continuum, 467 

Local signature, of visual sensa- 
tions, 216 

Localisation, 486 ff. 

of touch sensations, 238 

of touch sensations, as in- 
volving perception of apart- 
ness, 239 

of protopathic sensations, 

241 

, relative, as dependent on 

epicritio sensibility, 243, 247 
, relative, and motor sensa- 
tions, 243 

— relative, dependent on ac- 
(ptired meaning of sensations, 
246 

— distinction between, and 
projection, 48011, 

— — , acquirement of meaning 
in, 487 

, influence of, on projection, 

4S9ff, 

Lt:)eke ; on tlie distinction be- 
tween a thing and its qualities, 
14 

— on names of objects, loO 
— _ on differences in retentive 
power, 170 ^ 

on comparison in animals, 

091 

, referred to, 671 
Lotze : on imageless thought, 633 
— on atomic theories, f»36 
— on selLaoting machinery, 
637 

Lubbock ; on eyes of limpets, 
worms, etc., 227, 22S , 


If ACK : referred to, 292 ■ 
Jxl Macfkenzio, Prof. J. ; 
on impulse in animals, 736 


Mackenzie, Prof. J, S. : his ideal 
of self-realisation, 735 
Magic among savages : depend- 
ing on explanation of parts by 
whole, 640 

Mallery, Col. ; on natural signs 
in children and savages, (K,)9, 
610,612,613 

Marginal awareness : evidence 
supplied by, of discernment 
without attention, 140 
Marshall, H. E. : on pleasant 
phase of a disagreeable experi- 
ence. 315 

, theory of, connecting affec- 
tive tone until -wear and repair 
of nervous tissue, 329 ff. 

on surplus energy, 331 

jMass and energy : as analogous 
to mental dispositions, 19, 
25 

McDoiigall: on connexion be-' 
tw'een brain and cansciou.s- 
ness, 16 

-- — - on marital di.spf).sition, 22 
— - on disproportion between 
stimulus and response, 00 

— on hw of iienral associa- 
tion, 68 

— on effects of injury to visual 
area of cortex, 75 

on atteniion in informa- 
tion of neural habits, 91 
— • — on energy-transformations 
of tlio body, 93 . 

on congenital dispositions- 
in cliildren, 360 

, hi-H list of innate tendencies 

in human beings, 3620^ 

—— on capacity for ■emotion 
without organic sensations, 

^ 4I6' 

iMeaiiing : primary acciuirement 
of, 182 if. ^ ■ 

— , wlien not acquired, 1S4 

— re|H’C}dueed,'iS5it 

— as revived, distinguislied 

from meaning as ff nst acquimi, 
186 
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Meaning, occasional, of a word, 
597 

Meaning : acrj^nircd, example of, 
from a tune, 186 

acquired, case of, from 

newly hatched chick, 187 

acquired, affective tone of, 

404 


, revival of, as minimum in 

way of reproduction, 189 

, revival of, notaccompanied 

by revival of specific sensa- 
tion, 189, 190 

, revival of, relation of pri- 
mary retentiveness to, 190 
— — , aiiprehension of, 191 

, reproduced as an implicit 

idea, 191, 192 

Meaning : revival of acquired, in 
learning by experience, 884 
— , in perceptual jwocess, 885 
Meclianical operations : rela- 
tion of, to ideal construction, 
626 

point of view, in category 

of Thingliood, 636 

presuppositions of, 637 

— - in primitive thought, 638 
Meinong s followed in treatment 
of Weberns law, 309 
Memories : variety of, 581 
M emory t Bk. IV., Oh. III. 

— , dcrmiiion of, 575 

personal and impersonal, 
575 ,' 576 ' 


and bad, 676 ff. 

, gerviceableneis as mark of 
a good, 576 

, rapidity as mark of a good, 
■577 '■ 


’ , duration of power of recall 

as mark of a g^xn!, 578 
* — , conditions of service^tble- 
De»» of, 579 ^ 

, der*ay of, with lapse iff 
time, m 

and time, 584 

Memory, Improvement tff, by 
praotiot, 5^2 1!. 


Memory, improvement of, caused 
by increased attention, 582 ff. 

, in connexion with associa- 
tion, 5S3, 584 

Mental : distinguished from non- 
mental, 18 

Mental activity, and belief, 
674 ff. 


Mental dispositions, 18, 20 ff. 

, relation of, to conscious 

process, 22 

, illustrations of, 23 

, nature of, 24, 25 

■ , why classed as mental 

facts, 25 

and physiological disposi- 
tions, 25, 26 

in child’s mind, 37 

Mental process : in others, 29, 32 

• , systematic order in, 33 

— connexion with bodily 
behaviour, 33, 34 
— , teleological cliaracter of, 
34 


in others, manifestations 

of, as psychological data, 
46 ff. 

, primary laws of, Bk. I., 

Oh. III. 

— — , effect of pleasure and pain 
on, 324, 325 
Meroier : quoted, 94 
Metabolism, 66 

Metaphysics ; as dealing with 
will a!i[d thought, 730 
Mill, J. B, : referred to, 430 
Mind, the : its relation to con- 
sciousness, 13 ff. 

•, Psychology the science of, 

.. 15 " ' 

— -f relation between, and the 
brain, 16 ff. 

, attributes of, other than 

consciousness, 14, IB ff. 

.. — and body, Iiitrod., Ch. HI. 
— and body, seientifie hypo- 
thesis about relation of, 77 ih 
Modality j diffei'enoes of, in 
sensations, 214 
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Monkeys ; aptitude of, for learn- 
ing by imitation, S62 
Morgan, Lloyd : on eye of snail, 
227 

on comx^ound eyes of in- 
sects, 229 

on general fnatinctive ao- 

tivities, 3SS, 339 

on persistency with varied 

effort, 345 

on instinctive activities in 

chicks, 348 

^on instinctive movements, 

359 

, experiment carried out by, 

testing comparison in animals, 
472 

Mosso : on harmfulnesa of fear, 
421 

Motion: immediate experience 
of, connected with extensity, 
220 

- — compared with joint-sensa- 
tions, 254, 255 

Motion-sensations, of joints, not 
a combination of position-sen- 
sations, 257 

Motives : process of deliberation 
as conflict of, 709 

, as arising from the nature 

of the self, 709 

Motor activity, as factor in dis- 
tinction l>e tween sensilfle ap- 
pearance and reality, 400 
■ — relation of images and im- 
pressions to, 547 ff. 

adrastmeiit, pleasure-pain 
of,4(K) 

Motor areas of cortex, 76 ff. 

not direetly connected with 
Beimtioiis, 70, 77 
- — , no direct connexion with 
will, 77 

Motor associations, 197 ff. 

— — , formed under control of 
interest, 198 

, dependent on present per- 
ception, 199 

— when automatic, 199 


Motor associations, as means 
of re-ins tatement of previous 
experiences, 200 ff. 

Motor effort, feeling of, wdtliout 
motor sensation, 252 
Motor process, pleasure-pain of 
revived, 401, 402 
Motor sensations, relation of, to 
power of relative localisation, 
243ff. 

, fiinction of, in contribut- 
ing to the discernment of the 
posture and motion of limbs, 

249 ff. 

, importance of, in apprecia- 
tion ot weight and resistance, 

250 

, meaning of, as acquired by 

association with toncli and 
sight experiences, 253 
— — , meaning conveyed by,* 
apart from association, 254 

, as contributory factor in 

the apprehension of spatial 
order, 4-71 ff, 483 
— , acquired meaiiing of, 483 
Movement : perception of, rela- 
tion to apprehension In Thing- 
hood, 452 

, revival of, in ideal repre- 

sentetion, 600 

— , ideal, tendency of, to pass 
into actual, 6929'."^ 721 
Mozart ; memory of, for music, 

MMier, O. E. : referred to, 276 
Musical sounds : and noises, 2‘iH), 
291 

, combination of , from diffe- 
' rent sources, 203 
Myers : on sensation of black, 
■283. 

— — on elaboration of physio- 
logical change conditioning 
sensation, 289 ■ 

“ on first performance of an , 
liisbinctive act, 352 
—V quoted, 145, 146, WO, 301, 
238,239,211,252,257' 
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N apoleon ; as type of j 

strenuous chai’acter, 144 
Natural signs : as language, ; 
605 m 

, relation of, to demonstra- i 

tive signs, 606 

, evidence for primitive 

nature of, 607 ff. 

, spontaneous origin of, in 

deaf-mutes, 607 if* 

in children, 609 

, use of, among savages, 

009 

, mutual understanding of, 

among experts, in spite of 
diverse dialects, 611 
, formative principle of, al- 
ways the same, 6U 

asiiistmmentsof conceptual 

thinking, 611 iE 

r' , analogy between, and con- 

ventional words. Oil 
as paving the way for arbi- 
trary signs, 612 
— , tendency of, to become 
conventional, 612, 613 
do not develop into a con- 
ventional language, 614 
, distinguished from conven- 
tional sigUB, 616 
Nervo-Bbres : diseriniinative, 

Br, Head’s explaiiation of re- 
lative localisation by meaiis 
of, 246 '" 

disenm illative, criticism 
of l)r. Head’s theory of, 246 
Nerv4m8 excitement ; revival of, 
in perceptual proeiiSH, 385 
* , nature of uiiiversals in, 

' mi ■■ 

- — , imptilence of, to express 
^ higher universals, 620 ff. 
Nervous impulses : course of, 

■ ■ 67 ,^ 

■■ m detemined .by nervous 
habit, 68 

Nervous process, distinctive 
functions of, on the hvpo- 
Uiesis of parallelism, 98 fi:« 


Nervous processes : circuit oi 
61, 62 

, relation of, to psychical 

processes, 62 if. 

in the cortex, 63 

in the sub-cortical centres, 

63 

, cerebral control of, 71 

Nervous system, constitution of, 
66 ff. 

, parts of, 69 ff 

, connexion between, and 

sense-organs and muscles, 69, 
70 

, comparison of, with or- 
ganisation of army, 72, 73 
Neural habit : law of, on the 
parallelistie hypothesis, SS if 
Neurons : description of, 66 
— , multipolar, 70 

”, bipolar, 70 

Neutral tints, 268, 277 
Noises : and musical sounds, 290 
Noii-volitioiml attention, 167, 
168 


O BJECT t psychological use 
of the term, 36 

— of thought, how expres- 
sed, 104 

— of thought, distinguished 
from act of appreliension, 150 
of thought, identity of, 
105, 106, 107 

— , how apprehended by in- 
dividual subject, 108 
— , development of, by atten- 
tion, 146 

— order and distinction in- 
troduced into, in attending, 
149 

— j, unity of, imposed by at- 
tention, 149 

— , unity in nature of, 150 ff 
eomplex, variation in 
unity of, 152 

— , unity in nature of, brought 
to light oy attention, 153 
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Objective x^oint of view, 1, 2 
Objective and subjective, mean- 
ing of, 8, 36 

and subjective time, 630 

time, an ideal construc- 
tion, 631 

Objects, how far Psychology is 
concerned with, 2, 3 

■, presented, as data of 

Psychology, 36 ff. 

as presentations, 108 

as conditioned by presenta- 
tions, 108, 109 

Obliviscence : as cause of in- 
distinctness of images, 543 
Observation of minds of others : 
as method of Psychology, 35, 
46 fF. 

Organic sensations : 231 fF 

, re-instatement of, through 

motor association, 201 

, indefiniteness of, 218 

, difference between, and 

sensations of the special 
senses, 232 

, hunger and thirst as 

examples of, 232 ff. 

as conditions of affective 

and conative consciousness, 
234 

produced by impulses from 

tlie brain, 234, 235^ 

-- — stimulus of, 235 
- — accompanying sensations 
of the special senses, 235 
— , affective tone of, 310 ff. 

- — , infiuence of, on nervous 
system, 311 

— as pains, 312 IF ; aee Pain- 
sensations 

part played by, in eino- 
tion, 409 tF, 

normally present in emo- 
tion, 414 

— .. not itid{KX>enHable to emo- 
tion, 416 . 1 * 

Organic wtfifarc, tvlation of, 
hedonic timt% 323 ff. 
Overtones, 296 ff» 


P AIN : anger caused by, 428 
Pain-sensations ; inde- 
finiteness of, 218 
adequate stimulus for, 

distinctive characters ot, 

237 

, organic sensations as, 226 

, affective tone of, 312 

.j differentiating qualities of, 

312 


r effect of, on cognitive pro- 
cess, 314 ^ 

Pain-spots, 236, 237 

Pains : see Pain-sensations ^ 

Parallellism, hypothesis of, ^8 ft. 

its view of consciousness, 

79,82 

its suppositions, 80 

, its rcdation to cerebral 

localisation, 82 

difficulties of, 83 ff. * 

empirical nature of, 84 ft. 

problem of, to explain 
mental associations, S64F ^ 

and law of neural habit, 

88 it 

__ and control of Bulqectivo 

interest, 9i) i. t t * 

scientific reasons for beftei 
in, 92tF ^ . 

and law of oonaemtion oi 

energy, 92 . 

“metapiiysieal argument 

for, 94 ff. ^ ^ „ 

summing tip of claims ot, 

btjariiig of, on psyeholo- 
rqcal procetluro, 95 it ^ 
in relation to conscious 

agency, 97 ffi . . , . 

S. psychob gical and x>liysio- 

logical factors in explanation 
of, KM), H>1 . . 

KanI : on v.ti i<i1 ions m meanings 
of word'^, 59fl ^ 

/*£arson'’i^ .* quoted, mu 

Peck ham ; on iiiHiinct in wasps, 

:iM),:i57 
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rercept j ace Impression, vSensa- 
tioii 

Perception : feeling-tone of, 398 
if. ; see, Affective tone, I9ea- 
sure-pain 

— of external world, Bk, III., 
Pt. II. 

of external reality, 459 ff. ; 

sea External reality 
— » tfiffciial, Bk. lil, Pt. II„ 
Ch, III. ; see Touch, Tactual 
perception 

-- of third dimension, 485 
jy , visual ; see Visual percep- 
tion ^ 

—.temporal, Bk. Ill, Pt, IT., 
Ui. V. ; see Temporal pereep- 

Perceptual consciousness : de- 
velopment of, aecompanitid 
by more delicately differentia- 
ted sensation, 224, 225 

, external reality for, 459 ff 

y— , time in. 520, 523 
^ data, miifieation of, 

lr» 

Perceptual process, as related to 

m ch i£ 

— contrastefl with trains of 
free ideas, 305 ff. 

attention, 

300 ff 

continiiity of, 

^rencss of the univerHal 
m, 309, 370 

oompiirison in, 370, 371, 3S1 

, imitatinii in, 371 

, lack- of : power' of dig. 
crimination in, 371, 372 
"" — , adyautagea of, 372 
retentiveness in, 

by experience in. 
Inference ill, 381 ■ 


Perceptual process^ exiilicib 
ideas accompanying, 386 
— y and ideational process, dig- 
tinction between, 3S7, 585 

, impulsive character of, 3SS 

y~, distinction of “separate 
things in, 451 

Persistency witli varied effort : 

in instinctive behaviour, 345 
r — in ideal activity, 573 
i. ersonifieation : mode of, bv 
savages, 686 

Philological analysis of eonven- 
_ tional language, 500, 501 
imiob^ as supplying psycho- 
logical data, 39 
Photo-chromatic interval, 273 
1 by si cal nature : control of 
acquired by mechanical opera’ 

. tions, 620 i 

Physiological dispositions, 25, 
26 ' 

— - psyehologj', a kirderliind 

science, 17 

Physiology : distinefc from 

psyohology, 17 
y, material point of view 
distinctive of, 100-101 
i. illsbury, W . B. ; on noises 
brought into distinct con- 
scioirsness, 131 

on part played by aiiper* 
eeption in reading, MS 
, quoted, 136, 138, 139, 166 
, exppiments of, illustrat- 
ing facilitation, 203 
Pitch : 291 ff. 

"““TA, Pnwer of distinguishing 
diilerence of, 292 ^ 

Pleasantues.s : transition from. 

to unpleasantness, 316, 317 
1 ieasure and pain as affective 
Stutt'K, 115 

Pleasure -pain : Bk. IIL, Ch. IV. 

“ - in attending, 39S ff. 

» perception of external 

movements, 401 

- -y, m perception of geome- 
tric forms, im 
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Pleasure-pain of success and de- 
feat, 403 

, relation of, to emotion, 

417 

, revival of sensational, 

687, 688 

revival of perceptual, 688 

Possible : discovery of the, as 
essential to ideal construction, 
571 ff. 

Potential energy, 20 
Predispositions, congenital, 26 
Preperception ; see Complication 
Pre-scientific psychology, 29 ff. 

, presuppositions of, 32 ff. 

Present time : determination of, 
522, 523 

, specious, 522 

Presentation: two-fold implica- 
tion of the term, 210 
Presentationism, 46 
Presentations : meaning of, 11- 
170 

objects which are, 108 

— — as conditioning apprehen- 
sion of other objects, 108, 109, 
171,210 

- — , dispositions left by, as 
determining apprehension of 
meaning, 171 ff 

, imageless, 176 

, sensations as, 209 

Pressure-sensations, 250 
Primitive belief, 682 ff. ,• ace Be- 
lief, Savages 

Primitive communities, 640 
— , power of society in, 646 
Piimitive magic .* conditions of, 
640 

Projection, 481 ff. 

- — , influence of localisation on, 
489 ff 

Projective stage of imitidion, 
652 ff 

Protensity: as charaok^r of sen- ■. 

nations, 213 ' ■ 

of special sensations, rela- 
tion of, to affective tone, 316- 
318 


Protopathio cutaneous sensa- 
tions, 240 

, intrinsic character of, 241 

Psychical dispositions ; see Men- 
tal dispositions 

Psychical factor, in instinct, 
357 ff 

I’sychieal occurrences, and phy- 
sical occurrences, disparity of, 
as argument against interac- 
tion, 94 

Psychical process, relation of, to 
nervous process, 62 ff. 

, empirical facts of con- 
nexion between, and cerebral 
process, 73 ff. 

Psychical states, measurement 
of duration of, 54 

, measurement of intensity 

of, 56 ff 

, measurement of external 

conditions of, 58 * 

, measurement of objects 

presented by means of, 58 
Psychological point of view, 1 ff 

, bearing of, on connexion 

of mind and body, 96 
Psychologist’s fallacy, 49 
Psyeliology: scope bl, In trod., 
CJh.L 

— as science of mind, 15 
— distinct from physiology, 17 
— data and methods of, 
Infcrwl,, Gil. IL 

, basis of, in pre-scientific 

knowledge, 27 if. 

— , pre-scientific, nature of, 29 
, pre-seiantifio, iiow’ far in- 
trospective, 29, 30 . 

— , pre-scientific, presupposi- 
tions of, 32 ff. 

^ , seietiti^c, dataanci metli.rxls . 

■ of, 34 ff ■ 

, objects as daffi of, 36 fk 
, introspective metliod in, 
40E 

manifcstatioos of merit id 
process in others m data of, 
46 ii; 
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Psychology; experiineiit and oh* 
Bervatioii as methods of, 51 fh 

quantitative methods in, 

54 ff. 

, teleological point of view 

as distinctive of, 100-101 
, freedom of will not ulti- 
mately explicable hy, 735, 730 
Piignaeit 3 % instinct of, 303 


Q uality ; as eliaraoter of 
sensation, 212 


, most fundamental aspect 

of, 213 

of special sensations, rela- 
tion of, to aftective tone, 3 IS 
Quantitative methods, in experi- 
mental psychology, 54 tf. 


> EACTION i simple, forms 
J A' of, 58 

, simple, time talnm by, 55 

— simple, a|>parfitus for 
measuring, 56 

, conipoiind, eomj)lications 

introduced in, 55 
j sensory, 55 
miiseiilar, 55 

Reality: csontrasted with ap- 
■ pearance, 4.50; see External 
mdity 

Recognition ; at the perceptual 
' level, 370 ■ ■ 

Hediiplicati<jn : as cause of 


vaguencj^B of 
,544 . 

Reflex actions 


of mental image, 


efiex actions ; diatingusHhed 
from couaciotiH and from 
hahitualpu^tioTm, 03, 04 

relation «>f, to fttIraiduH, 04 

--jdilustrationa of, O'fdiO ■ 
physioh-^gteal character of, 

221 

when af^aanpanli'd by 
seofatioM,'22i 

distingulMluMl fronii iri» 
stmetive movements, 342 It 


Relational order, and spatial 
extension, 464 ff. 

not accounted for by mere 

extensit;y, 470 

Reminiscence ; meaning of, 575 

, pleasures and pains of, 6S9 

Remorse, 388 
Reproduction ; 185 if. 

of mental image, through 

association, 185 

— — , revival of meaning as form 
of, 186 

, free, 196, 197 

of similars, 559 if. 

of similars, peculiarities of, 

501 if. 

, serial, 561, 562 

, ideal, motor element in, 

599 

— — , motor, tendency of, to pass 
into actual movement, 602 
Resemblance : whetiier an inde- 
pendent condition of associa- 
t.'ion, 559 If. 

Restrielion : increased, of soMse- 
experience, 224, 225 
Retention of presentations, 170 
Retentiveness, 169 if. 

, psychological law of, 169 if. 

— and continuity of intercBt, 
177 if. 

— , eifect of rhythmic repeti- 
tion of the same stimulus on, 
179 

- — — , primary, 182 
— working by way of repro- 
duction, 185 & 

-- — primary, relation of re- 
vival of meaning to, 190 
-- — as condition of formation 
of habit, 206, 207 
- — at pereeptual level, 372 
— instances of, in animals, 

, , 373 :ff, ■ . 

; . jiqt synqnytmms with 

j .memory, 575 
i ■ jjower of, 583 

i Hetina : radimentiary, 227 
i , descriplinn of, 267 
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Retina’s own light, 272 

Retinal image : formation of, 
by means of lens, 22S 

Retinas : correspondence of 
points of the two, in binocular 
perception, 610 

, disparateness in corre- 
spondence of the, 510 

Retrospection: relation to in- 
trospection, 45 

Rhythmic movements, pleasure 
experienced in, 401 

Ribot, T. : case of fixed idea 
from, 725, 726 

Robertson, Groom ; on learn- 
ing of language by children, 
642 

Roiisseau ; illustration from, 
24 

Royce, Professor J. : on idea of 
self as involving idea of rela- 
tions to other selves, 651 

on variations in idea of 

seif, 652 

on the division of the total 

self, 665 

on tendency conflicting 

witli the true self, 656 

— on emotions due to patho- 
logical conditions, 660 

— on strife between past and 
present self, 661 


QATURATION of colours, 

io 266 

, differences in, 171 

Savages : interpretation of maiii- 
festationa of mental states of> 
47,48 

ideal construction in,628ff. 

anti-meehanical mode of 
explanation of, 630 

— conception of individual 
umt;y in, 630, 640 
, viewsol, about the internal 
i^df, 662 ff. 

— — , influence of dieams ami 
hallucinations on, 663 


Savages : views of, on sympa- 
thetic communion between 
soul and body, 664, 665 

, subjective factor of belief 

among, 677, 680, 682 ff. 

, views of, on unity of the 

individual thing, 682 

, views of, on unity of the 

world, 683 

, tendency of, to interpret 

things in terms of personal 
life, 684 

, personification of natural 

objects and agencies by, 685, 
686 

deficient in self-control, 

730, 731 

, character in, 735 

Schafer: on movements at the 
joints, 256 

, quoted, 248 

Schmalz; on natural signs itf 
deaf-mutes, 608, 621 
Schneider, G. H. : olassifioa- 
tion of instinctive actions, 
335 

, example of primary re- 
tentiveness in animals, 374 
Scientific ps5’’Ghology : data and 
methods of, 34 
Scott : illustration from, 23 
Selective attention : in instinc- 
tive activities, 354-356 
Self : the, in perceiitual proeesa, 
3S8, 389 

— the embodied, awareness 
of, 453 ff. 

— — , the emljoclied, niotor ao 
tivity of, a factor in distinc- 
tion hetw^een sensible appear- 
anee and reality, 460 ff. 

— , the, as ideullv appre- 
hended, Bk. IV., Cb. VIL 
— , general nattun of, 647 ff 

, distinc^timi betwtH'u inner 

ami miter, 648 

, the, thouglit of, invfdvhig 

j thought relations to other 
i selveH, 650 
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INDEX, 


Seif : the, variation of idea of, 
651 ff. 

, the, imxjorfcanee of imita* 

tion in develoi>iiieiit) of idea 
of, 652 

, the one, and the many 

selves, 655 ff. 

j thefntnre ; representation 

of, 657 

, the, delusions relating to, 

658 

, past and present influ- 
enced by emotional tone, 659 

, the, external aiid internal, 

661 ff. 

, theories regarding tiie 

inner, 662 

, representations of tlie in- 
ternal, savages, 663 
— ", primitive views of relation 
of bcxl 5 ’' and internal, 66 1 ff* 
, modern survivals of primi- 
tive view of the internal, 667 
•“ — the, conative asjiecfc of tlio 
coneeptioii of, 705 
• — ", the relation of impulse to, 
706 

Self-consciousness : stages of ex- 
plicit, 41, 42 

-- — ", social factor in develop- 
ment of, 649 if. 

- — ", the true, aiwl conflicting 
tt'ndencies, 650 
— pathology of, 058 it 
Self-control, 728 fT. 

, definition of, 728, 734 

— — , causes of failure in, 728, 

729 ^ 

- m depc!ideBt on develop- 

inent of the concej>t of self, 

730 

, ohihlren and savages de- 
ficient in, 730, 731 
**— , freedom of will consists in, 
734 ^ ♦ 

Self-determination: key to pro- 
blem of freedom of will, 734 
Self-realisation, ideal of, 735 
Seimtion, Bk* II. 



Sensation, distinction between, 
and physical qualities, 6 

, general characteristics of, 

208 it 

, conditions of, 208 

, no such thing as abso- 
lutely pure, 210 

, stimulus and, 211 

without perceptual dis- 
tinction, 297, 308 

increase in intensity of, 

how correlated witli increase 
in vstiniulus, 303, 307, 808 ; 
see also Weber’s Law 

■ , affective tone of, Bk. II., 

Ch. Vin. ; sec Light-sensa- 
sion, Sound-sensation, Organic 
sensations, etc. 

Sensation, intrinsic characters 
of,212ff. 

— — apprehended only impli- 
citly, 213 

Sensationalist bias, 46 
Sensation-reflex, 221 it 
— , distinguished from pliysi^ > 
logical reilex, 222 
Sensations : as immediate ex- 
periences, 5 ff , 210 
— as objective experiences, 
9, 209 

" — , ways of attending to, 30, 31 
— ", subconscious, 133, 134, 308 
reference of, beyond im- 
mediate expenenee, 209 

, never witliout derivative 

meaning, 210 
— simple, 212 
— , insctiarable characters of, 
212 

differences in kind or mo- 
dality of, 214 

— feeling attitude of special, 
314 fh 

** possible,” 434' 
dmihlc-coiitact., acquire- 
ment of nicaiiing of, 487 
— vividness of, 537 

nervous seats of, and of 
ideas, 510 





INDEX. 


Sense-experience ; 
)lied to, 46 


introspection | 

applied to, 46 

, differentiation of, Bk. I., 

Ch. II. 

, perceptual value of, 222 ff. 

, function of, to challenge 

attention, 222, 223 
, function of, to guide com- 
plex actions, 223 

, delicate differentiation and 

restriction of, 224, 225 
Sense-impressions, efficac^r of, 
determined by dispositional 
interest, 136, 137 
, intensity of, as determin- 
ing distinct consciousness, 138 
, extensity of, as determin- 
ing distinct consciousness, 
139 

, relative novelty of, as de- 
termining distinct conscious- 
ness, 139 

, power of disoriminating, 

due to habitual direction of 
attention, 162 \ 

as guiding instinctive ac- 
tivity, 343 

Bense-organ : definition of, 211 
Sense-organs, 69 

, movements of adaptation 

of, 163-166 

, merely instruments of 

effective attention, 165 
— , differentiation of, 225 ff. 

gradual evolution of, 226 

— — , evolution of special, for 
sight, 227 iff 

Sense - perception, particular 
data of, 431 

— complex nature of simplest 
object of, 432 

apprehension of conditions 
of, 434, 435 

Senses ; distinction between 
higher and lower, 221 
Sensibility : common, 234 
-- — , exjicritio, 242' : 

— , etjmmon, affective tone of, 
310 ff. 


Sensible appearance : relation of, 
to thing, 455 ff. ^ 

quality of a thing as com- 
plex unity, 457 
-- appearance, distinction be- 
tween, and external reality, 

459 ff. 1 . 

qualities, correlation ot 

different, as belonging to the 
same thing, filS ^ 

Sensory areas of 

Sensory spots of skin,^ 230 « 

response of, to stimulus, 237 

Sentiment : and emotion, 699 ff. 

as name for ideal systems 

in their conative aspect, 699, 

as a complex emotional 

disposition, 701^ 

Separate things, singling out of, 

^ in perceptual conscious-^ 

Serial* reproduction, 561, 562; 
see Contiginty 

Shand, A. E. : on distinction 
between emotion ana senti- 
ment, 700, 701 , 

on emotions referring to 
personal and impersonal ob- 
jects, 702, '^3 , 

Sherrington, O. S. ; quoted, 71, 
72,233,237 

referred to, 416 

skriv'b; illusiration tvom, ot 
trradnal evolution of sense- 
organs, 226 ff. . 

active and passive, 496^ 

514, 5io - 

disadvantages of, as wm- 

parecl with touch, 4.17, 49S 

, advantages of, over touch, 

Biirns : natural, 005 ff. ^ 

demoniM-rative, as part of 

lariguago, 006 , 

■aonteniioiiai, ^ 

(leiice between, ane 

616 k. 
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s^ignificance ; see Meaning, Ap- 
prehension of ^ 

Similars : reproduetion of, 559 
» as involving divergent 
recall, 3G1 ^ 

, reproduction of, as in- 

voh'ing only partial identity, 

of, distin- 
guished from processes follow- 
ing on It, 5G3 

r reproduetion of, in con- 

nection with improvement of 
memory, 583 

Simple apprehension, 103 ff. 
"""lO'J ^ cognition, 

— object of, i04 

y, act of, distinguished from 
object of, 105 

^Skimpole, Harold ; as type of 
pleasure -loving character, 144 
‘^?6 ^ «?cnsoriaI areas of, 

' sensations, awareness of 
spatial order by means of, 

4oJ5 ’ 

STiiell : sense of, 264 ft 

appropriate stimulus for, 

~lSl of. how modi- 

sense of, in nnimals, 262 

" W '’f- "" 

faeioj. in constitution of 
external reality, 644 ff. 

» faf4.nr in Helf-conKcious- * 

^ 649 IF, I 

Kwial relations and past and I 
p^sent self, 660 ‘ 

theories of, i 

ncMliGcation of o<uieepti* m * 

■ the,,as njaterift!, 607 ^ ■[ 


Soul ; the, material and im- 

betwS6^8“°”°““^^ 

material, last survival of 

, tight, 669’ “ 

Sound-sensation, Bk. II., Ch VI 
stimulus of, 290 ’ * ‘ 

I j general theory of, 297 if 

feoiind-sensatlon, Helmholtz’ 
theory of, 298, 299 

supported by eases of 
^ stone-deafness, 299 

439, 

» tn-dimensional, pereen- 
tions of relations, aided iL 
localisation, 491 ff, 

as ideal construction, G27 ff, 

, conception of in- 

hnity of, 028 

K-pidaiordw, distinctive charac- 

ici or, 40o ff. 

, and oxlensity, 400 

, apprehension of, not ac- 
counted for by Iv^ens ifv 
alone, 467 if., 470 ' 

^ motor-sensations as com- 
bining witii extensity to give 

apprehension of, 471, 482 

of ' apprehension 

p and perception of a third 
dimension, 485 

congenital dispositions for 
apprehension of, 493 

of problem of, 

of the blind, 474 ff. • 

I actual perception, Visual ■■ 
percfeptioii 

— secondary means of, by 
thee3\\ 50i ff. ^ 


’ patiaiuinty : category of, 438 ff, 

its relation to tim aiipre^ 

third dimeuJon, 
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* ’^Spatial whole, apprehension of, 
4.80 

Spectrum : how formed, 269 

, order of colours in, 268, 

269 

, Speech : theories of origin of, 

617 ff. ; see Language 
Spencer H. ; his theory of the 
nature of fear, 422 

, his theory of anger in 

animals criticised, 426, 427 

, on transmission of acquired 

characters, 493 

'^Stataesthetic^^ sensations : and 
motion-sensations, 257 
Stereoscope : 40, 51, 52 
, binocular perception illus- 
trated by, 512 if. 

Stimulus : and sensation, 21 1 ff., 
308 ; see also Weber’s Law 
, adequate and inadequate, 

s 211 

: , external and internal, 231 

; Stirling, Dr. H. : illustration 

i from, 38 

j Stratton, G. M. : experiment of, 

in distinction of directions by 
J the eye, 500, 501 

Sub-GonseiouH : eonstituents of 
discriminated Bcnsations, 132 
- — -- sensations, function of, in 
menbil life, 1^3, 308 
— — sensations, positive and 
negative f unetions of, 534 
Sub-consciousness : 129 If. 

, illustration of, 130 

- — contents of, how known, 
130,131 

— — , borderland between, and 
attentive consciousness, 140 
Subject ; feeling attitude of, to 
object, 112 

- — — , conative attitude of, to 
object, 118 IL 

, unity of attributes In, as a 

category, 141 
Subject and object, I, 2 

, ultimate lUMies of relation 

between, 102, 103 


ii 


Subject and object ; simple ap- 
prehension, as general relation 
between, 103 ff. 

, co^iitive relation of, 109 tf. 

Subjective point of view, 2 

, and objective, meaning of, 8 

influence, controlling influ- 
ence of, in hypothesis of 
parallelism, 90 E 

and objective time, 630 ff. 

Substance : and its attributes, 14 
Sully; on feeling-tone due to ♦ ^ 

association, 404 

— “ on the *‘no-mox'e’^ con- 
sciousness, 524 

on children’s treatment of 

dolls, 569 

Superposition : measurement by, 
psychological origin of, 49 
Supposal : and Judgment, 109 ff. 

characteristics of, 110 ^ 

-- — part played by, in fancy 
or imagination, 111 

— never unmixed with judg- 
ment, 111, 112 

“ — comes later than belief, 112 
Surplus energyj and feeling atti- 
tude, 330 

— - energy, H. B. Marshall’s 
theory of, 329 ff. 

— energy determined, 331 
• — - excitation: 319 ff. 

— excitation, ixi emotion, 415 
Synapses, 67 

— resistenice to nervous im- 
pulses at, 68 

Synthesis ; conceptual, 5S7> 589 


I 


L 



rnACTUAL areas, of cortex, 
i 76, 77 

— percijption, Bk, III., 3?t. 
II.,Ch. JIL 

— ~ perccuiion in the blind, 
474 ff. ■ 

— jxrojection and localisation 
in, 480 ff. 

— . sensibility, acquired mean- 
ing of variations of, 486 







index. 


Itiiiie: on delnsioiia of Fdf. 

consciousness, 65S 
i aste-sensationa, 2;19 ff. 

"j contrast in, 260 

and ri. 

yalry between, 201 
ie^ological point of view : peon- 
bar to psychology, iOO ^ 

^ leinperat^ire sensations: ade- 
quate stimulus for, 230 

Bk. IV., 

““ category of, 440 ff • 

^PPreela- 

tmn of pressure and striin by, 

l^riyson . quoted, 580, ^ 
,.^heoryof knowledge; and the 
external world, ill 

Hung ; relation of, to varyin- 
sensible appearances, 155 

quality of a, as coinpi^e* i 
bending its diverse api4ar* I 
^ anees, 457 tf. 

^ ” : a^iprehension of, I 

, .relativity of, 450 

Ideational, 50, q 

ideal construt^tion, 03,5 

witheaus^ 
ormlr, t^f^i'druction, 

T bird ilinieiision : development 
of percept 1011 of, 4^5 ^ 

tdleet of loealisation on 
perception of, 401 lb 
Ihoitubke; experiments of, on 
process of learning by .4! 
penenea in mimmh.'Br/fr. 

~^SV'S£SZ‘''‘-'' 

®SP«‘enM in 

~~™i tlieory of, orltieiscd, 382 ff 

^^xp0mmntM oL in eonl 


Thorndike ; referred to, 574 / 
i hoiiglit; habits of, 206 
f imageless, 531 If. 

iUnstrat- 

ing ideo-motor action, 127, 604 
Imibre, 133, 296 ff. ’ 

lim^e: past, present, and future, 

distinction of, at neroeo 
tual level, 523 ff, ^ ^ 

Time : perception of, 520 ff. 

' of, 

perception of, bound un 
with attention, 524 ^ 

I mg, according to interval, 403 

1 Ideal construction, 028 

j .str’ucUo* to’ ““ 

I of lapse of, 

J experiments on, 525 
— conditioned hy eontinuitv 
of attention, 525, 527 ^ 

ime-transienee : immediate ex- 
penenceof,520ff. 

J itchener, Professor E. B « on 
^ the experimental method, *54 

108^” »mbility of mind, 107, 

^<^^idqn-sensations, 255 
_ on conflict of impulses, 706 
^ongm: parts of, ind taste 

Bensations, 2^>0 ’ 
i mich : distinction lietween 
awarermss of extensity and ol 
extension in ease of, 210 

localisation of, 

perception by j 
I actual perception ^ 

passim or synthetic, 475 ' 
active or analytic, 475 ■ ■ ■ . 
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• \ Touch : advantages of, over 
sight, 497, 498 

, advantages of sight over, 

498 499 

Touch-spots, 236, 237 
Traces ; see Dispositions 
Tylor : example from, of ten- 
dency of natural signs to be- 
come conventional, 613 

, on imitative sounds, 61S 

, on imitative gestures, 620, 

621 


U HTHOEF : referred to, 513 
(note) 

Unconscious factors : disposi- 
tions as, 20, 23 

Unconsciousness, and conscious- 
ness, 11 

Union : principle of, as original 
category, 442 

Unity: see External world, Cate- 
gories, Spatial unity, etc. 
Universals : words as express- 
ing, 598 


Y ERDON: instances of facili- 
tation from, 202, 203 
Visual area, of cortex, 74, 75 
- — imagery, sketchiness of, 
542 

-- — organ, stages in develop- 
ment of, 227-230 
- api)earances, varying mag- 
nitude of, 501 

Visual perception, Bk. IIL , Ft. 
n., dh. IV. 

, combination of analysis 

and synthesis in, 406 
, relation of, to tactual, 497, 
506 

~ of third dimension, 497 
— , distinction of thedirections 
in, 499 tP, 

— secondary conditions of, 
501 ff., 509 


Visual perception : effect of dis- 
tribution of light and shade 
on, 503 

, intei’pretation of associa- 
tive conditions of, 505 

, as monocular, 506 ff. 

, intimate correlation of, 

with tactual, 507 

, moulding of, by tactual, 

507, 508 

, as binocular, 509 ff. 

, illustrated by the stereo- 
scope, 512 ff. 

as binocular, active vision 

required for development of, 
513, 514 

, as binocular, determina- 
tion of distance of fixation- 
point in, 615, 516 
— , as binocular, dependent on 
association with tactual dat% 
516-518 » 

Visualising power; differences 
in, 541ff. 

Volition ; definition of a, 711 
— — , James on “ hard ** cases of, 
717 ff. _ 

— criticism of James’s view 
of hard cases of, 718 ffl 
. — - and bodily activity, 720 ff. 
— passage of, into movement, 
721 

— why normally followed by 
movemeiit, 722 
Volitional attention, 167 
Voluntary action j article on, by 
author, quoted, 710, 711, 713, 
715,716,717,720 
- — , distinguished from impul- 
sive action, 706 

— — determined by the con- 
ception of the self as agent, 
707 , ■ / , . 

— in line of greatest resist- 
^ ance, 717 ff. ' " 

Voluntary attention, 731 ff. 

— , distinguislied from invo- 
luntary and non- voluntary 
tention, 731 
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ypluntery attention : illustrated 
by experiments, 731, 732 j 

, relation of, to spontaneous 

attention, 731*733 

, in deliberation, 733 

Voluntary deeision, Bk. IV., 

Cii. X. 

, as result of deliberation, 

TOO 

, nature of, 710 ff. 

, cessation of conflict of 

motives with emergence of, 
710 

, analysis of state of, 711 

, forming of, 7U ff. 

free-will in, 711 it 

— — , libertarian theory of, 711, 
712,734 

-- — , eauses of, when not the 
outcome of deliberation, 713, 

. 714 

impulsive, 7l4, 713 
fixity of, 71o ff. 
fixity of, and conception of 
self, 714 

, fixity of, determined l)y 

aversion to irresolution, 71a, 
71« 

fixed by action following 
on it, Tlfi 

motor efficacy not essential 
tfi state of, 720 

■ -vvhy it determlneB action, 

■ .722 ' ■ 


l,b% r on congeni- 
tal pre-dispositions, 20, 

- on Bub'Coiiseioiis contentH, 

12f>,J21 

, illustrations of compliea- 
tiem from, lt>3, Idl 

on fliilerence between Cfmi- 
plication and freb ideu'^, IPS 
-- on motor aissociations, 138, 

m 

<m earliwi differentiation 
of c«dour« and sounds* 22o 


Ward, Dr. J. : on affective tone/ 
in attention, SS9-390 
on the whole of presenta- 
tion, 436 

on the separation and re- 
combination of sense-data, 437 

on arrangement of motor 

experiences, 472 

on unsteadiness of images, 

546 

on divergent associations, 

565 

on comparison, 589 

on apprehension of time- 

order, 629 

— on apprehension of the 
self, 647 

— on inner and outer self, 649 

— on imagination and belief, 
690 

— — on feeling' tone of ideational 
aetivity, 693 ff. 

•, quoted or I'eferred to, 46, 

150, 263 

Waj-ilibuni, Mi.ss : on learning by 
experieiKic, in animals, 375 
on ideas in luimuii beings, 

378 

— on imitation in animals, 

379 

Watt, II. J. : referred to, 219 
Wear and repair, in nervous 
syslcin ; connexion of, with 
ftfiective tune, 329 
Weber-Feehner Law’, Bk. 11. , 

■ Ch, VII. 

Weber’s Law’ : experimental 
facts of, 3(H) 

— *-, fimdfunontal facts under- 
lying, 361 

— aiidddfereiiee-threshold, or 

tliresbold of discernnient, .302 

and stimulus-thresbold, 303 

, interpretation of, 303 if. 

, least perceptible degrees 

of unlikeness in, 308 
— — , subconscious sensations in, 

' : 308 

; — limitations of, 308, 309 
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Weber’s Law, Eeobner’s expla* 
nation of, 304 ff. 

, objections to, 305 

tested, as regards extensive 

magnitude, 305, 306 

tested, as regards intensive 

magnitude, 307 

Whole, complex : attributes of, 
distinguished from those of its 
parts, 151 

, associations of, different 

from those of its parts, 152 
Will, the : not directly connected 
with motor areas, 77 

, habits of, 206 

, freedom of, 711 ffi 

- — , true freedom of, 734 ff, 

, freedom of, consisting in 

self-control, 734 


Will, the ; freedom of, depen- 
dent on character, 734, 735 

, freedom of, not ultimately 

explicable by psjmhoiogy, 735, 
736 1 see Free-will, Voluntary 
Decision, Volition 
Words : variation in meaning 
of, according to context^ 

596 

, occasional meaning of, 

597 

- — as expressing universals, • 

598 

— — , mental control over articu- 
lation of, 601 


« "^ELLOW SPOT ” ; see 
X Fovm cmUmlk 
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jSI.A., late Professor of Education in the University of 
Sheffield. 6s. 6d. 

The Educationul Ideas of EestalozzL By J A. 
Gkebn, M.A, 3s. 6d. 

The Educationid Ideas of Froehel, By J. White, 

■ . IXSe. 2s, 6d. ■ ” ■ 

Synthesis of F rochet mid Uerhn rh By It D. Cu alke. 

LL.IX,M.A, 68. 

The chief aim of the book is to trace the relation of l^estaJor/J, 
Froeliel, and Herbart to each other and to tim progress oi nuxlern 
■ education. . 

The Edgeworths* A Study of Later Eigiitoenth Century 

Education. By A. l‘ATERsdN, Ph,lX, M.A. 2s. 3d. 

History of Elementary Edneut ion in England mid 
Wules^ from tHttO, By G. M.A., late 

Lecturer in Education at the University m HheffieUL Second 
Editian, 6s. 6d. 

Q;utorial pvcm iondori, 
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KMiim hU*4li/^ The Aims ami MetJimls of, A Guide ^ 
- Jo'^ Tmch* '■f'lU By JoiiN Runnie,. D.Se., F. R.S.E. VYith an 
Xntwluct it>n by Professor d. Arthur Thomson. 6s. 

The gfc;ikter pirt of the book is devoted to model courses and 
ificdel lessons dealing with tj^pioal stinlies and clesigned for all 
grades in the school. All branches of nature study arc inolutled. 

'The- Aims mml 3IetfmdiS . o/y (Sautli ;■ : 
Atrienn Kditionb By JouK llE^fNiE, IXSc., F.K.8.E., and 
\Geokoe 6s, ' 

Sehpol 'Lesmm iu. Flfxmt aml Animal. Life* By Br, ’ ^ ^ 
d GUN Rennie. 6s. 6d- 
A course of eighty lessons in Nature Study. 

^ehofd; Gardemmgf 'GuMeAO' ^LLoHieuftum. 

\\y Aebbrt Hoskino, Lecturer in Horticulture and Chief Su- 
|M 2 rvisor of BehtMjl Ganiens, West of Scotland Agricultural 
OoUege. With numerous illustrations and plans. 4s. 

■ T^.e TemMnff of Geoffraph^f* By W F. . 

H.Bc., TA^eturer in Kducatiun and Master of ^lethod in the 
■ University ofA-^eeds. - Ss. 6d. 

The TmieMmj of Drnritv’wf/; Its Aims and MdhfnJs* 

' By ScuAmoN IkUiAE imd H* C. 3s. 6d, 

The Teach in ff of KeedleicorL: its A i ms a u d Methorls* 

By Mi!>« If. M. Buahlev; B.A. gs. 3d. 

Voice Training in Speech and Hong* By H. If. 
lIUEUmT, M. A. 5 ^LE.C.S.> HRAl. lA Bieoml hklitkm, Ikmmi 
&nd RnhrfjmL 3d- 

TM Science of Speech : an Eleinemtary IVfaniuai of 

Fhnneiics for Teachers, By Benjamin Dumvuj.i:, M.A.. 

. . F.CE 4i. 

Mdumthmai Ifmndnmthf or Jiamtai Training* Bj 

A. H.'tliNHlNs. Second Rddmu, 4i. 

objeelol this Wk is to give-— for the drat time in a single 
Tdume— an account of all the udTenuit branches of Eduoational 
ItodwcH’k oommonly practimd in uchoola. 

J### Quest imif in Mmie for Teachers* By J. 

I' Emobi^oh WaiTELiY, Mus. Bac, ts. td, 

C tiiifiwsHig e«totiai ptess x&., a.ondon, 




